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preface. 


In the following pages my aim is to illustrate the 
principles of philosophic method by endeavouring 
critically to establish certain fundamental principles 
or Grundbcgriffc in the spheres of Psychology, Logic 
and Epistemology, Ethics and Metaphysics; in other 
words, to lay the foundation for a more complete struc¬ 
ture in each of these three branches of Philosophy. 

This double aim, however much it complicates the 
inquiry, is inevitable. A general discussion of phil¬ 
osophical method in abstracto, without concurrently 
developing a general philosophical position, would 
seem to me to be futile even if it were possible. This 
is true of all branches of knowledge — true of the 
physical sciences as much as of any others. Gen¬ 
eralisations as to scientific method—that is, as to the 
intellectual processes by which actual scientific results 
ought to be obtained—must assuredly be of very little 
value unless drawn in close connexion with concrete 
scientific work. But nowhere is the connexion more 
close than in Philosophy. Here, we cannot formulate 
our problems unless we are prepared with at least 
partial solutions. Indeed we may say that a problem 
« b 
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well put is in Philosophy more than half the solution. 
The Standpunkt — the true starting-point or funda¬ 
mental point of view — is nearer the end than the 
beginning of the journey ; and a Standpunkt is what I 
have endeavoured to work out. This task is never 
easy; but it is of course for others to judge the 
extent to which I have failed owing to its length and 
difficulty. 

To those thinkers whose writings and personal 
teaching enabled me to grasp some of the many 
aspects of the one problem of Philosophy—with a 
living idea of their real significance—my indebtedness 
is greater than I can fittingly express in words. I 
refer to Professor Andrew Seth, of Edinburgh ; to 
Ur James Ward, of Cambridge; and to the Rev. 
C. B. Upton, of Manchester College, Oxford, who 
was my first instructor in Philosophy. Among the 
teachings which have come to me only through the 
medium of the written page, there are some which 
I have found stimulating and suggestive in a high 
degree, although on some important questions I have 
diverged from their conclusions. The writers to whom 
I refer are, for Logic and Metaphysics, Mr F. H. 
Bradley and Mr Bosanquet ; for Ethics, the late 
Professor 1 . H. Green, Dr Martineau, and Professor 
Sidgwick. My other obligations are doubtless exten¬ 
sive, but do not call for special mention in this place. 
I must add that to Professor Seth and to Mr Upton 
I am indebted for some suggestive and helpful criti¬ 
cisms on portions of chapters v., vi., and vii., while 
these were in preparation. 
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Most of the Introductory Chapter has appeared as 
an article in The New World : with the Editor’s per¬ 
mission, the material of that article is reproduced here. 
Enef preliminary studies for chapters ii„ vi., and vii., 
were published in Mind and in The Philosophical Review’ 
two years ago; but these articles do not adequately 
represent the argument of the present work A 
considerable portion of § 2 , chapter vii., has appeared 
in the International Journal of Ethics. 

I have said that the following investigations form 
a general critical survey of the whole field of Phil¬ 
osophy as this term is now understood by all who 
make it a special department of study. There is 
one conclusion which in its various phases is dealt 
with explicitly enough in these chapters, but which 
seems to me to be of such supreme importance that 
I do not resist the temptation to state it summarily 
here. A recent writer has said that we must be well 
grounded in Humanity before we can study Divinity 
to any good purpose ; and this applies indeed to the 
study of All ultimate problems. Our knowledge of the 
General Nature of Reality, our knowledge of the 
‘ nature of things ’ in the world around us and of the 
nature of God, depends in the end on our knowledge 
or insight into the nature of man in its manifold forms : 
there the deepest nature of all reality is revealed so far 
as it is revealed at all. But even this significant 
acknowledgment is futile unless we also recognise 
that our knowledge of man’s * nature ’—of man’s essen¬ 
tial qualities in themselves and in their results—is 
capable of indefinitely various degrees of truth ; the 
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truer, the wider and deeper it is, the further it goes 
towards solving the problem of existence ; in its super¬ 
ficial forms, such knowledge may have practically no 
bearing on this problem at all. What then is man’s 
characteristic quality—what is, at once practically and 
theoretically, most significant in his experience ? Some 
urge that it is Will, Activity, or Effort, conceived as 
a kind of push or impulse onwards ; others urge that 
it is Feeling which not only prompts our Actions but 
directs our Judgments ; others argue that it must be 
Thought. I contend that no progress can be made 
until it is recognised that not one of these three can 
be opposed to the others ; human existence or ex¬ 
perience cannot be interpreted in terms of one of these 
unless the others are made of equal importance with 
that one. 


If Thought is opposed to Emotion and Will, it 
cannot be our most real function, for Life includes 
moie than can be accounted for by Logic, in any sense 
of this term. If Will—in opposition to Intelligence— 
is made the basal principle of our nature, then such a 
theory when consistent must regard this Will as 
blind and aimless, and therefore results in a Pessimism 
more hopeless than that which founds itself on the 
fact of pain or failure : for the striving is aimless and 
y et by our \ery nature inevitable,—we are its victims : 


“ • • • The struggle naught availeth, 

The labour and the wounds are vain ; 

The enemy faints not nor faileth, 

And as things have been they remain.” 

If the theory supposes that such a Will can be over 
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come or in some way laid to rest, this surely proves 
that it is not the deepest principle in us; for that by 
which we overcome it is nearer to the roots of our 
being. If Feeling is made “the principal thing,” 
and therefore made the standard of Worth as regards 
conduct and ultimately as regards truth, then we are 
left in a state of perfect anarchy ; unless there is some 
standard by which the relative worth of Feelings them¬ 
selves may be judged. Feeling, as such, is blind, and 
cannot judge of itself or of anything else, unless the 
term is made to include Thought. Of course both 
the Will-theory and the Feeling - theory admit the 
presence of Intelligence in us ; but by Intelligence they 
understand a faculty capable only of operations of 
which counting or calculation is a type—capable only 
of arranging ‘ facts ’ given to it from sources inde¬ 
pendent of itself, and of arranging them only according 
to limited principles. The whole interest then centres 
in the nature and sources of these ‘ facts ’ to which 
intellect is subordinate. Such tendencies will be 
found in the thought of Jacobi, Schopenhauer, and 
Lotze, and the numerous writers who have drawn 
their inspiration from these sources. Thought cannot 
be thus limited; it is itself a living, creative function. 

On the other hand, if Thought is not opposed to 
Emotion and Will but is made somehow to include 
them, then we have the confusions resulting from the 
use of a word in a strained, unnatural sense—a sense 
inconsistent with many of the associations which are 
inseparable from the word through its use in ordinary 
language. This double-faced theory results in the bias 
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of ‘ intellectualism.’ But we do not correct ‘ intellectu- 
alism ’ by opposing Emotion and Will to Thought— 
assuming that Reality is found in them more than in 
Thought and that we are before all things active and 
feeling beings ; nor by regarding our nature as a mere 
combination of the three, as a rope may be of three 
strands; but by regarding even our deepest knowledge 
of these three (in their distinction and relation) as 
itself only symbolic and partially true ; so that the 
three functions become three inseparable and equally 
complete symbols of what man verily is. Our most 
perfect knowledge is only the most perfect symbol of 
what we are—the most perfect yet attained. It does 
not yet appear whether it will be always thus with our 

knowledge, or whether an absolute knowledge will still 
be symbolic or not. 

By consistently carrying out these principles, it 

becomes possible to conceive the reality of God, of 

Man, and of Nature or the world, without merging 

two of them in the third, as Pantheism, Sceptical 

Idealism, and Naturalism do; and to conceive this 

without denying the absolute validity of the real laws 
of Thought. 

I gladly take the opportunity which these words of 

preface afford, of acknowledging a twofold obligation 

to the Hibbert Trust: first, for the many advantages 

I have enjoyed as a Hibbert Scholar; and again, for 

generous and timely assistance in the publication of 
this book. 


Warreni-oint, Ireland, 
xYovember 1897. 


S. H. M. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The explanation of the problem of Philosophy which 
is theoretically most satisfactory is generally found 
to be practically least so; the reason seems to be 
that in order adequately to comprehend the bearings 
of the former, we must already in some degree have 
accustomed ourselves to philosophical reflection. In 
this Introduction my endeavour is to give a general 
indication of the ways in which the actual movements 
of human thought practically lead into Philosophy. 
We may regard these movements as arranging them¬ 
selves round two foci,—scientific thought and religious 
thought; each of these is the focus of an area which 
has no clearly defined outer limit but fades away. 

The problem of the true and reasonable relation 
between Science and Religion is a problem arising 
out of the relation between two deep but partially 
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independent activities of human thought; hence it is 
continually assuming new forms as the years go on. 
This is only natural ; stagnation is impossible in 
human thinking, — scientific thought and religious 
thought alike are never at a standstill. All experience 
shows that ideas are like seeds,—they must either die 
and vanish, or go on to grow ; they cannot abide 
unchanged. Ideas may indeed seem to survive un¬ 
changed in the form of religious and political creeds; 
but in this case one of two things must in reality have 
happened. The ideas may die and leave behind them 
a husk of words,—professions of faith, creeds, and the 
like,—which may be religiously preserved intact and 
repeated as divine truth for many generations, but 
which none the less are a mere form of words,—the 
meaning which once gave them life has gone. On 
the other hand, if the ideas are really significant and 
fruitful, if they are capable, through criticism, of giving 
birth to further thoughts, they must evidently become 
too wide and deep for the fixed expression they have 
received, so that they break it up and demand its 

restatement. 

Not only is it true that the fixed expression may 
be inadequate to the thought, but the thought itself 
may be inadequate to the reality which it endeavours 
to express. For although thought is a real activity 
or function of the human mind, and has a structure 
and laws of its own, yet it may fail to apprehend 
its own nature and aims. Again, the whole mind is 
not merely a thinking activity but is more ; and these 
other functions of our nature may, and often do, grow 
and develop faster than the thinking function; then 
the latter fails to comprehend them, and the intel- 
ectual expression and explanation which it gives to 
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them may be thoroughly inadequate . 1 We may say 
that this is the case with every religious movement 
ot the deeper and more vital sort, particularly in its 
earlier stages. Involved in every such movement is 
that kind of belief which is a principle of life rather 
than a declaration of the intellect; the belief which 
IS part of a man’s nature—a sign of his whole char¬ 
acter. In this sense, when a man’s belief grows wider 
and deeper, it is because his whole nature—or some 
vital function thereof—has grown, has taken a step 
forward. To take a very simple case, this is the belief 
which a child has in its mother. Now, since different 
unctions of our nature—themselves equally vital to 
that nature may be unequally developed, it may 
happen that those who hold a real belief of this kind 


most intensely, whose lives may be entirely moulded 
by it, are the very ones who are least able to express 
it in an intellectual form — in the form of definite 
assertions which can be clearly understood. Either 
they cannot express it in this way at all, or if they 
<io, the intellectual expression of it may be quite 
insufficient, or entirely or partly wrong. Would it 
not be absurd to expect the child to set down the 
particulars of its belief in its father and mother, in 
the form of a number of propositions beginning with 
I believe like a creed ? Is the reason simply be¬ 
cause the child is a child—is not old enough and wise 
enough ? I scarcely think so; for in regard to all our 
deepest beliefs, the real roots of our personal character, 


On the other hand, the intellectual function may be in advance of the 
other sides of the man’s nature ; and the result of this will depend entirely 
on the extent to which the intellect is aware of the significance of its own 
principles and ideals. If it takes a superficial, inadequate view of these, 
it will engage in mere destructive criticism, which finally it will endeavour 
lo direct upon itself, ending in Scepticism. 
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we are in the same position. We cannot dig up the 
roots of our own being. 

It is well to remember that what we have been 
saying is as true of scientific text-books as it is of 
religious creeds. The inadequacy of the established 
creeds and confessions to express the best religious 
ideas of modern times is widely recognised, and the 
conflict and uncertainty which prevail are themselves 
signs of progress ; but the case is not different with 
science. In those very sciences where there is the 
most constant discussion, with incessant conflict of 
ideas and incessant criticism, there is also the great¬ 
est hope of real progress and of the attainment of 
real knowledge. In those there are not many fixed 
results to show — the list of results that are distinct 
and clear is small; but there is every hope and pros¬ 
pect of its becoming larger. To this class belong 
the sciences dealing with the nature and history of 
living beings—Physiology and Biology; and the 
science which endeavours to trace whatever law and 
order is to be found in the boundless complexity of 
the operations of mind—Psychology. But in the so- 
called 4 exact ’ sciences, where fixed formulas are 
always appealed to, it is very questionable whether 
there is as much prospect of real knowledge. The 
exactness of these sciences — Mechanics, Physics,. 
Chemistry—rests in measurement , so that their results 
can be expressed in numbers; but numbers and 
measurements do not explain anything,—they cannot 
be more than descriptions, though of course very 
accurate descriptions, of facts of observation. It is 
in explanations that knowledge consists ; mere descrip¬ 
tions are only the veriest beginning of knowledge- 
In so far as these sciences go beyond descriptions to 
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explanations, they appeal to principles as do-matic 
as those of any religious creed or confession. It does 
not follow that these principles are fundamentally 
wrong, but they are not progressive; how far, for in¬ 
stance, their application in Physiology to distinctively 
vita 1 processes is justified, though it is an extremely 
difficult question, is one quite open to discussion. We 
have no need here to inquire into this matter; it is 
enough if we see the significance of the fact that the 
growth of knowledge is only possible through struggle, 
conflict, and opposition overcome; we may say of 
knowledge, sub pondcrc crcscit ,—a truth which has been 

beautifully expressed by James Russell Lowell in one 
of his sonnets :— 


“The hope of Truth grows stronger day by day ; 

I hear the Soul of Man around me waking, 

Like a great sea, its frozen fetters breaking, 

And flinging up to heaven its sunlit spray, 

Tossing huge continents in scornful play, 

And crushing them, with din of grinding thunder, 

That makes old emptinesses stare in wonder; . 

For high, and yet more high, the murmurs swell 
Of inward strife for truth and liberty.” 

In the intellectual world, as in the physical, there 
is no progress without conflict, criticism, and competi¬ 
tion ; in the realm of ideas we see unmistakably a 
struggle for existence, a ‘ natural selection ’ and ‘ sur¬ 
vival of the fittest.’ This is the principle which Hegel 
had in view in the applications of his Logic—his doc¬ 
trine of Thought as a dialectically progressive move¬ 
ment through- the meeting of opposites—to the history 
of human thought and endeavour in every direction ; 
it is this that gives to his expositions of history such 
power as sources of instruction and enlightenment. 
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for those who are not destitute of the historic sense- 
This is true, notwithstanding the excessively rigid 
formalism with which the principle is applied by him 
in certain cases. We can never find clearly marked 
theses and antitheses (in pairs) from the opposition of 
which the higher truth springs; we can only find con¬ 
flicting ivepyeicu, streams of tendency, movements of 
thought. Truth and error struggle together; or rather, 
one fragment of truth mingled with error contends 
with another fragment mingled with different errors . 1 
The problem is never rightly put in the form, Which 
of these two is right and which wrong ? but in the 
form, Which of these two (if either) contains the more 
of truth ? And to solve this problem, we have to 
find a point of view above both the conflicting prin¬ 
ciples from which to criticise them ; that is, we need a 
principle containing more truth than either of them. 
The attainment of truth is only possible because many 
human thinkers defend different and conflicting beliefs 
and theories, so that here one thing is upheld, there 
the opposite; for without such opposition, the higher 
principle could never emerge,—even the mere need for 
it could never be felt. It counts for nothing that this 
or that individual man gives up the effort, and despairs 
of real knowledge ; human reason has an indestructible 
confidence in itself, and attacks its problems with re¬ 
newed energy again and ever again. The irresistible, 
undying confidence of reason in itself, in its power of 
attaining to real knowledge at last, is shown by the 
history of human thought in all its branches,—scien¬ 
tific, philosophical, theological. The mind of man has 

All generally curient beliefs and theories contain, in solution as it were, 
HpUaUd ° f trUUl ° f different sizes and sh *pes, which require to be pro- 
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always persisted, and seemingly always will persist, in 

the attempt to think consistently about the world, to 

make it intelligible and rational, to comprehend it 

somehow as a Whole. It seems to be by a native and 

natural impulse that all men endeavour to understand 

and comprehend things for the sake of understanding 

them; and this is the mainspring of all attempts at 

science of every kind. Is not this an indication stron- 

and sure that man is greater than he seems ? May we 

not say it speaks with no uncertain sound in favour of 

the faith that makes him a child of the Infinite and 
Eternal ? 

It is this incessant conflict of current modes of 
thought—scientific, political, sociological, moral, reli¬ 
gious that makes Philosophy an absolute necessity for 
the thoughtful part of the community, or for the human 
race, though it may sometimes be a luxury (as it were) 
for the individual. The best general definition of 
Philosophy is probably that which describes it as an 
attempt to find points of view from which to judge such 
conflicting modes of thought, both in knowledge or 

1 * 1 1 or an attempt to establish re¬ 

liable principles by which to criticise them. These 

principles are not a further group of beliefs and theories, 
to be set beside those already current, to be used as the 
basis of mere hostile criticism directed upon the latter 
from without. Whatever * new ’ truths Philosophy may 
bring to light are developed from the different aggregates 
of “what is taken to be knowledge (or reasoned and 
systematic thought, so far as this is a wider term than 
knowledge) in the thoughtful part of society to which 
the philosophising individual belongs ” ; and the prin¬ 
ciples of criticism which Philosophy seeks to estab¬ 
lish are principles by which this development may be 
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effected. Hence we see the truth of the observation 
frequently made, that every one who thinks at all must 
philosophise to some extent—though generally in a 
more or less imperfect and unsatisfactory manner; and 
the two great branches of Philosophy—the theory of 
knowledge and the theory of ethics — endeavour to 
carry out the process systematically. Here, again, the 
condition of progress is the same ; it is possible only 
as a result of divergence, conflict, and mutual criti¬ 
cism. The philosophical principles of criticism of 
which I have spoken can be derived only from pene¬ 
trating reflection upon the essential characteristics of 
our nature as theoretical or cognitive, and as practical, 
so that divergent interpretations are always possible, 
and in our present state inevitable. Hence we find 


that a self-criticism of philosophic principles takes 
place, the nature of which it should be the purpose 
of the history of Philosophy to exhibit. 

Thus every conquest of the human intellect, in the 
way of truer knowledge, is analogous to a survival of 
the fittest issuing from a struggle for existence ; and 
the source and motive of all the effort and struggle is 
the conviction, indemonstrable but native to our intel¬ 
ligence, that the attainment of truth is one form of the 


highest good for man. This is sometimes expressed by 
saying that truth is an absolute good, or end-in-itself, 
in Kantian phraseology—that is, an end valued simply 

ls > and not merely as a means to some- 
t ing further; but what is really meant is, that the 
function or activity of our nature which manifests itself in 
the attainment and realisation of truth is an absolute 
good,—and this, so far as it goes, is in essential har¬ 
mony with the religious view of man’s life and destiny; 
i e, as we have seen, it must be recognised as the 
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explanation of both the existence and the progress of 
science. 

In another respect, also, there is no discoverable 
variance or divergence between these two movements 
of thought, though the contrary is constantly assumed, 
and is productive of much error and confusion. I refer 
to the distinction of knowledge as characteristic of 
science, and belief or faith as characteristic of religion. 
The implication is that a much higher kind of certainty 
attaches to the conclusions of the sciences than to any 
distinctively religious belief. The antithesis which is 
supposed to hold between knowledge and belief, or 
reason and faith, is appealed to alike by theological 
apologists and anti-theological ‘scientists,’ who, though 
they differ in everything else, are usually quite ready to 
agree in the acceptance of confused but dogmatic as¬ 
sumptions. How thoroughly superficial this distinction 
is we may see if we resolutely face the question, What 
is truth ? This is indeed the fundamental question of 
the Theory of Knowledge and of the higher develop¬ 
ments of modern Logic, which is simply Reason tak¬ 
ing knowledge of itself, becoming aware of its own 
structure, responding to the appeal “Know thyself!” 
What is the meaning of truth, certainty, knowledge ? 
What are the general characteristics of truth, as such ? 
Surely this question needs to be considered before we 
discuss what particular truths we can arrive at, or 
separate some kinds of knowledge from others as being 
in a high degree clear, sound, and reliable, while the 
latter are not. The purely arbitrary character of such 
procedure becomes evident in the light of the conclu¬ 
sions of recent logical inquiry. 

All knowledge, in so far as it really is knowledge, is 
wanting in the character of certainty; this must ever 
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be so, as long as man remains finite. Its uncertainty 
rests simply on its fragmentariness or incompleteness, 
on account of which the different pieces of knowledge 
that we have attained to are detached and isolated 
from one another. No portion of knowledge is certain 
or absolutely true until all portions have been so ex¬ 
tended and developed that they can be seen in the 
form of a single, complete, all-inclusive whole. This 
would be omniscience ; and the idea of omniscience is 
irreconcilable with that of finite personality such as 
ours. Short of this, our different knowledges, being 
isolated, must be uncertain. The only way to avoid 
this uncertain and hypothetical element is for each 
individual to keep within the limits of his own sensa¬ 
tions and mental images, as bare facts, and, moreover, 
to be dumb. Directly he makes any assertion about 
these facts, or in any way intelligently addresses him¬ 
self to another being, he is in the realm of knowledge 
and consequently of ‘ uncertainty.’ Instead of quarrel¬ 
ling with knowledge for being ‘ uncertain,’ we should 
quarrel with our own mechanical notions of certainty, 
which arise from the employment of the idea in an 
exclusively practical reference, and are inapplicable 
•to knowledge in the proper sense. Any portion of 
knowledge begins to be certain in so far as we begin to 
see its organic connection with other knowledges; it 
is uncertain in so far as we are unable so to connect it, 
for we do not know what transformation or develop¬ 
ment of it may be necessary in order that it might 
enter into this universal relation. In brief, all our 
judgments fall short of the whole truth ; every judgment 
is therefore ‘uncertain,’ inasmuch as we do not know 
how far it must be transformed to be developed into 
t e whole truth. Naturally we never regard our judg- 
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ments from this point of view, just because we are 
never in the position of omniscience, and so cannot tell 
how far they fall short of the whole truth ; but the 
conclusion is seen to be unavoidable when we reflect 
upon it. Our knowledge may be true as far as it goes , 
but it is always held subject to a revision which may 
be so fundamental as to effect its complete transforma¬ 
tion. In scientific strictness, this is the only meaning 
of 4 certainty ’ or ‘ uncertainty ’ with reference to know¬ 
ledge as such. But, as we have indicated, it is in 
the practical reference that the ideas of 4 certainty ’ 
and ‘ uncertainty ’ are primarily applied, and it is the 
practical reference that gives them whatever signifi¬ 
cance they possess for everyday life ; to illustrate this 

we must first dwell on another aspect of our intellectual 
activity. 

There are certain principles which are postulates of 
knowledge in the sense that without them science cannot 
even begin to work. If they are false, every fabric of 
knowledge falls to pieces, for they are the general bonds 
of connection which hold it together, and only through 
them has our knowledge even the small extent of 
coherence that it now possesses. Such postulates are, 
t e existence of one’s self as a rational or thinking 
ein g > the existence of a world beyond one's personal 
consciousness, which is relatively permanent and inde¬ 
pendent, and to which other similar rational beings are 
similarly related; and the trustworthiness of those 
logical principles which lie at the basis of scientific 
reasoning. To state these postulates systematically 
is an important part of the function of the theory of 
knowledge; but here I need only try to indicate their 
general nature. Traditionally they are styled 4 laws of 
thought, or 4 necessities of thought’; we can, however. 
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find a more pregnant designation when we compare the 
general activity of thought to the activity of a living 
organic body. In this case the intellectual postulates 
appear as the vital processes or functions— e.g., diges¬ 
tion, circulation, respiration—by which the life of the 
organism is preserved, and its growth effected ; they 
are the vital functions of thought. It is useless to discuss 
the ‘ certainty ’ of any one of these principles, when 
considered in isolation ; the very fact that we are 
separating it and considering it by itself precludes us 
from seeing its real significance. Its true character 
only appears through the function it performs in the 
growth of intelligence and the attainment of know¬ 
ledge ; and to discuss this function is to treat it not in 
isolation but in relation to other similar principles,—to 
inquire into its place in our intellectual activity as a 
whole. Instead of treating such principles as isolated 
certainties in the traditional intuitionist manner, we 
should treat them as demands of our intellectual con- 
sciousness, as postulates which must be granted if 
science is to exist and knowledge be possible. Their 
theoretical ‘certainty,’ then, depends on the trust¬ 
worthiness of that deep tendency of reason by which 
every endeavour after real knowledge is sustained ; 
but their practical certainty is of another kind. If it 
is true, on the one hand, that they are products of the 
very structure of our intelligence, and on the other 
hand, that the known world is always found to conform 
to them, or that it is always possible to interpret experi¬ 
ence by their means, then we should expect beforehand 
that both the individual and the social mind would be 
so framed as to accept them with perfect readiness, so 
that what we might call the mental line of least resist¬ 
ance, or least friction, would lie in the direction of their 
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adoption as principles trustworthy to think by and 
reliable to act upon. We should expect to find them 
landed down by social inheritance, and embedded in 
those social forces of spoken and written language, 
tradition, education, and so forth, by which the mental 
furniture of the individual mind is largely organised. 
Above all, there is the fact that the most fundamental 
of the intellectual postulates are of such a character 
that without them not only the activity of intelligence 
but even the existence of men in any organised Social 
communities, would be impossible. 

Such considerations explain how, when these pos¬ 
tulates are stated in the form of definite proposi¬ 
tions, the mind at once accepts them as ‘ self-evident 
truths, whose ‘ opposite is inconceivable,’ or as ‘ ulti¬ 
mate certainties,’ according to the current modes of 

description. This is what is meant by practical 

once intellectual, 

emotional, and active, is so framed that all men with 
the utmost readiness accept and act upon certain 
general propositions; and this is ‘ common - sense.’ 
Hence we, in general, apply the term * knowledge ’ 
in a special sense to the conclusions that can be 
reached from facts of sense - perception when inter¬ 
preted in the light of such assumed self-evident 
principles ; and thus the truths of science have the 
great advantage of at least appearing to rest upon the 
powerful force of these practical certainties. But this 
is not sufficient for any valid distinction to be drawn, 
as regards trustworthiness, between ‘ scientific ’ know¬ 
ledge and other kinds of knowledge, for the ‘practical 
certainty ’ of any belief contributes nothing to its in¬ 
tellectual, validity or theoretical certainty—that is, to 
its real trustworthiness or certainty in the only proper 
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sense of the term. Its real trustworthiness, as a means 
of interpreting our sense-experience and thereby ob¬ 
taining scientific knowledge, can only arise from the 
fact that it rests upon principles which belong to the 
very structure of intelligence. If these ‘ practical cer¬ 
tainties,’ as we have called them, do not rest upon 
such principles, then their practical efficacy or per¬ 
suasive force affords the strongest support for total 
scepticism ; this is demonstrated with perfect clear¬ 
ness in Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature. What we 
have called practical certainties may be called habits 
of belief; and manifestly if these habits are not a 
deposit from experiences that have been moulded by 
the structure of reason, they are simply the product of 
non-rational forces, the influence of social custom and 
‘ authority.’ 1 his is Hume’s conclusion, which has 
been well summed up thus: “The true philosopher 
therefore is not the Pyrrhonist, trying to maintain an 
impossible equilibrium or suspense of judgment, but 
the Academic, yielding gracefully to the impressions 
or maxims which he finds, as a matter of fact, have 
most sway over himself. ‘ I may—nay, I must—yield 
to the current of nature in submitting to my senses 
and understanding, and in this blind submission I 
show most perfectly my sceptical principles; ’ for, after 
all, if we believe that fire warms or water refreshes, 
it is only because it costs us too much pains to think 
otherwise. If, on the other hand, reason has a 
structure of its own, and our habits of belief are a 
deposit moulded by its informing activity, then the 
best inquiry into the “ Foundations of Belief” will be 
to investigate that structure as thoroughly as possible. 
The coercive force of the ‘practical certainties’ and 
habits of belief’ will be irrelevant; we cannot appeal 
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Practical necessity. And it must not be for¬ 
gotten that even if they are ultimately rational, non- 

formadon C6S mUSt ^ entered into their 

The considerations above adduced, and the distinc¬ 
tions drawn, have an evident bearing on Mr Balfour’s 
positmns in his well-known works, A Defence of 
Philosophic Doubt and The Foundations of Belief. In 
both works there is a preliminary contention which 
is obviously true : i. e ., that the vast majority of our 
beliefs religious, ethical, social, and those habits of 
belief which we call ‘ common-sense ’—do not depend 
on the consciously reasoned assent of the individuals 
who entertain them, but are generated in the mind by 
custom, education, public opinion, the contagious 
convictions of countrymen, family, party, or Church,” 
and not least by the Zeitgeist or spirit of the age, 
producing a certain “psychological ‘atmosphere’ or 
climate,’ favourable to the life of certain modes of 
belief, unfavourable or even fatal to the life of others.” 1 
1 his is a system of causes for belief, and one in which 
conscious reasoning plays a very small part. So far we 
may a agree. In both works, again, we recognise the 
same endeavour — to show that scientific belief and 
religious belief are on the same plane as regards trust- 
wort mess and authority.’ But there are two lines 
ot thought by which this aim is realised : the Defence 
of ilosophic Doubt is almost entirely occupied with 
the one, and the Foundations of Belief is chiefly (but 
not quite consistently) occupied with the other. Ac¬ 
cording to the one view, the system of causes for 
elief, alluded to above, is wholly non-rational or extra- 
rational in character, because conscious reasoning 

1 foundations of Belief pp. 206, 213. 
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plays so insignificant a part in it ; since, then, the 
only ‘ authority ’ for any and every established mode 
or habit of belief is this non-rational force of custom 
and tradition, we are led at once to Hume’s conclusion 
that all forms of belief are equally worthless, though 
most of-them are practically inevitable. In this case 
science and religion are very obviously ‘ reconciled,’ 
though it is doubtful whether the terms of peace would 
be acceptable to either side. According to the other 
view, the current habits of belief are far from being 
substantially irrational or non-rational ; and, further, 
the fundamental beliefs on which science rests are on 
the same plane as those on which religion rests, be¬ 
cause both alike are postulates, though derived from 
different sides of human nature. In our attempt to 
disentangle the confusions lurking in the ordinary 
notion of ‘certainty,’ and to show that the notion is 
wholly inapplicable to any human knowledge, we were 
obliged to leave this aspect of the case in the back¬ 
ground. Just as the analysis of our intellectual 
consciousness, of reason itself, brings to light postu¬ 
lates on which the sciences rest, so the analysis of our 
ethical and aesthetic consciousness brings to light pos¬ 
tulates proper to these modes of activity. Just as 
the authority of all scientific postulates rests on the 
authority of the ideal tendency to realise truth in 
thought, so that of the ethical and aesthetic postulates 
rests on the authority of the impulses to realise 
righteousness in character and social conduct, and 
to seek for, delight in, and create beauty in nature 
and human life. In all cases alike they are postulates 
or demands transcending all past experience, and call¬ 
ing on us to rise above it. Mr Balfour’s insistence 
upon this, in the first and fourth divisions of his later 
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work, is valuable and timely, and with it I thoroughly 
uZ P !n th' WC , Sha n haVC ° CCaSi ° n t0 show -ore 

fully in the sequel what surely must be evident to 

every unprejudiced reader: that the foregoing is not 

an appeal “from the intellect to the heart,” but an 

appeal from man as merely engaged in objective know- 

ledge — m reflective interpretation of the universe 

around him, in the light of his intellectual ideal-to 
the whole nature of man. 


In a discussion such as the present, we may most 
conveniently examine certain leading conceptions of 
religious belief, which differ from one another through 

upon ea ch g ’ " ^ ° f moderD science 

We are first met by what is called ‘dogmatic ’ reli- 
g on—t.e., religion which claims absolute truth for the 

snend? 10 " 5 ^ * eX P resses itself. We cannot 
spend time in dwelling on all the confused and inade¬ 
quate ideas on which this mode of thought rests. We 
have seen that no truth, conceivable by man, can be 

©lute. Dogmatic religion, as a rule, is unaware of 
the real significance of its own dicta ,—of the truth in¬ 
volved m them and the motives which historically led 
to then- formulation; and the ‘rationalism’ which 
prides itself on the rejection of these dicta is just as 
ittle aware of it. Of more significance for our present 
purpose is the distinction of ‘natural’ and ‘super¬ 
natural ’ events, which is supposed to be of central 
importance for the ‘ dogmatic ’ presentation of religion 
Let us examine it and see what meaning can be put 
into it. There is great difficulty in finding what exactly 
the defenders and the assailants of the miraculous mean 
y a miracle or a supernatural event. They seem, how- 
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ever, to be thinking chiefly of the causes of the event; a 
* supernatural ’ occurrence is one that is caused or pro¬ 
duced in a way absolutely unlike all the ways in which 
events are usually produced ; at any rate, great stress 
is laid on the necessity of a distinction in kind between 
supernatural events and all others. A miracle is some¬ 
times said to be a 'unique act of the Creator—so unique 
and special as to appear to us to be an interference 
with the ordinary course of events ; but this is not a 
difference in kind, if the ordinary course of events de¬ 
pends on and springs from the divine activity ; for this 
would mean that all things are symbols of the divine 
nature and power, but in varying degrees. The distinc¬ 
tion which we have in view is one which in effect 
divides the universe into two separate parts, related to 
one another only through occasional acts of causation, 
proceeding from the supernatural part, and interfering 
with the order of things in the natural part. Now 
there are two reasons why we must entirely reject all 
belief in such ‘interferences.’ 

One reason—the one which has most practical influ¬ 
ence, though it is not final or conclusive—is that they 
are contrary to all experience. Experience, quite apart 
from ‘ science,’ shows that there are general laws or 
kinds of orderly succession in the course of events; 
such general order as appears, for instance, in the suc¬ 
cession of day and night, summer and winter, seed-time 
and harvest, life and death. This regular succession 
of events, in a thousand different lines, accustoms us 
from force of habit to expect that things will follow one 
another in a regular order, and this expectation is al¬ 
ways fulfilled. This constitutes an overwhelming pre¬ 
sumption against the reality of a miraculous event,— 
which must necessarily appear to us to be an interfer- 
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ence with this order. But it does not follow that a 
dev'at.on from th.s order is impossible ; an expecta- 
t.on, bred by experience and custom, that events will 
occur in a certain order is not the same thing as the 
know edge that they must necessarily so occur, and such 
• edge is not in our possession. We are justified 
m approaching a narrative of an event which seems to 
be a new departure in nature with a prejudice against 
e leving in it; but th.s prejudice, and the presumption 
from experience on which it is founded, would have to 
give way before sufficiently strong evidence, if such 
were produced. We should have to believe even the 
most extraordinary story if the evidence on which it 
rested were impregnable, though the more extraordi¬ 
nary the story, the more unusually strong would the 
evidence for it have to be. This is the principle that 
is generally appealed to against the miracles related in 
Hebrew and Christian tradition, according to the dog¬ 
matic or strictly literal interpretation thereof; but, in 
this case, the controversy resolves itself into one which 
concerns the date and authenticity of the historical 

documents—a region of discussion which, happily, we 
have no need to touch. 

It is not, however, merely a matter of evidence; we 
can penetrate further into the question than this. 

uppose that some unusual or extraordinary event 
were proved to have occurred on a certain date, it 
would not follow that this event was a miracle, in our 
sense of the word. We see this at once when we con¬ 
sider what is the real meaning of a law of nature, in 
the sense in which science understands the term. A 
scientific law is always expressed in the form of a sup¬ 
position or a conditional statement; if certain things 
happen, then they must necessarih^pr^dftae^^c^rtain 
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other things,—wherever and whenever the causes occur, 
then the effect must follow. The law only ‘ comes into 
operation 9 when the causes actually occur in the series 
of events in space and time. But it is conceivable that 
the causes might only occur once in a thousand or a 
million years; then the law would only come into 
operation once in all that time—but there would be no 
miracle. An event might happen, the like of which 
had never been heard of within the memory of man, 
and yet not be a miracle, but happen according to law. 
This would be the instinct of scientific observers in 
such a case. They would make the most accurate re¬ 
cord of the event in all its circumstances, and preserve 
it in the hope that subsequent discovery might throw 
light on it, or that, at some time, it might happen 
again. They would regard it as due to the operation 
of some complicated law or laws hitherto utterly un¬ 
known. Of course, such an event may be described as 
miraculous or supernatural, but this would be in an¬ 
other sense, and in this connection the terms would be 
misleading ; it would be better to coin a word—such as 
‘ supernormal ’—to express the difference between these 
and ordinary events. 1 But this restricted meaning of 
the ‘ supernatural ’ would probably not satisfy those to 
whom the distinction of natural and supernatural seems 
of supreme importance, for it reduces this distinction 
to one of degree only. We are forced to the conclu¬ 
sion that if the doctrine of the miraculous, according 
to the letter of its usual expression, is carried out with 
logical strictness, a ‘ miracle ’ must be taken to mean 
an event whose causes can never be understood by 
human intelligence on any terms, and must ever wholly 

1 In this sense the term ‘supernormal ’ is employed by Professor Sidgwick 
and other members of the Psychical Research Society. 
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transcend its grasp ; Mr Spencer’s ‘ Unknowable ’ is the 
apothe °s« s of miracle. To understand or explain an 
r ent is simply to hnd in it the operation of a universal 
law of which it is an individual case; we have first the 
general law, stated conditionally or in the form of a 
supposition : “ The system of causes A B C D wher¬ 
ever and whenever they occur, will have the effect E • ” 
and when we find that the observed facts abed are an 
individual case of A B C D, we s 0 far « understand ’ 
them. The ideal of science is the attainment of as 
many such explanatory laws as possible, so that a 
world where miracles happened would be a world 
where knowledge and science were impossible. This 
is the second, and to my mind conclusive, reason for 
rejecting all belief in the miraculous, which implies 

that we can put any events in a class by themselves as 
supernatural. 


A world where miracles happened would contradict 
that attempt to understand things which is the main¬ 
spring of science; for, if the world is intelligible, if any 
knowledge about it is possible beyond the recurring 
uniformities which experience, on the whole, shows us, 
this is only because general laws do obtain within it, 
eneath the appearance; and every law, as we have 
seen, depends upon the principle that the same set of 
causes will always be followed by the same effect. 
This is the great primary postulate or demand that 
science makes upon the universe, and a demand that 
has always been fulfilled. This is evidently a deeper 
principle than the custom-bred expectation that the 
usually experienced order of things will continue; 
events utterly abrupt and unexpected may occur, and 
yet be produced by causes which always would produce 
those same effects, when the circumstances proper for 
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their operation occur. There is a well-known ancient 
hymn that concludes with the words, “ O God, in thee 
have I trusted; let me never be confounded.” Many 
scientific workers would refuse to say that, and object 
to what is implied in it; but this at least they must say 

this at least science does say and always has said : 
“ O Universe, in thee have I trusted, and I have never 
been confounded.” Science proceeds, and can only 
proceed, on the postulate, assumption, trust, faith — 
call it what we will—that the world will not perpet¬ 
ually baffle our efforts to understand it or put us to 
permanent intellectual confusion ; and this trust in the 
universe that it is rational is one kind or one direction 
of trust in God ; so far, science and religion are at one. 
We are told that the Emperor Napoleon remarked 
to the great astronomer and mathematician Laplace, 

They tell me you have written this large book on the 
Mechanism of the Universe, without saying a word 
about the Creator.” Laplace replied, “ Sire, I am not 
aware of needing any such hypothesis.” Perhaps not, 
for his purpose ; but he needed the other ‘ hypothesis ’ 
or trust that we have spoken of; and this is not so 
unrelated to what he called the ‘ hypothesis of God ’ as 
he thought. 

We must not forget to take a clear view of the result 
at which we have arrived in the preceding discussion. 
We have been using the word ‘ miracle ’ (‘ supernatural 
event being regarded as a synonymous expression) in 
a rigid metaphysical sense, according to which it means 
something whose explanation is for ever beyond the 
reach of our intelligence. In this sense the limits of 
the natural are those of the intelligible or rational. 

I do not suppose that any one, worthy of being re¬ 
garded as a representative of any commanding phase 
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of religious thought, has in modern times consciously 
intended all that this implies ; when consistently ear¬ 
ned out, it resolves itself into the doctrine of the 4 two¬ 
fold nature of truth,’ maintained during the decline of 
Scholasticism. Traces of this 4 theory,’ if such it can 
be called, are found in such writers as Lamennais and 
John Henry Newman, or—to select two names repre¬ 
senting a wholly different point of view—Hamilton and 
Mansel, especially the latter. We have already esti¬ 
mated this depreciation of Reason in the supposed 
interest of Faith ; concerning which an eminent 
Roman Catholic divine has truly said that 44 not re¬ 
ligious faith, but universal scepticism, gains by the 
stroke which smites reason to the ground.” Never¬ 
theless many religious thinkers have written and 
spoken about this question of the miraculous, as if 
they meant that the supernatural and the incompre¬ 
hensible were the same ; and hence it is well to see 
clearly that this meaning is utterly untenable. But 
if our conclusion leaves the 4 supernaturalist,’ in the 
above-mentioned strict sense of the term, no ground 
to stand upon, it leaves just as little to the 4 anti-super¬ 
naturalist ’ who wishes to bring all existence to the 
same plane, whether by 4 levelling it’ up or down. 
When we have settled that the natural and the rational 
are coextensive, we have only just opened the question. 
We require in the next place to learn the laws and 
structure of intelligence in order to know what really is 
intelligible. Now there is no reason to doubt that 
a thinker a scientific man, let us say—may argue, 
draw conclusions and systematise facts, and that these 
processes may be correct as far as they go; while 
through it all the inquirer may have a very imperfect 
comprehension of the laws and aims of thought itself. 
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In that case, his view of what is intelligible may be 
narrow and one-sided ; forms of real experience which 
have deep significance may be ‘ incomprehensible ’ or 
‘ irrational ’ on his view of reason, and hence may be 
in the end unreal to him. 1 This is why ‘ rationalism ’ 
is often, and not unjustly, used as a term of reproach. 
A deeper insight into the laws of our intelligence and 
into the ideal which it lays upon us would lead to very 
different results. Above all this, there is no reason to 
doubt that we are far from having reached any com¬ 
plete or final statement of all the structural laws of 
thought, not even when we work, in the light of 
Kantian and Hegelian principles, as deeply into the 
logical constitution of thought as is possible for us here 
and now. Hence nothing can be condemned as ‘ super¬ 
natural ’— t.e.y impossible—on the ground of its being 
incomprehensible to us, unless it absolutely contradicts 
what we cannot but take to be a vital law of thinking. 

If then we change our ground and let the 4 natural ’ 
mean the known , and think of the extent of our know¬ 
ledge as compared with that of our ignorance, we must 
say that for man all things as yet are supernatural. 
A few scattered drops of knowledge are ours out of a 
boundless ocean that waits to be known ; what shall 
we say of those ‘ scientific ’ eyes that are dazzled by 
the glittering of these few drops, and cannot see the 
ocean from which they come ? Are these the measure 
of all that waits to be known ? “ Am I,” says Carlyle, 

to view the stupendous with stupid indifference be¬ 
cause I have seen it twice or two hundred or two 

1 Cf. the following: “That man has had a liberal education . . . whose 
intellect is a clear cold logical engine, with all its parts in smooth working 
order, and ready like a steam-engine to be turned to any kind of work” 
(Huxley, Lay Sermon on Education). This is Reason at the stage of what 
Kant and Hegel call the Analytical Understanding. 
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True ViT h Imke d ° tards ° f us ^1. 

as ™il J Y f 15 me !u S WC llVe> for man must work 
as well as wonder; and herein is custom so far a kind 

fonTf gU r d ir g hlm ^ h ' S trUS benefit ‘ But slle is a 

fond, foolish nurse, or rather we are false, foolish nurs- 

mgs, when in our resting and reflecting hours we pro- 
long the same deception.” ^ 

We shall see in the sequel that the doctrine of degrees 

Truth ™ ; S . the , ult ™ ate Philosophical expression of the 
truth contained in the ordinary conception of a super- 

natural won,. Thus, on the whole, we find four 
different meanings of the supernatural: first, what 
is absolutely unintelligible, and therefore impossible • 
second, what is real as a matter of unanalysed ex¬ 
perience, but not yet thought out or intellectually com¬ 
prehended, and brought into intelligible relations with 
other known aspects of reality; third, what is not yet 
Known is neither experienced nor thought out • 

fourth, what is (relatively to some kind of existence 
which we are considering) a deeper reality— e.g., the 
self-consciousness of man, relatively to the world of 
matter and motion.’ We might add, as a fifth sense 
ot the supernatural, that which is unusual according to 
e customary order of events in nature. The first of 
these meanings is alone inadmissible. 


During the last century the question between science 
and religion had quite another form ; and the way of 
viewing the matter which then prevailed has not yet 
disappeared. The attempt was always made to argue 
from the natural world to the existence of an intelligent 
ause thereof, just in the way in which we usually 
argue from one fact to another fact. This was in the 
ays when the reality and meaning of Evolution was 
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scarcely suspected, and that only by a very tew thinkers; 
so that the physical world was believed to have been, 
on the whole, the same since its beginning. Under 
these circumstances, the relation of God to the world 
was conceived as that of Creator and Contriver, after 
the analogy of the human mind in manufacturing 
things. Let me quote Dr J. Caird’s clear and impartial 
statement of this point of view : “ The ingenuity and 
deftness of a human artificer are shown in mould¬ 
ing into accordance with a preconceived plan rude 
material elements which could never, by any possi¬ 
bility, from their own nature, have so shaped them¬ 
selves. If stone and wood and mortar had any natural 
tendency to grow into houses, or iron, brass, zinc, and 
other metals into watches, steam - engines, electric 
machines, the mechanist would lose credit for contriv¬ 
ance and dexterity; . . . but it is because the mere 
pieces of dead matter could not shape themselves into 
correlations of means with useful or beautiful ends that 
the skill of the external designer is rendered so striking. 
In like manner, when we see the rough materials of 
a world, which have no inherent tendency to frame 
themselves into such results, wrought up into planetary 
systems, vital organisms,—wrought up into innumer¬ 
able diversified structures, each often in itself, in form 
and function, a marvel of exquisite combination and 
contrivance, and finding itself in wondrous correspond¬ 
ence with the other existences around it,—this view of 
a world in which things having no natural connection 
with each other are adjusted in a marvellous way to 
each other for a definite purpose, at once suggests to 
us the presence of an external designer of infinite power 
and wisdom, for only by the agency of such a one can 
such results be conceived possible.” 
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to o, r , S1 " n argument ’ " ere an appeal 

to our feeling, to our sense of beauty and proportion 

m things, then it would certainly have a value of its 

own; though it would have to'he extended into a 

general view of the implications of our consciousness 

■ ^ Tu' 11 15 an appeal to the intellect, to be 

judged by the canons of the logical understanding, and 

from this point of view it has been shown again and 

agam t0 be wra PP ed in fatal ambiguity at every step ■ 
have not, however, introduced it for the sake of 
entering into this side of the question, but to show 
exactly in what way it has been overthrown by the 
principles with which the scientific thought of this 
century works. The argument has not been so much 
affected by the sciences dealing with inorganic matter 
(chemistry and physics); indeed, those physicists who 
have been interested in theology have usually exhibited 
a marked partiality for this line of proof; in this they 
only follow the example of Newton, who at the close of 
his great work lays it down, in the manner of a self- 
evident truth, that the whole complexity of natural 
things can only have proceeded from the ‘ideas and 
will of a single being of infinite power and intelligence . 2 
/ he design argument begins by laying stress upon the 
natural ’ inertness or incapacity of matter, and assumes 
an intelligent will to account for the forms of adaptation 
that such ‘ matter has received; and it is the principles, 


* _ For admirab, y clear and concise estimate of its value, see Dr Caird’s 

11 osop ty of Aeligion, ch. v. (2); and on the general question how far 

discursive argument can ■ prove the existence ’ of God, see also Upton’s 

HM'rt Lectures, ch. ii„ and Balfour’s Foundations 0/ Belief, part ii. 
ch. iv. 

Similarly the authors of The Unseen Ufiiverse “ assume, as absolutely 
se -evi ent, the existence of a Deity who is the Creator of all things 

(p• 47). b 
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results, and speculations of modern biology, and of 
evolutionary science in every direction, that have 
demonstrated the futility of all argument upon these 
lines. 

In stating the design argument, we made for a 
moment the imaginary supposition that if the materials 
employed by the human artificer had any ‘ natural 
tendency ’ to grow into the objects he desires to make 
from them, he would deserve no credit for contrivance 
and dexterity ; his work would be merely one of cultiva¬ 
tion. Passing, then, to the case of the supernatural 
designer and the dead formless matter out of which 
he creates a world of law, order, and beauty, we find 
that the corresponding supposition is actually realised. 
Dead matter, as there is reason to believe—that is to 
say, what appears to us to be dead matter—has been 
capable of giving birth to the most rudimentary forms 
of life at some stupendous distance of time; in the 
beginning all forms of life were indistinguishable, like 
mere specks of jelly ; in the course of time they gradu¬ 
ally diverged from one another, and grew more and more 
different until at last they attained the almost infinite 
variety we now find; all the enormous differences that 
have arisen can be accounted for by the relations of the 
living creatures to one another and to their environ¬ 
ment ; and, above all, the human race, viewed on its 
bodily side, or measured by its physical organisation, 
is simply one among the other species of animals, of 
like origin with them. There seems, then, nothing left 
for the supernatural designer to do. It is true that the 
supernaturalist can appeal to the difficulty of represent- 
ing the origin of life, and insist that a special, unique 
act is required for its origination—as also in the case of 
consciousness, or at any rate of the human conscious- 
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„ ’ ^ ar ? admittcdI y appeals to ignorance, 

and m ust necessarily be overthrown with the removal 

of that ignorance ; and, further, in the case of mind, all 

ndications of biology and psychology point to the 

’ll? 1 °j 1 ^ at ^ 1C dawn consciousness is coeval 
with the dawn of life, that there has been a continuous 

growth from the primeval rudimentary germs of feelin- 

up to the complex forms of mental life which manifest 

nemselves in us, and that this growth in complexity 

ot mental life has proceeded pari passu with growth 

in complexity of nervous organisation. Not only 

mans erect gait and noble bearing are now held 

to have originated in the course of a vast process 

o evolution, but his whole intellectual and moral 


^ We ^ r ’ s P ee ch, his reason, his conscience; and 

a this upward growth can only have been accom- 

P is ed at the cost of continual effort and struggle 
and pain. 


No conclusion can be drawn from the mere diffi- 
c u ty , or even the apparent impossibility, of explaining 
t e origin of life from ‘ matter,’ or of consciousness 
rom organic life: for this difficulty may be only 
ue to science having taken a limited view of the 
nature of what we call ‘matter,’ or to the fact that 
science in professing to deal with matter is dealing 
only with certain aspects of what we mean by material 

namely, those aspects of it which are cap- 
a , e °f measurement or quantitative treatment. The 
sciences which deal specially with its ‘ properties ’— 
P ysics and chemistry—are eager to tell us that they 
now nothing of what matter really is; they only 
now that it is something quite other than what it 
appears to be. This seems to be—from their point 
of view the only certain conclusion. We may sug- 
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gest, however, with Lotze, that what a thing is appears 
in its action , so that the true nature of matter only 
appears in what it does, and what it produces; the 
true nature of the antecedent cause only appears in 
the effect. This view may be expressed in Tyndall’s 
words (from the famous address to the British Asso¬ 
ciation) ; if we are to understand what evolution really 
is, “ we must radically revise our notions of matter ,” 
and discern in it “the promise and potency of every 
form of life.” If matter has ‘evolved’ or given birth 
to life, consciousness, rationality, freedom, morality, 
we may not think that these are anything less than they 
scan, but that ‘matter’ is something far more than it 
scans . By this is meant that if dead matter, or what 
appears to be such, passes naturally into organic life, 
it is because the former implicitly contains the capa¬ 
city for organising itself ; 1 if organic life passes into 
fully conscious life, it is because the former already 
contains the principle through which consciousness 
arises; and so on. hrom this point of view we over¬ 
come the separation between man and the world which 
is at once vital to the design argument, and fatal to it. 
We may question the legitimacy of this line of thought, 
but we cannot found a theology on the contrast be¬ 
tween what w T e arbitrarily choose to consider the 
natural incapacities of matter and the actual order 
and harmony of the material world ; we can never 
again try to pass “ from Nature up to Nature’s God,” 
as the old arguments tried to do. To my mind it 
seems clear that if we regard nature by itself, in ab¬ 
straction from man s consciousness and intelligence, 

.. . ^ r ’ , a * ' VL ma y ot herwise ex P r <-*ss it, the former depends on or is con- 
< >tione )y a deeper reality which has this higher capacity ; and similarly 
in the case of the other transitions. 
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it is as easy to regard the world as the offspring of 

blind forces as of an intelligent will. Yet it was 

nature, viewed thus in an irrational abstraction, 

that was considered the best starting-point for a 

constructive argument to ‘ prove the existence ’ of 
God. 

1 he problem wears a very different form at the 
present day. We are learning that there can be no 
question of proving the existence of God, in the sense 
in which these words were once understood. We know 
that man exists and thinks and acts; and we know 
that the universe of physical things exists and is ap¬ 
parently boundless ; but we cannot with any meaning 
speak of proving the existence of anything outside 
of man and nature. He who asks for proof that 
there is ‘a God,’ or who declares himself an atheist, 
shows, I should say, that he scarcely understands the 
matter he is talking about. The question is only as to 
the relation of man and nature. What is man’s place 
in nature ? What is our origin ? What may we know, 
and what may we reasonably hope for, as to our 
destiny ? As the century draws to a close, there is 
a growing tendency to get the great problem stated 
in these terms,—at once the simplest and the clearest : 
What are we ? What are we here for ? Hard as this 
problem is to deal with, it is not bewildering ; but it is 
bewildering to begin, as theology used to do, with a 
multitude of queries and arguments concerning the 
nature and character of God. It is becoming manifest 
that we can only know what God is by first knowing 
what man is. Hence ‘ philosophy ’ has been not un¬ 
fittingly defined as the clearest and deepest form of 
human self-consciousness, for its problem is the same 
as that of theology. Professor T. H. Green truly said 
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that theology—that is, dogmatic or systematic theology 
—and philosophy are related to one another simply as 
the uncritical and critical methods of dealing with the 
same problem. Let us endeavour to arrive at some 
reliable general principles by which we may be guided 
in considering this problem. 
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THE NATURE AND AIMS OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Frequently it is pointed out that the habit of isolat¬ 
ing and abstracting one inquiry from others within the 
‘ magic sphere ’ of Philosophy is a fruitful source of 
error and confusion. Philosophy, like Wordsworth's 
cloud, moves all together; we cannot isolate and come 
to a final conclusion upon one problem without thereby 
prejudicing our conclusions upon all the others. With¬ 
out denying this, it is just as important to remember 
that Philosophy, unlike the cloud, must be a whole of 
parts that can be intelligibly distinguished, and not a 
region formless within and without. That is no whole 
which does not consist of parts which are clearly dis¬ 
tinguishable just because the nature of their mutual 
relation and connection is understood ; and the ‘parts’ 
of Philosophy are not unrelated inquiries, but differ¬ 
ences of method within the One inquiry. 

The significance of these general observations will 
appear more clearly in what follows. 

§ i. Let us first consider the nature and aims of 
Psychology. It has been well said that Psychology 

c 
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may be concisely defined as the description and ex¬ 
planation of conscious states as such. This statement 
indicates both its standpoint, or the subject-matter to 
which it limits itself, and its method. 

The subject-matter of Psychology is conscious states 
as such ; in other words, it is necessary, but also suffi¬ 
cient, if any fact is to have import for the science of 
Psychology as this is now understood, that it enter 
into or form part of some one's experience, some in¬ 
dividual s conscious life : and the processes by which 
it is appropriated into that life form the problem for 
Psychology. Hence this science deals with mental 
life not as the latter appears through outward signs, 
but as it is for the individual who lives the life : and 


it starts from the self-consciousness or self-knowledge 
which is current in ordinary experience. In technical 


language : Psychology is interested in any event only 
in so far as it is a Presentation to a conscious Subject; 
indeed no other account, at once consistent and per- 
fectly general, can be given of the facts with which the 


science deals facts of mind. In so far as they are 
equally Presentations to a Subject, they are of equal 
impoi tance to the psychologist: he is not concerned 
to estimate them by any standard of Worth, as, for 
instance, Pthics would do. We must carefully observe 
that by the term Subject, at the present stage, is 
implied no more than was implied bv the terms ‘some 
one, some individual’—or., that conscious states only 
exist as gathered together in the unitv and continuity 
of a single life. Pach conscious Subject is thus a 
relatively permanent ‘ finite centre'—if I may so adapt 
Mr Bradley’s phrase—or a centre controlling a finite 
circumference. 1 he most general definition of a psy¬ 
chical fact is, that it must fall within such a ‘ circum- 
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feience less than this the conception cannot mean; 
and the conception of the Subject is that of a unity 
and continuity of the many distinguishable facts or 
states — less than this it cannot mean. There is no 
ground, so far, for assuming that the function of the 
Subject is exhausted in such unification, or that we 
cannot fill in the conception of the Subject and make 
it more determinate. 1 2 We know that it must be at 
least a unifying principle : and that we cannot get 
behind the unity of consciousness, is fully recog¬ 
nised in the most representative modern works on 
Psychology. 

By the ‘explanation’ of mental facts, and also when¬ 
ever speaking of a ‘ scientific ’ treatment of such facts, 

I shall understand their reduction to one and the same 
fundamental type : in other words, the reduction of 
their seemingly endless variety and complexity to 
modes of one and the same fundamental principle, 
operative throughout. We aim at showing that every 
actual state of mind is capable of being represented 
in the form / (a x , by , c z ) —always the same function of 
three variables 2 a x , b y , c z ; all variety being d ue, not to 
variation in the form of the function or in the nature 
of the constituents a , b, c, relatively to one another, but 
only to variations in the quality or intensity or other 
proper characteristic of each : these characteristics are 
symbolised by the exponents y, z. In such a case, 
what we have represented as / (a, b, c) is a principle 
of scientific explanation, or as we may otherwise ex¬ 
press it, a “ tool of analysis.” The aim of science, as 

1 It may be said that the whole problem of Philosophy consists in 
determining the nature of the Subject. 

2 I say three , but we shall have to come in contact with theories which 
fix on two, or even one only. 
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we shall see later on, is simply to attempt for particular 
kinds of Reality or existence what Philosophy attempts 
for all Reality known to us—to explain the variety as 
manifestations or modes of working of a single Power 
or Principle. It will be seen that this method must 
go beyond that of merely empirical description, or 
histona naturalis in the old sense of the term ; and we 
may, with Lehmann, 1 contrast the work of Bain and 
Nahlowsky, in the department of Feeling, as instances 
respectively of the purely empirical treatment and the 
treatment which proceeds by explanation on the ground 
of a general psychological principle. Such purely em¬ 
pirical treatment of a region of mental fact cannot be 
more than the material for science — it is not itself 
science. It may, however, be unconsciously employ- 
ing, or tending to employ, some scientific principle ; 
it may again implicitly involve two or three conflict¬ 
ing principles, as seems to be the case with the work 
of Professor James. The tendency of Bain’s work 
throughout is certainly in the direction of what has 
been called Presen tat ionism and Automatism ; the 

same is the case with James’s work in the department 
of Emotion. 

In explaining by means of such a principle, our 
method will have to be one of Analysis, — analysis 
directed upon the present concrete facts, in order to 
elucidate the present and past history of mind. At 
this point I may fittingly distinguish the various 
psychological methods which have actually been em¬ 
ployed, and at the same time indicate an exact sense 
in which the terms ‘ analytic ’ and * historical ’ may 
be used, hirst must be signalised a method of great 
historical importance which is here categorically re- 

Gefiihlsleben , pp. 5, 6. 
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jected. It aims at showing how the facts of mind may 
be built up out of elements which are assumed to be 
capable of having existed previously in a state of 
mutual independence, more or less. This method al¬ 
ways tends to be atomistic, and its assumptions are 
analogous to those of Mechanics, when the develop¬ 
ment of mind is viewed as a process of mechanical 
aggregation ; or they are analogous to those of Chem¬ 
istry when it is viewed as a process of combination. 
Surely the only philosophical and reasonable method 
is to work back from the present, the known, to the 
unknown, observing what elements may disappear pro¬ 
vided it still remains possible to say intelligibly that 
some kind of psychical life remains. Now, as Dr 
Ward and Professor James have most forcibly urged, 
it is only in a figurative way that we can speak of 
distinct elements in, or ‘ parts ’ of, the field of presenta¬ 
tion ; we have first a more or less definite field and 
then a change within this field, and so on ; and while 
these changes continue — in other words, as long as 
we are conscious — there is no breach of continuity. 
Again, we find that as the intensity of consciousness 
diminishes this continuum does not cease to be such 
and pass into discrete parts, but that differences and 
distinctions within it disappear. What we approach 
is a continuum in which differences are latent,’ or an 
indefinite homogeneity.’ This, then, on grounds of 
experience, may be taken as the type of mental growth, 
so far as intellection, the growth of the life of ideas, is 
concerned : the explicit coming to light of what was 
previously implicitly present—the progressive discern¬ 
ment of differences in a continuum where differences 
were previously latent. The distinction of elements 
within the continuum implies their being related: the 
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complexity and multiplicity of the elements related 
and that of the relations increase pari passu. If this 
view of mental development be rejected — and if re¬ 
jected for intellection it cannot of course be retained for 
feeling and volition—I can see no alternative but to 
accept the theory of psychical atomism in its most 
complete and consistent form. It is open to the objec¬ 
tions that we have to invent our ultimate elements, and 
cannot show that they have ever existed : that we have 
to a certain extent to invent the laws of their com¬ 
bination ; and that even then we have no possibility 
of so applying them as to read off and predict par¬ 
ticular facts in the way done in Physics and Chemistry. 
In these sciences, even if the assumptions—of ‘atoms/ 
&c. — could be regarded as merely a ‘ hypothetical 
fiction/ they are fictions which have some justification 
because they are useful, and enable 11 s to frame general 
laws from which consequences can be deduced in 
anticipation of experience. When an atomistic psy¬ 
chologist can write a biography in advance, then we 
may respect his hypotheses. 

d'he tendency at the present time appears to be to 
pass entirely beyond the atomistic point of view, and 
to represent the growth of mind as a process of organic 
development after the manner of Biology. But the 
biological principle of development requires a philo¬ 


sophical interpretation — in other words, it requires to 
be critically, clearly, and distinctly stated ; and this 
the specialists, in Biology and Psychology alike, seem 
strangely reluctant to do. However, we may regard 
the principle on the one hand as simply excluding all 
idea of a growth or aggregation from without—an ex¬ 


ternal combination of fact to fact as mind develops; 
and on the other hand as simply affirming—without 
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explaining—a growth from within ; so that the growth 
of intellection and feeling alike is viewed as an un¬ 
folding of subjective capacity and resources. To 
develop this view and to show the ‘how’ of the 
growth from within, would be in effect to adopt the 
principle which Aristotle formulated as yeveais eveKa 
rr/s ovcrias : the end being regarded as implicit in the 
beginning, — the development as the product of that 
which develops. In so far as we are unable to carry 
it out in this way, the ‘ biological ’ view of mental 
development approximates to a method which, though 
constantly used, is not usually characterised with 
sufficient definiteness and distinguished from others. 
This method we may call the impartially historical: 
it aims simply at investigating the characteristics of 
the facts of mind, in their chronological order, as 
gradually more complex forms appear. Its question 
is, What is the order (in time) in which the facts ap¬ 
pear in the normal mind ? This mere time-order is 
the only principle of connection between ‘higher’ and 
‘lower’ forms which it attempts to use. It would aim 
only at describing the characteristics of each higher 
form of feeling or intellection as it emerges, and ob¬ 
serving the order in which these forms emerge. This 
indeed seems to be all that we are able to do in the 
present unsatisfactory state of our science. In most 
of the existing psychologies the idea of development 
appears to oscillate between this historical view and 
the atomistic view. This vagueness is especially evi¬ 
dent in the treatment of Feeling. 

The Analytic method, of which I spoke, relies on 
introspection and on every possible means of helping 
and verifying introspection. In no sense whatever is 
such an analysis a division into parts capable of ex- 
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isting separately : we analyse a mental fact when we 
are able by discrimination to become aware of its 
several features or elements. ‘ Introspection ' is no 
attitude special and peculiar to the psychologist, nor 
can it be compared to an inner sense or perception. 
Introspection is simply a particular case of self-con¬ 
sciousness : we are self-conscious when we reflect upon 
certain of our mental functions as ours, and this is 
introspection. In ordinary life the interest of such 
reflection lies for the most part in idiosyncrasies; the 
scientific introspection of the psychologist is the same 
process, extended and made as systematic as possible, 
and directed to the end of discovering not personal 
peculiarities but characteristics shared by all minds. 
Indeed it would be going too far to say that the 
psychological reflection even of the practical or pre- 
scientific stage is merely personal. The natural as¬ 


sociations of individuals in the family and in civic 
life practically necessitate a reflection — though it is 
scarcely conscious — which results in a knowledge of 
mind, confused and superficial, yet containing the 
germs of scientific knowledge. Again, beyond the 
knowledge which is sufficient for merely practical 
needs, a more theoretical reflection becomes possible 
with the development of language, and above all of 
literature, for then we can have, so to speak, per¬ 
manent embodiments of mental life, in which various 


forms of mental experience are concretely described. 
This prepares the way for the more thorough, and 
more general, reflective analyses of the scientific psy¬ 
chologists. 


The analytic side of Psychology has been much 
neglected, in comparison with the historical, in recent 
treatises. This is especially seen in the Psychology of 
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Judgment and Reasoning. 1 In some works these—the 
very elements of cognition which are most prominent 
in our actual conscious experience—are almost ignored. 
We look in vain in any of our Psychologies for a com¬ 
plete analytically descriptive treatment of these. As a 
matter of fact, it has come about that they are most 
strangely and arbitrarily separated from Psychology 
and brought under the head of ‘ Logic,’ along with 
various epistemological matters, and with fragments of 
other psychological matters and of metaphysics. I 
maintain that a considerable part of the discussion 
in such Logics as those of Ueberweg, Lotze, Sigwart, 
Bradley, and Bosanquet, is purely psychological, and 
ought to have a prominent place in any ‘ Psychology 
of Cognition ’ that deserves the name. Of course the 
title of a treatise discussing these subjects is a matter 
of no importance ; the main point is. Is there any 
principle by reference to which they can be conclusively 
separated from Psychology? It is usually said that 
Logic is a regulative or normative science, showing 
how we 4 ought ’ to reason : it treats of the 4 ideal,’ 
while Psychology treats of the 4 actual,’ showing how 
we do reason. This distinction seems to me to be 
rather worse than useless ; it obscures the whole matter 
by introducing the complicated metaphysical problem 
of what is the true relation and contrast between the 
ideal and the actual, between 4 ought ’ and 4 is.’ 2 * In 
the first place, we must ask, what exactly is meant by 
saying that Logic shows us how we ought to reason ? 
Surely that it shows us what the true nature of reason- 

1 In both respects Mr Stout’s Analytic Psychology is a noteworthy excep¬ 
tion. 

2 It must surely be evident that this distinction is not more easy to define 

in the sphere of Intellect than in that of Conduct. 

# 
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mg is —it shows us its essential differentia , which is 
simply the nature of the process itself. So far as any 
process of thought is fallacious or false reasoning, it 
is not reasoning; its links must be more or less non- 
rational in character, being determined by the force of 
feeling, of custom or habit or ‘ authority,’ or other 
processes which it is the business of Psychology to 
investigate. Unless, then, it can be denied that 
reasoning is an actual process of the mind, we must 
admit that it is the business of Psychology to show us 
what reasoning is, since Psychology has to deal with 
mental processes. It may be replied : “ Certainly 

reasoning is an ‘ actual process of the mind,’ but Logic 
does not treat it as such ; Logic treats it in abstraction 
from the concurrent non-rational processes such as the 
sources of error you have mentioned : it treats the 


intellect per se, investigating only its organic functions, 
so that human knowledge is viewed as it were sub specie 
ertenutatis, as the possession of mind in general.” 
Now, all Psychology may be said to deal with ‘ mind 
in general in the sense that it is not biography nor a 
record of personal peculiarities, but deals with the 


normal mind ; further, the ‘ abstraction ’ referred to 


by the objector is merely one first from the processes 
of the emotional or conative order which develop con- 
currently with those of intellection, and then in part 
from the processes of sensation, ideation, and ‘ redin¬ 
tegration, viewed as non-rational. 4 Logic ' cannot 
abstract entirely from the latter, as even a cursory 
glance at any treatise—except, of course, on ‘ formal ’ 
Logic will show. The objector simply points out 
that the higher Psychology of cognition is a distinct 
branch of the science, and this no one would deny ; we 
are obliged to treat mental functions to a certain extent 
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in abstraction from one another. We may take the 
particular case of Belief; the objector presumably 
would say that Logic treats Belief with reference to its 


intellectual contents and its reasons or grounds, while 
Psycholog)- cannot do more than investigate its causes: 
in this science we “ work with the category of cause 
and effect," dealing with “ mere events." If the latter 


assertion is more than a tautologv I should meet it 
with a direct denial: the principle of cause and effect, 
as we shall see, has a special meaning for each special 
science—for Physics, Chemistry, Biolog y, and Psychol- 
ogy : hence to say that in the last-named science we 


use the category of causality is either to say that we 
make Psychology a branch of one of the lower sciences, 
or that in Psychology we use psychological principles— 
the specific principles of that science which distinguish 
it from the others. Coming, then, to the case of Belief, 


we must observe that this is a total state of mind or 


psychosis , involving Intellection, Feeling, and actual or 
nascent Volition. It is a result of the social and other 


environment acting on the previous mental development 
as a whole, in any stage of which the same three 
elements may be discovered at work ; the intellectual 


causes, as such, include the logical Reasons, so far as 
reasoning operates in producing or sustaining the belief. 
In other words, the so-called ‘ logical ’ reasons form 
simply one element in the organic unity of the concrete 
psychical causality which has produced the belief, and 
which is for Psychology to unravel if it can be done. 

If it be said that Logic must investigate not merely 
the rational grounds which as a matter of fact are 


assigned for belief, but its ultimate grounds and reasons, 
this must signify that Logic inquires into the meaning 
of Truth and Krror as such, and into the ultimate rela- 
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tion between knowing and being which is expressed in 
the conviction that Truth must be true of Reality. 
This brings us to what is perhaps the most funda¬ 
mental principle on which the attempt is made to 
ground a distinction between Logic and Psychology. 
Logic inquires into the distinction of the true and the 
fal se, the former being an Ideal at which we ought to 
aim in our thought—an end to which the process of 
thought should be directed. Psychology cannot investi¬ 
gate the grounds of this distinction or show its ultimate 
significance. It may be possible, however, for us to 
show how the distinction is used in the organisation of 
thought and knowledge ; and since this is to deal with 
the processes and results of mental functions, it would 
be within the sphere of Psychology. The question, 
How does knowledge ‘ physiologically and morpho¬ 
logically ’ organise itself in the collective mind ? is a 
psychological matter. I'or knowledge is essentially a 
social function, pointing through the medium of lan¬ 
guage outwards from mind to mind. The analytical 
Psychology of cognition requires us to introduce the 
conception of the ‘ collective mind,’ and to emphasise 
that social function of thought which is its essential 
aim. 1 We may say that the Ideal of pure thought or 
knowledge requires that the intellectual contents of 
different minds shall be in all respects similar : and 
this similarity suggests a deeper identity. Only through 
such a kingdom of intelligences can the intellectual 
ideal be realised. Hence in this department of the 
science we pass entirely beyond the subjective point of 


There is a corresponding deficiency in historical Psychology. It has 
been justly remarked that the growth of our common intellectual inheritance 
requires to be dealt with by a branch of Psychology which is missing—a 
genetic Psychology of the general or collective mind. 
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view almost akin to that of solipsism, as though all 
that existed were the contents of a single individual 
mind—which characterises the Psychology of sensation 
and imagination, and to which the whole science is 
sometimes supposed to be limited. 

Our conclusion, then, is that Logic must be identi¬ 
fied with Epistemology or the Theory of Knowledge, if 
it is to be distinguished from Psychology : its central 
problems are, What is the ultimate meaning of Truth ? 
what are the conditions of its attainment ? Epistem¬ 
ology is continuous with the higher Psychology of cog¬ 
nition ; but the former develops the latter in such a way 
as to transfer what we may call its centre of gravity to 
a new sphere. Let us now investigate the bearings of 
these inquiries more fully, particularly in their relation 
to Metaphysics or Ontology. 

§ 2. The two basal elements of knowledge—it will be 
agreed on all hands—are the consciousness of self and 
the consciousness of an objective world from which 
the self is distinguished. Between these two the posi¬ 
tive relation and the difference are equally essential. 
The self distinguishes itself from the world, but recog¬ 
nises that its relations to the world alone give to its 
theoretical and practical activities any significance. 
Each of these two modes of consciousness is a process 
of thought-knowledge, and like all knowledge is a pro¬ 
cess of reference,—the reference being in the one case 
to the reality of self, in the other to reality other than 
self. Let us examine some of the characteristics of 
the former. 

The central fact of consciousness seems to be the 
power of becoming self-conscious. In the mind of the 
individual there gradually becomes organised an idea 
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of self as a person of a certain character, with certain 
tendencies and habits ; and the reference to self occurs 
upon the more or less definite emergence of this idea 
in consciousness. This idea, like every other, may fall 
indefinitely short of the reality—that is, of the indi- 
vidual’s nature as it verily is—but this is irrelevant for 
our present purpose. The meaning and significance of 
the idea lies in the reference to self, which is funda¬ 
mental in it. In this matter the position of Descartes 
surely is unassailable. The irreducible fact of my ex- 
istence is ‘ I am thinking,’ which simply means 4 I am 
conscious of . . . .’ This is the actual concrete fact. 
It is impossible not to believe that the states, affec¬ 
tions, or modes of consciousness are my states,—that 
they belong to me as Subject. Descartes preferred to 
say, “ In knowing them as mine I know that I exist.” 
But it is less ambiguous to express the matter thus : 
the only account, presenting itself as immediately in¬ 
telligible, that I can give of my existence is, “ I am 
conscious of presentations"— i.c., of perceptions, mental 
images, ideas, memories, opinions, knowledges, and the 
like 1 —and the only corresponding explanation of tJicir 
reality is, they are constituents of my conscious life. 
In being conscious of them, I immediately experience — 
as well as reflectively know about —a life of Feeling and 
Activity in relation to them. Hence, although no state 
of Feeling or Activity can ever be an element in a pre¬ 
sentation as such, I know what I mean by both terms. 
This distinction was clearly pointed out by Berkeley. 
In his phraseology we cannot have an idea of Feeling 


1 It will l>e observed that these are not all ‘subjective states' in the 
usual sense of the phrase— i.c., the sense in which the play of dream and 
reverie is so: the greater portion of the modes of ‘presentation’ we have 
mentioned are real objective knowledges. 
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or Activity— i.c., we cannot have them objectified as 
presentations, or “ know a spirit [our self] as we do a 
triangle ” ; but “ we may be said to have a notion of 
them: I have some notion of my mind and its acts 
about ideas, inasmuch as I know or understand what 
is meant by these words.” > What we have said must 
not be taken to imply that we are self-conscious at 


every moment of our lives. As a matter of fact, it is 
not so; nevertheless, as Kant has it — “Das ‘Ich 
denke ’ [I am conscious] muss alle meine Vorstellungen 
begleiten komicn." However absorbed we may be in 
objective events or in trains of ideas, their reference to 
our self may emerge at any moment. 

In the conception of a being, such as the self which 
each of us is, we have the essential element in the 


meaning of the word Substance. This view used to 
find expression in such phrases as that the human 
spirit is a ‘ simple and indivisible Substance.’ There 
is nothing to object to in this, provided it is understood 
simply as an analytical statement of the meaning of 
the term Substance. There have been, too often, 
traces of a tendency to speak as if the word Substance 
had a meaning quite apart from its application to the 
human self: thus Descartes concludes, “I am a Sub¬ 
stance whose nature or essence it is to think.” From 
the same point of view, the self is often described as a 


substrate, ‘ underlying substance,’ &c. The apparent 
implication of all this is, that the self is in some mys¬ 
terious way separate from its own states, and looks on 
at them as a spectator. This is characteristic of a pre- 
Kantian mode of thought, which has not yet died out. 
On the other hand, there is the tendency, which has its 
origin in Kant, to limit the use of the conception of 


1 Principles of Human Knowledge , §§ 89, 142 ; cf. §§ 135, 137. 
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Substance, as that of Causality, to the interpretation 
of external phenomena, and to deny its applicability to 
consciousness and self-consciousness, which are sup¬ 
posed either to be beyond the pale of ‘ scientific ’ 
knowledge,—the view of Positivism ; or to require 
‘ higher ’ categories for their interpretation,—the view 
of Hegelian Idealism. I think we must conclude that 
the category of Substance, like that of Causality, has 
different meanings for the different sciences, and that 
its fullest and truest meaning is found in its psycho¬ 
logical reference alone. Akin to the same pre-Kantian 
view is the distinction of a ‘ pure’ and an ‘empirical ’ 
Ego, on which great stress is sometimes laid. Lotze, 
with his usual penetrating accuracy of thought, clears 
up these confusions: “The fact of the unity of con¬ 
sciousness is co ipso at once the fact of the existence of 
a Substance ; we do not need ... to seek in an ex¬ 
traneous and superior ‘ substance,’ supposed to be 
known beforehand, the source from which the Subject 
would have the capacity of figuring as the centre of 
manifold actions and affections." 1 Our view, then, 
cannot be disturbed by Professor Huxley's criticism of 
the Cartesian cogito ergo sum . 1 He supposes that the 
existence of a self—as also of reality other than self— 
is simply a hypothesis to account for the facts of con¬ 
sciousness, which may be self-existent. This separa¬ 
tion of the ‘ I ' and the ‘ thought ' must inevitably 
result in the position of Hume. The ‘thought/ as 
such, unreferred to self, is not the concrete fact ; the 
only concrete fact is as Descartes states it, for we only 
know thought as self-existent (that is, unreferred) when 
it is merely a temporary state in the life of a being that 

1 Metaphysic (Kng. Tr.), £ 243. 

- See his Essay on Descartes. 
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is continually self-conscious, referring its states to it¬ 
self as Subject. Thought only exists in this personal 
form ; by abstraction we can think of it as self-existent, 
but it is never found to be so in the real world. We 
do not, therefore, have on the one side 4 something 
called thought ’ (/.£., the whole concrete conscious life), 
and on the other hand ‘ something called I,’ and attempt 
to ‘ explain ’ the former by reference to the latter. Self 
is realised or lived or completely manifested in the 
actual threefold process of conscious life. There is no 
substance of the soul to be known apart from the 
actual mental life ; in so far as you know the funda¬ 
mental constitutive processes of that life, as shown by 
Psychology and Logic, you know the ‘ substance of the 
soul.’ On the other hand, the concrete mental life 
does not mean the fleeting presentations and transient 
ebullitions of feeling ; the deeper currents are the 
easiest to overlook, but are none the less ‘ facts.’ 

Such considerations as those which have been urged 
in favour of the recognition of the psychological sub¬ 
ject receive more sympathy from psychologists at the 
present time than used to be the case. Indeed the 
onl y question is, how far the acknowledgment of 
such a unity and continuity of consciousness can be 
kept free from metaphysical implications. Thus, Dr 
W^ard maintains 1 that the assumption may be kept 
as free from such implications as may “ the assump¬ 
tion of a biological individual or organism with which 
it is so closely connected ; ” but he immediately goes 
on to point out that this analogy must not be pushed 
too far. “ If we find anything among the facts of 
Psychology comparable to the parts or organs of the 
animal body, these are the ideas, objects, or presenta- 

1 Mindy vol. viii. pp. 466, 467. 

D 
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tions which constitute the contents of consciousness : 
in the unity of this content at any moment and its 
continuity from moment to moment, we have a certain 
counterpart to the unity and continuity of the body. 
Still this unity and continuity is not [all of] what we 
mean by the psychological Subject : on the contrary, 
we look to this Subject for an explanation of this 
unity.*' He adds the very pertinent observation that 
we may have to look to it too for an explanation of 
the unit}’ of the organism: “at any rate, as soon as 
the biologist regards the organism as adapted to the 
end of living, or of surviving in the struggle for exist¬ 
ence—thereby giving to life a meaning other than that 
of a series of physical processes—he has changed his 
front ; for such teleological references imply feeling, 
and effort or impulse as the result of feeling; and it 
is just these purely psychological facts of feeling and 
impulse which compel us to recognise a Subject of 
consciousness as well as a unity and continuity of 
consciousness.” Now if the Subject of consciousness 
were no more than a unifying principle—if the con¬ 
ception of the Subject signified no more than a unity 
of the manifold presentations—then we might fairly 
argue that the recognition of it could be kept clear 
of ‘ metaphysical implications.’ But as is admirably 
pointed out in the passage quoted above, we assume 
a central unity of Feeling and Activity as well as 
of Intellection, — a centre of actions and affections 
which cannot be reduced to presentations. Could 
this be reconciled with a ‘ double-aspect ’ or ‘ monistic ' 
metaphysics without emptying it of all its significance? 
Obviously not : hence it is really a metaphysical as¬ 
sumption. We shall see at a later stage to what 
extent, and why, it is so. 
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§ 3 * Let us now observe some of the characteristics 
of the reference to reality other than self. Our pre¬ 
sentational states, when appearing in the medium of 
those relations implied in judgment, continually refer 
themselves to a reality which we know by their means 
In ordinary life and thought, it is just in this aspect 
that we are specially interested in them, as true or 
false, as a means whereby truth or truths may be ob¬ 
tained and error avoided ; “we treat them consistently 
as significant, as ideas of something, as representative 
or symbolic of a world of facts.” The reality here 
referred to is an independent world or system of related 
facts; independent’ only as being distinguished from 
the growing changing thought of individuals about it. 
Such a system is implied in the very notion of Truth. 
The differentia of judgment, the statement of which is 
as old as Aristotle, is that it may be true or false, 
according as the ideal relation that I have framed 
holds objectively, between the facts, or not: that is, 
according as it can or cannot be referred to the real 


we are en- 


system. The relation or reference that 
deavouring to define is not one of mere correspon¬ 
dence : 1 we cannot get outside our own thought 
and call it true if it ‘ corresponds ’ with reality, 
false if it does not; but every judgment refers to 
Reality and consists in explicitly filling in, or 
determining, our conception of some portion of 


1 The conception that the forms of Thought through which knowledge 
is organised are parallel to, or correspond to, the forms of real existence is 
maintained by an important school of Epistemologists. This conception is 
dealt with, historically and critically, by Professor Adamson, Encyclopedia 
Britannic a, art. Logic, pp. 797 and 802. There is a strained sense in 
which the idea of correspondence is applicable to the case, but its associa¬ 
tions all point in the wrong direction. 
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Reality . 1 This conception of an objective system of 
facts —so far, undetermined in nature—connected by 
relations which are so far undetermined in character, 
is the least that we can mean when speaking of 
‘ trans-subjective ’ or ‘extra-conscious’ reality or re¬ 
alities. It is the most abstract expression we can give 
to the general conception of reality which is implicit 
in objective judgments. 

From reality in this sense must be carefully dis¬ 
tinguished what is usually called ‘ material' reality. 
This simply means the concrete sensuous content of 
present perception, with its invariable characteristics 
of Extension in three dimensions and Duration : “ the 
exclusive focus of immediate perception, which lights 
up its content.” 2 Notwithstanding its aggressive qual¬ 
ities, it would be absurd to maintain the independent 
reality of this fluctuating fragment. What we call mat¬ 
ter— i.c. y the material apparently given in this primary 
presentation—is always the experience of a particular 
percipient Subject at a particular time and place; what¬ 
ever more it may be, it is always a ‘ here-now ’ for some 
one. In Berkeley’s phraseology, its cssc necessarily 
involves pevcipi: but it does not follow that its esse is 
exhausted in pevcipi ,—in other words, that it consists 
merely of “ ideas in my mind ” in the Berkeleian sense. 
It must be borne in mind that in speaking of ‘ matter 1 
we are speaking only of matter as appearing in imme¬ 
diate perception. The world with which the material 
sciences (Physics and Chemistry) deal—the world of 
atoms or material centres in constant motion—is not 

1 Since we are now dealing with objective judgments, the question of 
how far these statements apply to self-knowledge— i.c.y to judgments of 
4 introspection,’ so-called—is deferred : see § 4. 

- (Jf. Bradley, Logic, bk. I. ch. ii. §§ 23-27. 
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perceived. The attempt sometimes made to put it on 
a level with what is given in sense by saying that if oui- 
senses and instruments were line enough we should 
perceive these motions, seems to me to be a superficial 
evasion. Such senses would be altogether unlike any¬ 
thing to which we can apply the name: the abstract 
possibility of new senses, showing us entirely new 
aspects of reality, has no bearing on the question : we 
cannot conceive or intelligibly talk about such senses 
until we have actual experience of them. To resume: 
the plain man’s recoil from the doctrine that ‘ matter ’ 
consists simply of ‘ states of consciousness ’ seems 
thoroughly justified; and equally justified is the recoil 
of all reflective thinkers from the idea that the ‘matter’ 
which we perceive exists, exactly as we perceive it, in¬ 
dependently of any and every percipient consciousness. 
We have to keep carefully to the strait and narrow 
way between these two quicksands of Crude Idealism 
and Crude Realism. What is called ‘matter,’ if sup¬ 
posed to exist independently and for itself, is a hypos- 
tatised abstraction — a fiction coined from nonentity. 
But the objective system referred to in knowledge is 
neither material nor immaterial: being defined as 
above, it is so far — for us, for our knowledge — not 
determined as the one or the other. Its further deter¬ 
mination is a matter for Ontology. As we shall see 
presently, the physical sciences consist simply of at¬ 
tempts partially to determine it,—just as Psychology 
is an attempt partially to determine self-consciousness 
or the ‘ conscious system ’ of mind as such, which is 
the object of all judgments referring to self . 1 Know¬ 
ledge is a growth with two branches, which begin by 
diverging,— the one pointing inwards, the other out- 

1 See chapter v. 
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wards. The fundamental correspondence between the 
two is a fruitful and suggestive principle to bear in 
mind. But this correspondence must not be exagger¬ 
ated into a parallelism. The so-called ‘subjective' 
branch, or self-knowledge, is nearer to the root of 
things than the so-called ‘objective’ branch, or world- 
knowledge ; for the former, when developed into care¬ 
fully rellcctive consciousness of our cognitive function, 
is found to include the latter: the growth of knowledge 
in every direction is a function of the self,—it depends 
on the activity of self-conscious spirits : and its growth 
would not be possible unless these self-conscious spirits 
were, on one side of their being, finite. In this we 
begin to see the significance of the Kantian doctrine 
that self-consciousness is the highest condition of the 
possibility of knowledge. 

It is of the nature of knowledge to “grow from more 
to more”; and for this reason, as we have seen, know¬ 
ledge cannot be kept out of the sphere of properly 
psychological research. We may say that Psychology 
and Epistemology deal with the very same facts, but 
regard them from different points of view. In actual 
experience we do not usually adopt towards our con¬ 
scious states—and we scarcely ever adopt towards our 
cognitive states, considered in abstraction—that purely 
historical and analytical attitude to which the psychol¬ 
ogist limits himself. We are interested in our cog¬ 
nitive states as cognitive —that is, as true or false ; while 
the psychologist is interested in them as conscious — 
as entering into the conscious lives of ourselves qua 
individuals. The attitude which we adopt in ordinary 
life is the attitude of the epistemologist. He concen¬ 
trates on the question of Truth—that is, on the refer¬ 
ence to a world or system which is ‘ real ’ relatively to 
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the changing presentations and growing cognitions of 
the individual consciousness. The fact of this apparent 
reference, and the manner of its occurrence in Judg¬ 
ment, Psycholog}’ must accurately set forth ; but 
Psychology rests in the appearance. Epistemology 
does not rest in the appearance : its business is con¬ 
tinually to emphasise this fundamental constituent 
of knowledge, and to show that it cannot be doubted, 
perverted, or denied, as is done by the various forms 
of Scepticism, Relativism, Subjective Idealism, and 
the like. In the course of this inquiry it would be 
shown that the fact in question is no mere Intuition— 
that it is not merely a clear and distinct belief arising 
inevitably in consciousness : this much Hume and 
every Sceptic would willingly allow. It would be 
shown to be a belief which is rationally inevitable, by 
exposition of the consequences to which doubt or denial 
of it must inevitably lead . 1 

Intuitionism makes the certainty of all the funda¬ 
mental principles of knowledge consist in their isola¬ 
tion— i.e ., each is known to be certain, in and for itself, 
on simple presentation of it to the rational faculty. 
The best modern expositions of this point of view will 
be found in the writings of Dr James Martineau and of 
Hermann Lotze . 2 The Theory of Knowledge must, 

I think, regard the matter from another point of view. 
Its aim should be to exhibit knowledge as an organic 
unity of such a kind that no one constitutive principle 
of it can be denied without denying all the rest—that 

1 For an indication of the lines on which such an Inquiry would proceed, 

I may refer to Professor A. Seth’s Scottish Philosophy , ed. 2. 

2 See especially Lotze’s Logic , bk. iii. Historically we should also refer 
to Hamilton, and then back to Jacobi, by whose influence Hamilton was 
largely dominated. 
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is, without giving up every kind of knowledge. We 
wish to discover the vital functions of knowledge, or 
the principles whose organic co-operation is essential 
for its existence ; and the importance of such functions 
lies not in their isolation but in their union. On this 
view the basal principles of knowledge will be of such 
a character that they prove one another when put 
together, though no one of them can authenticate itself 
in isolation. But it must not for a moment be sup¬ 
posed that we are within sight of the possibility of 
forming such a system of first principles: this must 
remain an ideal merely, though it is an ideal which 
must be steadily kept in view if any progress is to be 
made in the Theory of Knowledge. Hence we have 
provisionally to accept the doctrine that all mediate 
certainty must in the end rest on immediate know¬ 
ledge, and that the ultimate premisses of proof cannot 
be proved. At the same time we have to recognise 
that this point of view—which is essentially that of 
Intuitionism—is not final, but only a temporary stage: 
though we may have long to remain in it. 

§ 4. We have now to raise the following questions : 1 
In what sense does the psychologist deal with Reality? 
In what sense does the epistemologist start from 
Reality ? In what sense does he endeavour to pass to 
Reality ? The answers that will be suggested may be 
thus summed up. (a) Epistemology begins by assum¬ 
ing Reality in the psychological sense : that is, it starts 
with a conception of Reality which, though sufficient 
for its purpose, is very partial and incomplete. (6) It 
does not endeavour to pass to Reality : it endeavours 

1 Mainly suggested by Professor Jones’s attack upon Epistemology, 
Mind , N.S., Nos. 7, 8. 
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to vindicate a function of knowledge which is a psy¬ 
chological fact, (c) This function of knowledge refers 
to Reality—which for the pure Theory of Knowledge 

in a negative and relative way. 
From the very nature of the case, we cannot attempt 
to make this conception of Reality positive, or to com¬ 
plete the (psychological) conception with which we 
started, until a clear view has been obtained of the 
significance of the epistemological problem, (d) The 
attempts just made constitute Metaphysics, or (a 
much more appropriate term) Ontology — the science 
of Reality as a whole. 

In the first place, then, what is Reality for the 
psychologist ? In other words, what is the nature of 
the fundamental function—or union of functions— 
which we concluded it was necessary to take as the 
principle of scientific explanation in Psychology ? 
This question has already been answered by impli¬ 
cation. We have seen (in § i) that the psychologi¬ 
cal subject—that is, the Reality with which Psychology 
deals—must at least signify a unity of the many dis¬ 
tinguishable states; and (in § 2) that this reality 
has a double aspect,— i.e., the Presentation in its 
various grades of ideality, from Perception through 
Imagination to Conception and Judgment, — and the 
states of Activity and Feeling that cannot enter into 
any Presentation as constituent elements of it. I re¬ 
turn to the question in order to bring out more clearly 
what was implied. We found that the reference to 
self, though always occurring within the field of pres¬ 
entation—in the wide sense of the term ‘ presentation ’ 
which has just been indicated—appears as a reference 
beyond the factual sphere of presentations as such : 
which is an indication that the Subject is not simply 
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a name for their unity and continuity, but, while mean¬ 
ing this, means also more. Accordingly, as I have 
already implied, the natural view, which we spon¬ 
taneously tend to take, is that the function of con¬ 
sciousness is not exhausted in the unification of its 
contents. Consciousness is more than knowledge, 
it is not all merely cognitive. There is a great ten¬ 


dency to treat it as if it were this—especially since 
all its constituents are more or less known about when¬ 
ever in self-consciousness we reflect upon our mental 
functions. This tendency — which shows itself in 
Metaphysics as Intellectualism, in Psychology as what 
has been called Presentationism—seems to me to be 
profoundly and fatally wrong. It is because conscious¬ 


ness is more than knowledge that we are able to be 
self-conscious at all. 1 The factors of consciousness 
which are more than knowledge constitute what Ham¬ 
ilton would have called the ‘subjectively subjective’ 
side of our mental life; in this we can distinguish (a) 
an intensive state which is in general conditioned by 
the presentations; and ( b ) an intensive state which in 
general conditions the presentations. These are re¬ 
spectively Peeling (pleasure or pain) and Activity, 
which is essentially selective or feeling-directed in re¬ 
lation to the presentations. Neither of these notions 
can be further analysed or defined. The facts they 
stand for are matters of an experience closer than 
knowledge. The psychologist must decline to give 
any account of the reality of the presentations except 
by his impartial analysis of them and of their relations 


1 Self-consciousness lias a real content which is more than the content of 
the objective knowledge realised by that self. When I am reflectively self- 
conscious, I am not merely conscious of having attained to certain know¬ 
ledges about Reality beyond me. 
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to these subjective facts; and this analysis at the same 
time constitutes all the account he can give of the 
reality of the Subject of these presentations. But his 
account must be partially true; if it is true in the 
psychological reference it cannot be false in any other 
reference. A completely true account of the reality of 
the Subject would be a final ontological account. Thus 
Psychology depends on an ontological hypothesis, but 
on one which is limited; it is this limitation which 
specialises Psychology in other words, distinguishes it 
from Ontology. Our conclusion, then, in brief is, that 
Psychology compromises with Ontology by declining 
to transcend this fact of presentation to a Subject, as 
we have analysed it : declining to transcend it in either 
direction, subjective or objective. 

In truth it is impossible to ignore the metaphysical 
and ethical aspects of psychological inquiry. I venture 
directly to reverse the ordinary view and say that the 
more truly scientific the inquiry becomes, the less pos¬ 
sible is it to ignore them. It is only by a compromise, 
merely for practical convenience, that the separation is 
made. We cannot entirely separate the science from 
metaphysics, and at the same time leave metaphysical 
questions open and unprejudiced ; certain fundamental 
questions are implicitly settled by such a separation, 
since the implication will be that there is nothing in 
mind beyond the elements which the ‘ scientific ’ ‘ non¬ 
metaphysical ’ treatment makes use of in its so-called 
explanation. When we have made the practical com¬ 
promise referred to, there is always an extensive region 
of psychological work wherein such compromise pro¬ 
duces little difficulty. For the rest, it is in the interest 
of clear thinking not to stretch the separation of Psy¬ 
chology and Metaphysics, since then we can make our 
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metaphysical assumptions as explicit as possible. We 
cannot totally expel them ; and surely it is better for 
them to be openly recognised than to be lurking un¬ 
seen and so giving a subtle bias to ‘ scientific ’ results. 

We have now dealt with the first of the three ques¬ 
tions indicated above; the second and third do not 
present so much difficulty. It has already been shown 
how as knowledge develops two fundamental lines of 
divergence appear in it—the reference to Self and the 
reference to Reality other than Self. 1 >oth of these 
are psychological facts in the sense in which we have 
explained the term. The reference to Self is as much 
of a problem for Epistemology as the objective refer¬ 
ence ; there is no absolutely self-evidencing character 
belonging to the former that is absent from the latter. 
The view of Common-Sense is, that in each of those 
‘duration-blocks’ — as Professor James would say— 
which we speak of as the Present or Now, we have 
an ‘immediate’ or ‘direct’ apprehension or conscious¬ 
ness of ourselves as Subjects of Peeling and Will 
as well as of Knowledge. This so-called immediate 
apprehension—which seems very simple but in reality 
is extremely complex—we have to expand and explain, 
and justify or criticise. I have already had occasion 
to indicate that it appears to combine two elements. 
Those conscious functions which make the ‘ more than 
knowledge’ of which we have spoken, are known about, 
and this knowledge is reflective— i.c ., belongs entirely 
to the presentational side ; but at the same time it 
seems to require a basis of immediate experience. 1 
When, however, we take into account the successive 
duration-blocks, it becomes apparent that the exist¬ 
ence of the Self through these is altogether a matter 

1 These problems we shall deal with in chap. v. 
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of intellectual construction. With regard to this, 
Epistemology does not, like the historical method in 
Psychology, rest content with mere succession, but 
endeavours to show — after the manner of the 
Kantian Deduction of the Unity of Apperception 

how such experience of succession is possible. It 
is possible if there is in consciousness a principle 
which either is permanent and “ identical with itself 
through Time” or has a mode of existence that in 
some way transcends Time. Both of these possi¬ 
bilities are included in the idea of a principle which 
is present in the same sense to every term of the 
succession. 

The other aspect of the central problem of Episte- 
mology lies in the reference which we have called 
‘ trans-subjective ’ : 1 this also needs explanation and 
vindication, in the manner we have pointed out. It 
must be carefully observed that we do not “start 
with a self-contained subject ” or assume that “ at 
first we know nothing else” than “subjective states.” 
Consequently we do not seek to “ leap from them 
[subjective states] into something absolutely different ”: 
we start with an individual who, ideally, has “ tran¬ 
scended his own existence.” We may safely say that 
there never was a time in the life of any individual 
when he recognised his cognitive states as being his 
own and yet did not just as spontaneously recognise 
and accept their reference to realities other than his 
finite self. It is in fact a psychological impossibility 

1 This term is employed by Volkelt, Erfah. 7 'ung und Denken: with 
it he contrasts the reference to Self as * intra-subjective.’ But he 
endeavours, in the Cartesian manner, to assign superior certainty 
and validity to the latter. This view we shall have to regard as highly 
questionable. 
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for a man to “know only his own states'’: 1 the sup¬ 
position that it can be so arises only from the vague 
and unscientific character of the terminology em¬ 
ployed. Descartes, and many others after him, re¬ 
garded Thought as a kind of prehensile organ with 
which mind is endowed. In this case it becomes 
possible, and apparently intelligible, to ask whether 
the objects of this Thought (in knowledge) are “ states 
of the mind itself” or “ external objects.” Descartes 
assumes the former; hence immediately arises the 
question, What warrant, then, have we for belief in 
the conscious minds of our fellow-men, or in any other 
trans-subjective reality ? From the nature of the case, 
no warrant can be found. Now the proposition that 
“all the objects of our knowledge are ideas in our 
own minds” is utterly destitute of meaning, and plau¬ 
sible only through a careless use of language; but 
apart from this, if we start with mental modes un¬ 
referred save to the Self only, we cannot establish 
the reasonableness of their reference at a later stage 
to reality other than Self. T hese statements could 
only be fully justified by examining in detail some 
actual presentation of the opposite theory, such as 
that of Yolkelt. In the present Introductory Studies 
we cannot do more than show that the theory of know¬ 
ledge here outlined is thoroughly consistent with itself. 

We must observe that, implicitly involved in Ber¬ 
keley’s theory, there is an attempt to pass from 
knowledge of subjective states to objective knowledge, 
which differs from that of Descartes, and which has 
its attraction for some thinkers at the present day. 


1 That is, unless the term is so general that 
states’ means 4 not being able to get outside 
truism was not what Descartes had in view. 


4 knowing only one’s own 
one’s thought.’’ But this 
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The fact on which stress is laid is merely negative— 
the individual s want of consciousness of productive 
power in relation to the presentations of the senses, 
while he has this consciousness of productive power 
in relation to his thought as such, and of controlling 
power in relation to his mental images. It is inferred 
that the presence of sensation postulates a reality or 
realities beyond the individual's consciousness, as the 
originating cause of his sensation : the implication 
of course is that the being, or beings, must be of 
nature similar to his own' consciousness. We must 
point out that the analogy breaks down unless thought 
is a kind of sensation or sensation a kind of thought : 
otherwise, we cannot infer from subjective productive 
power in the one case to similar but trans-subjective 
power in the other. Apart from this, we cannot found 
such large conclusions on a mere want of explicit 
consciousness of production in relation to sense : why 
may not the individual Subject be a Leibnitian monad, 
and its whole experience simply the evolution of its 
own nature ? The argument can only be made valid 
by presupposing an intellectual grasp of trans-subjective 
reality; and it then becomes simply a means of de¬ 
termining the constitution of that reality. 

§5. We have spoken of the ‘ intra-subjective ’ and 
* trans-subjective ’ references as giving rise to the 
central problem of Epistemology: for the critical ex¬ 
amination of these prepares the way for a systematic 
criticism of the constituent elements of knowledge. 

The physical sciences assume the validity of the 
trans-subjective reference, and in effect they seek, by 
hypotheses concerning the nature of the objective 
system referred to, to reduce the indefiniteness of the 
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conception, “ that which does not depend for its exist¬ 
ence upon any individual's knowledge of it. I say 
‘ in effect,’ because no science ever explicitly presented 
its problem to itself in this way ; nevertheless the work 
of the sciences presupposes the fundamental reference 
in the general form in which we have defined it. Now 
the special sciences, in dealing with extra-conscious 
existence as thus understood, make implicit assump¬ 
tions concerning its nature ; or, as we may otherwise 
express it, each of them in its own sphere assigns a 
special meaning to reality, and should limit itself to 
dealing with reality in that special sense. 

(a) Physics and Mechanics limit themselves to 
events that can be reduced to mechanical action vis a 
tergo iinpvcssa. In using this phrase as characteristic 
of mechanical action, I assume the point of view of 
English physicists, according to which the only 
‘ action ’ between bodies which is intelligible is that 
which occurs when they are in contact,—being, there¬ 
fore, of the nature of ‘stress,' that is, tension or 
pressure. The only form of action with which Newton 
and Galileo had to deal was that of visible contact or 
of freely falling bodies; the notion of visible contact- 
action (vis a tergo) was the clearest that presented 
itself, and was taken as the type of all action. Newton 
rejected with contempt the notion of ‘ action at a 
distance ’ or attraction between portions of matter 
separated by any immaterial element. In this, Eng¬ 
lish physicists have followed him ; hence the attempts 
constantly made to explain the apparently attractive 
forces of Gravity, Electricity, and Magnetism, as 
peculiar cases of action by stress. 1 Continental 

1 This is well illustrated in Mr MacAlister’s review of Stallo's Concepts 
of Modern Physics , Mind , vol. viii. 
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physicists, however, appear to have brought thern- 
selves to see no difficulty in ‘ action at a distance ’: 
this has been the case since the time of Kant, when it 
was assumed that there do verily exist forces of attrac¬ 
tion between material bodies or particles. Thus Kant, 
in his Metaphysical Foundations of Natural Science, sup¬ 
posed matter to be essentially endowed with two kinds 
of force, attractive and repulsive, these being more or 
less balanced ; by this means the finite density of 
matter was explained. This position is prima facie 
more reasonable than the Newtonian, and it is far 
more carefully thought out than the latter, which starts 
from the uncritical metaphysics of ‘common-sense.’ 
Lotze has subjected the notion of contact-action to a 
careful examination, and has shown that so far from 
being simple it is in the highest degree obscure, so 
that we have no right to reject in its favour the notion 
of distance-action; 1 and Newton’s definitions—by 
which he supposed he was explaining real qualities of 
things, e.g., ‘ force ’ as real cause, ‘ mass ’ as real quantity 
of matter have been severely criticised, as in Mach’s 
Development of Mechanics, and in the properly physical 
parts of Professor Karl Pearson’s very variegated 
composition, The Grammar of Science . 2 It must be 
orne in mind that here, and in what follows, our 
object is merely to indicate the nature of the problems 
which the principles of science present for the Theory 

of Knowledge; but we can only do this by at least 
suggesting their solutions. 

In one respect all physicists alike have developed a 
new point of view since Newton’s time: that of the 


* See his Metaphysic , Cosmology , ch. vii. 

2 They keep their places in all English text-books, which in this as in 
other respects, follow the authoritative treatise of Thomson and Tail. 

E 
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doctrine of Energy. Events are explained, from the 
mechanical point of view, if they can be exhibited as 
cases of the ‘ transference ’ of what is called Energy. 
Energy is universally defined as the Power (Capacity, 
or some synonymous term) of ‘ doing work (over¬ 
coming resistance through space). It is a protean 
something, never observable by the senses, and always 
passing from one form to another, from one portion 
of matter to another. We find two kinds of Energy 
distinguished : Kinetic energy, which a material system 
possesses in virtue of its motion, and Potential energy, 
which it possesses in virtue of its position, as when a 
pendulum is at the extreme point of its swing. Energy 
is like a homogeneous continuum, containing no princi¬ 
ple of difference within it ; hence Matter is assumed as 
a second entity, supplying the diverse and ever-changing 
forms in which Energy manifests itself in space and 
time. These material forms are ultimately reducible 
to aggregates of atomic centres, conceived as subjects 
of motion, and as capable of intrinsic movement (vibra¬ 
tion, &c.) : motion, of one kind or another, is their 
only quality. Energy is always spoken of as if it were 
measurable ; but what is really measured is the sensible 
motion (in space and time) of the material forms: even 
in Weight—when estimated in any other way than by 
muscular sensation of strain—what is measured is 
really motion,—the ‘ unit of mass ’ and ‘ unit of work ’ 
are in the last resort movements through a unit of 
length in so many units of time. In fact, modern 
Physics is returning to the position which was marked 
out by Descartes, Spinoza, and Hobbes, and of which 
in its full significance they were clearly conscious : 
“ Give us Extension and Motion, and we will construct 
the world.” There is, indeed, scarcely an excuse for 
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r ‘ ‘ de K, Hat Energy is s °mething verily existing, 
measurable somewhat as a fluid is, and contained in 

the material universe and circulating in it very much 

^ a Sp0nge ' Such crudities are indeed 

worthy of those who are never tired of sneering at the 

mere metaphysician.’> The first step towards an 
explicit revival of the Cartesian view will be taken 
when it is generally recognised that Potential Energv 
is an obscure fiction, and that 4 all Energy is Kinetic — 
that is, there is no Energy which is not associated with 
motion. This conclusion is defended by Mr MacAlister 

(/ * In the case of an oscillating material system, 
t e energy of motion is alternately in the system itself 
and in the moving matter around it ; there is no need 
to assume any mysterious ‘ potentiality.’ It may then 
become evident that Energy is the bare notion of a 
principle of Continuity—or perhaps we should say, of 
Identity assumed to be immanent in a multiplicity of 
atomic centres of motion. The nature of motion is 
defined in Newton’s first Maw,’ which states that any 
material element moves, or varies its motion, only in 
so far as it is determined to do so by adjacent moving 
elements; or, we may add, by some cause which 
cannot be explained on purely physical principles. 
The principle of Conservation may then be stated thus : 
the more we are able to isolate an aggregate of material 
elements, and regard it as a self-contained whole, the 
more completely will the motion of any element in it 
determine and be determined by the motions of all the 
other elements. For Physics, what is real is what can 
be brought under this law. But physical science knows 
of no locked or closed material ‘ system ’ or aggregate, 
and only to such would the law be completely applic- 

1 See Professor Tait’s writings, passim. 
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able. Hence even if Energy were measurable, it is quite 
unjustifiable to speak of the quantity of Energy in the 
material universe as a whole. Science has no concern 
with anything self-contained, self-existent, or whole in 
any absolute sense : these are ontological conceptions. 
There may be forms of reality which cannot be brought 
under the ‘ law ’ of Conservation or mechanical reci¬ 
procity ; for which, therefore, mechanical explanation 
is inadequate, and with which physics cannot deal. 

(I,) Chemistry introduces a new principle—namely, 
what is called Affinity — by which certain elements 
combine, while others refuse to do so. These combi¬ 
nations are attended by events that are capable of 
being expressed in mechanical terms; but although 
the nature of chemical affinity is very imperfectly 
understood, there seems to be no prospect of a purely 
mechanical explanation : the chemical change is quali¬ 
tative, and mechanics can deal only with quantitative 
changes (those to which the process of measurement 
by reference to a fixed unit is applicable), hence 
mechanics cannot do more than enumerate the quanti¬ 
tative conditions (relations of weight, <S:c.) which are 
necessary for a given chemical qualitative change to 
take place. Further, it is of the essence of mechanical 
determination to be an external determination of one 
atom or material element by others ; while chemical 
affinity seems not unfittingly to be compared to a 
species of immanent attraction of a molecule of one 
kind for another (or a definite number of others) of 
another kind. It is probable that the difference will 
be generally recognised when physicists recognise that 
the customary phraseology about the transference, 
transformation, and quantitative measurement of 
Energy, as such, is meaningless. 
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(<.) biolog)' and Physiology assume a new principle 
—organic activity. Living matter only exists in in¬ 
dividual centres or organisms. The biological defini¬ 
tion of an organism is: a being such that all its 
activities are co-ordinated in the interest of itself as a 
whole. The statements often made to the effect that 
mechanical explanation is the watchword of modern 
Physiology, 1 simply mean that Life can only be treated 
scientifically by isolating its particular processes, and 
ascertaining the physical and chemical conditions of 
each. These conditions are necessary in order that 
the vital process in question should take place; but 
the latter is not reducible to, or ‘ constituted ’ by, its 
physico-chemical conditions, 2 much less can the co¬ 
ordination of all these vital processes to the one end of 
the life of the whole be explained by physics or chem¬ 
istry. The organism must not only be capable of 
adapting itself to changes in its environment—it must 
initiate activities of its own, independently of such 
changes. In this matter, Professor Sanderson’s address 
to the British Association (1893), and the subsequent 
discussion in the biological section, may be regarded 
as rather more than symptomatic. 3 

(d) Psychology assumes yet another principle—con¬ 
scious activity, continually rising to self-consciousness. 
The nature of the psychological hypothesis has been 
already discussed in some detail. 

Let us now briefly review these principles and their 
mutual relations. Kach of them is a limited ontologi- 


1 See, e.g the quotations and references given by Hoffding, Psychology, 
ch. ii. 

2 In the same way, a chemical change is not constituted by the mechani¬ 
cal (quantitative) conditions which are necessary for it to take place. 

3 See Nature, vol. xlviii. pp. 464, 574, 613. 
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cal hypothesis—that is, an attempt to assign a meaning 
to Reality, or fill in the conception of it to a certain 
limited extent. We have seen that Psychology, aris¬ 
ing from the subjective reference of knowledge, may be 
distinguished as a subjective science, the others as 
objective sciences. In this case, ‘Psycho-physics’ or 
‘ Physiological Psychology * must be placed among the 
objective sciences ; when Psychology devotes itself to 
experiment—that is, chiefly, to physiological experi¬ 
ment—it simply places itself at the standpoint of the 
sciences of non-human nature : “ it is as purely objec¬ 
tive as it was before purely subjective; it takes its 
stand in the object from the outset, and treats subjec¬ 
tive facts themselves as objective— i.c., as mere append¬ 
ages or accompaniments of the objective facts of nerve 
and brain.” 

This brings us to notice that the hypotheses of the 
sciences may be arranged in an order of decreasing 
generality and increasing complexity. Chemical pro¬ 
cesses involve mechanical processes, but cannot be 
reduced to the latter; biological processes involve 
chemical and mechanical processes, but cannot be re¬ 
duced to either of the latter. What then is to be said 
of the relation of Biology and Psychology ? Our con¬ 
clusion must be that truth is on the side of those 
psychologists who defend what is called the ‘ causal 
interaction ’ of mind and brain, in the sense that the 
energy of consciousness in some way conditions the 
state of the brain, while the latter in some way condi¬ 
tions conscious states. It is obvious from what has 
been said that no physical or mechanical law, such as 
that of Conservation of Energy, can be brought in as 
evidence in this matter. The principle of Conservation 
can only be made applicable to the case by assuming 
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that the animal organism forms part of, and is merely a 
part of, a closed system of mechanical movement, which 
is the material universe as a whole. The fact that this 
assumption is actually dallied with by many physio¬ 
logical psychologists and popular apostles of science 
need not deter us from recognising that it is simply a 
wild dogma. The real question is, Has Extension an 
existence of coequal validity with that of Conscious¬ 
ness ? Descartes, Spinoza, and the modern 4 monists ’ 
assume, without proof, that it has ; but this is entirely 
a metaphysical question, which cannot be settled by a 
dogmatic assumption. 1 It is on ‘ phenomenological ’ 
grounds that we reject the monistic or identity hypo¬ 
thesis, as expounded, for instance, in Hoffding’s Out¬ 
lines of Psychology . We may express the relation as 
before : psychological processes ‘ involve ’ physiological, 
but cannot be reduced to the latter. But there is a 
very important difference. We found that chemical 
changes ‘ involved ’ mechanical, and could not be re¬ 
duced to the latter; but it seemed that the only scientific 
treatment of these changes consists in the analysis of 
their mechanical conditions,—of course, with the re- 
cognition that these are only conditions , and that the 
whole process is more than they : the result being that 
we can only give an external descriptive account of the 
qualitative changes which are the manifestation of the 
‘ more ’—of what transcends mere mechanism in the 
process. The case seemed to be the same with regard 
to the mechanical and chemical conditions of the 
changes in which life consists. But it is not the case 
that the only scientific treatment of consciousness con¬ 
sists in the analysis of its physiological conditions, 
although psychologists are more ready to acknowledge 

1 On this whole subject, see Appendix to this chapter. 
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this in a general way than to act upon it in particular 
cases. 1 

The function of Epistemology is explicitly to formu¬ 
late and compare the ontological assumptions on which 
the several sciences rest. It has to “ submit such 
conceptions to a critical analysis with a view of dis¬ 
covering how far they can be thought out , or how far 
when this is done they refute themselves and call for a 
different mode of statement if they are to be taken as a 
formulation of the ultimate nature of the real.'” 2 This 
might be called a ‘criticism of categories.’ The in¬ 
vestigation is ‘critical,’ because it is not content with 
mere phraseology or mere picture-thinking, but with 
clear and distinct meanings. Under these circum¬ 

stances it appears that Reality cannot be conceived 
except after the analogy of our own conscious and 
self-conscious life—or after the analogy of some aspect 
of that life, such as unity or identity. It is a question 
whether reality conceived in any other way does not 
become an existence without content : in other words, 
does not approximate to that conception of empty or 
abstract Being which as a conception is indistinguishable 
from Nothing. From this point of view, if we regard 
reality as an all-inclusive whole which is implicitly 
‘ filled in ’—of which the general nature is implicitly but 
fully known—from the outset (by reference to the con¬ 
scious life of man), then we may say that the sciences 
make abstractions of particular portions of it. For 
this way of envisaging the matter, a proper use of the 

1 For a very careful examination of the extent to which Physiology can 
aid Psychology', see Mr Stout’s Analytic Psychology, vol. i. Introduc¬ 
tion, § 4. 

- Cf. Em. Brit., art. Philosophy , p. 793^7. 
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Hegelian Logic is most helpful. 1 Epistemology has 
further to investigate and state clearly the methodo¬ 
logical assumptions made by the special sciences. 
Among these the most important are : the Uniformity 
of Nature, “ the same system of conditions, if it oc¬ 
curs more than once, will produce the same effect ” ; 
and Universal Causation,—“ every process or fact must 
be somehow completely conditioned by other processes.” 
In examining these, we are led to inquire into the 
nature of rational evidence and proof, and into the 
different kinds of evidence approximate to the different 
special sciences. It is most important to know what 
kind of evidence we ought reasonably to expect in an 
investigation belonging to a particular science. These 
questions have their centre in the idea of a ‘ hypo¬ 
thesis ’ as explaining perceived facts, and of the method 
by which we pass from the facts to the explanation,— 
in other vvords, from empirically valid to uncondition¬ 
ally valid Judgments. Under what conditions is this 
possible ? These are the problems with which what 
has been called * Inductive Logic ’ has professed to 
deal ; and we may safely say that its achievements 
have been in inverse proportion to the magnitude of its 
pretensions. This can hardly be a matter for surprise, 
seeing that our one great authoritative text-book of 
Inductive Logic — or what until recently was such — 
implies a theory of Knowledge or Nescience which is 
in part based on the agnostic sensational empiricism of 
Hume. I do not deny that Mill’s philosophy leaves 
room for physical science, if by the latter is meant 
nothing more than a classification of * actual or pos- 

1 See Mr M‘Taggart’s Studies in the Hegelian Dialectic , ch. i. §§ 20-24 J 
ch. ii. § 34 ; ch. iii. §§ 87-90. 
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sible ’ phenomena according to their resemblances and 
differences, and a codification of their orders of coexist¬ 
ence and succession : though it would be difficult to 
adapt this view of physical knowledge to the actual 
extent and significance of such sciences as Physics and 
Chemistry. On the other hand, even a ‘positivism’ of 
this kind is excluded by the principles developed in 
Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature. The difference be¬ 
tween Hume and Mill in this respect is due to the fact 
that, for the former, the ileeting impressions and ideas 
of the moment are the only realitv ; while the latter 
introduces what is in effect the objective world of 
science and common-sense, in the guise of ‘ permanent 
possibilities of sensation.’ But, like all ‘ positivists,’ 
he limits the categories of the world — that is, the 
principles to be used in rationally interpreting it, in 
gaining scientific knowledge of it — to those of “ the 
like and the unlike, the synchronous and successive”: 
and thereby reduces his Theory of Knowledge to an 
incoherent fragment. 


§ 6. The problem of Ontology consists in the co¬ 
ordination of the results of the special sciences with 
each other. Its ultimate ideal is to connect all parts 
of our knowledge together in an organically complete 
whole: the more we are able so to connect them, the 
truer for us is their account of reality. In this sense, 
the ultimate test of truth is consistency or harmony : 
the ‘ultimate’ test, in distinction from the test which 
applies to Judgments of perception, referring to what 
is true at a particular time and place only. Our know¬ 
ledges are the more true, the more they mutually sup¬ 
port one another. This has been already illustrated 
and defended in relation to those principles which we 
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have called the vital functions of Intelligence; and 

we must now extend it to the whole organisation of 

science, to all those truths whose truth is not limited 
• » 

in time and space, as in ordinary empirical Judgments. 1 
This co-ordination of the different branches of know¬ 
ledge is in effect a co-ordination of the different kinds 
of reality with which the sciences deal,—an attempt to 
bring them to unity ; its ultimate ideal is to explain all 
things as manifestations, or modes of working, of a 
single universal Power or Principle. Such a Principle 
may be called the Absolute Reality : in other words, 
that which depends on nothing beyond itself, but on 
which all else is dependent. Thus Ontology is ‘ com¬ 
pletely unified knowledge ’ ; the sciences, physical and 
psychical, are ‘ partially unified knowledge ’ ; common- 
sense is knowledge in a chaotic and disorganised state. 
The difficulty with regard to common-sense does not re¬ 
late so much to the truth or falsehood of its Judgments 
as to the want of clearness and distinctness in its con¬ 
ceptions : it is but very vaguely aware of the signifi¬ 
cance of its own dicta. We advance from this state of 
confusion by progressively clearing, defining, and de¬ 
termining our conceptions. 

In the course of such a unification of the sciences, 
we should become more clearly aware of the meaning 
of the term 4 involve ’ in the connection in which it 
was used above,—how it is that processes of a higher 
category are dependent upon those of a lower, while 
they are different from the latter and, in a sense, op¬ 
posed to them. When this unification is accomplished 
—if ever it will be accomplished by the mind of man— 
the conception of reality will be fully ‘filled in,’— 

1 The place and function of these in the organisation of knowledge is 
the subject of chap. iii. 
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reality will be completely defined : for, as Kant points 
out in his Mctliodcnlchrc, complete definitions are the 
last result of Philosophy. But a definition or concep¬ 
tion of reality, or of any aspect of reality, need not be 
false because it is not completely true : the principle 
that Truth always has degrees is of vital importance in 
Epistemology. We must beware of supposing that 
the fixed alternative ‘ either wholly true or wholly false 
is applicable to any of the products of human thought, 
in common opinion, science, religion, or Philosophy. 
No possible theory, belief, or conception of ours can 
perfectly represent the concrete whole to which it re¬ 
fers, and which we regard as ‘ known 1 through it ; for 
as soon as the intellectual content of the belief is made 

clear and distinct, it bears evidence of its incomplete- 

• • . 

ness on its face, and becomes at once apparent in its 
true character as a fragment of an abstract outline. 
But it is not false on this account : the more complete 
and exhaustive knowledge does not annihilate the less 
complete, but embraces and transcends it, just as the 
wider view obtained by rising to a distance from the 
surface of a plain transcends the more limited view of 
an observer on the ground, but includes it. 

Closely connected with the explanation of the prob¬ 
lem to which we have been referring—the involution 
of the lower processes in the higher—is the explanation 
of the world-process of evolution , in the widest sense. 
The two radically divergent interpretations of this 
time-process—which are usually called the Idealistic 
and the Naturalistic—depend on the significance that 
is to be attached to certain apparently essential charac¬ 
teristics of human nature which manifest themselves 
in our Judgments of Worth. We must be guided in 
our unification of knowledge by the significance which 
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we assign to these facts of our nature: ‘guided,' be¬ 
cause on this will depend our inclination to Naturalism 
01 Idealism — that is, whether we regard the lower 
mechanical categories, or the higher, as most truly 
expressing the nature of Reality in its completeness, 
or as possessing the highest degree of Truth. We 
cannot say that “ as soon as Epistemology draws its 
conclusion, it becomes Ontology,—the theory of know¬ 
ledge passes into the theory of being,—the ontological 
conclusion is an immediate implication.” 1 As we 
have seen, knowledge is governed bv an ideal of in¬ 
tellectual Worth in the form of a rational system or 
completely consistent organisation of all Judgments of 
fact,—which is the end or aim that Intelligence sets 
up for itself, and which Epistemology has to investi¬ 
gate ; but there are also ideal ends in the spheres of 
practical conduct and aesthetic creation, which remain 
for Ethics 2 and ^Esthetics to investigate. Hence the 
theory of knowledge by itself is inadequate to give a 
complete theory of being, inasmuch as the former, 
dealing only with intellectual Worth, leaves out of 
account two sides of our nature ; and the theory of 
being must account for these also in drawing its final 
conclusions as to the relation of our human nature 
to the nature of the universe. Thus the ontological 
conclusion is not an i immediate implication ’ of Epis¬ 
temology taken alone, but only of this when taken in 
conjunction with Ethics and .Esthetics ; while, again, 
it is not ‘ something added on by an external process ’ 
to Epistemology, for it is one and the same self- 

conscious activity, which expresses itself in three dif- 

# 

1 Cf. Enc. Brit., art. Philosophy , p. 795 a. 

2 We shall see, however (ch. vii.), that Ethics includes much more than 
this. 
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ferent ways, forming the subject-matter of the three 
so-called ‘regulative’ sciences. 

The true function of Epistemology was perceived 
long ago by Socrates. The great significance of the 
principle he enunciated is only concealed by the very 
simple and obvious form in which it presented itself 
to his mind. He held that in every dispute there is 
something upon which the disputants ought to agree ; 
there ought to be a standard recognised by both, to 
which both can refer : if they had not agreed upon 
it, nothing but confusion could result. Hence, as 
Xenophon has it, he “led his respondent on to the 
underlying assumption" in any dispute. The standard 
of reference took the very simple form of a definition 
or determination of an idea, and consisted only in 
answering the question, “ What is the thing you are 
disputing about?" Hence he was led to distinguish 
two kinds of human knowledge : on the one hand, clear 
and distinct thought (eTriaryjfi ?/), obtained by using 
definitions : this is a common ground on which dif¬ 
ferent men can meet and understand one another; on 
the other hand, ordinary opinion (So£a), more or less 
haphazard and vague, and leading, when it pushes 

itself beyond its limits, to endless conflict and diver- 

- 

genev. This corresponds to the distinction already 
drawn between partially unified and non-unified know¬ 
ledge ; but before drawing attention to the implicit 
significance of the Socratic principle, it is worth while 
to dwell on a remarkable ambiguity in his explicit 
formulation of the question, “ What is the object of 
investigation ?’’—an ambiguity on which Plato’s Ideal¬ 
ism, if taken as an Ontology, goes to wreck, and which 
for modern Philosophy might be regarded as an object 
lesson. 
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The purpose of Socrates in asking the question was 
to arrive at a clear determination of conceptions— i.c. y 
at real knowledge. Now real knowledge is knowledge 
of reality ; hence Plato went on to infer that there 
must be real existences to which the conceptions, 
as constituent elements of knowledge, correspond : 
these aie the Platonic ‘ Ideas, —real objects of know¬ 
ledge, which are quite different from the things of sense, 
just as the abstract conception is from the concrete 
material of perception. Now by this procedure no 
reliable conclusions can be reached, for it ignores the 
most fundamental constituent of knowledge. Granted 
that in answer to the question ri ean, we have obtained 
our clear conceptions-^that we know what they ‘ are ’ 
as conceptions : how do we know that they are any¬ 
thing more than thinkable and free from contradiction? 
The question tl ian, with a deeper meaning, remains : 
in what sense can they be referred to or predicated of 
reality? or (more generally) what is the justification 
for any such reference ? The conceptions only form 
elements of knowledge when they occur in the medium 
°f Judgment; and every Judgment contains an objec¬ 
tive reference. Investigation of the significance of this 
reference must be the first problem of Kpistemology, 
and not one to be taken up afterwards in a secondary 
way. Coming to modern times, we find precisely the 
same fatal defect involved in the Cartesian and Leib- 
nitian systems and their descendants : we find Truth 
tested by certain intrinsic qualities of each distinguish¬ 
able idea as such. According as an idea is distinct 
(from others), clear (in itself), and free from logical 
contradiction, to that extent it is true. Truth, to be 
true, must be true of Reality; this relation or reference 
is essential to the very idea; surely then it is more 
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reasonable to investigate the nature of this relation and 
the meaning of the terms between which it holds, be¬ 
fore summarily fixing on some characteristic of ‘ ideas ’ 
by which to distinguish true ideas from false. The 
meaning of Truth as such is the prior question ; in 
the course of this investigation the criterion or criteria 
of Truth should appear. This is precisely the critical 
question which Kant proposed to himself, in his well- 
known letter to Marcus Hcrz : What is this objectivity 
in which Truth consists ? 1 It is a relation set up by 
our Intelligence : what, then, must be the structure 
of Intelligence, in order that such a relation may be 
possible ? This Kantian problem is simply the real 
problem of Epistemology : the structure and functions 
of Intelligence as such. 

The preceding observations may be further illustrated 
bv reference to two eminent thinkers who belong to 

» n 

our own day. There is a curious resemblance between 
the Socratic use of the question ri ean and the method 
of Lotze; this is seen most clearly in the part of Meta¬ 
physics which tlie latter writer calls ‘ Ontology/ Here 
we have only a determination of conceptions—Being, 
Individuality ( Dingbat ), Change, Causation. The re¬ 
sult is that we have no coherent theory of knowledge; 
these conceptions are made consistent, but we have not 
by this means got beyond the conscious Subjects whose 
mental products they are.- But in the ‘ Cosmology ’ 


1 This question, says Kant, is one which he himself, in his lon^ meta¬ 
physical researches, and all others had left out of account, and which 
“trives the key to all the mysteries of metaphy.sic.” 

-We are told (A/ r7., § 1431 1 Hn.t “experience compels us to adopt 
them ; but what exactly is implied in this, Lotze nowhere inquires. I am 
aware that in the third book of the Logic Lotze makes some contributions 
to the Theory of Knowledge, but I do not think they arc of a character to 
call for any modification in what has been said. 
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we take our stand at once in the world of objective 
realities, when examining “ the forms in which the par¬ 
ticular elements of actuality are united in one orderly 
cosmos” (Space, Time, Motion, Matter) ; and similarly 
the Psychology distinguishes from the objective world 
“ a world of spirits by which it is apprehended.” But 
the distinction is given no locus or standing as a definite 
factor in our knowledge : like the others, it appears to 
be picked up at random. 

Much there is in these discussions which is sug¬ 
gestively, acutely, and convincingly reasoned ; but the 
inconclusiveness of an inquiry conducted in such a 
thoroughly unsystematic manner becomes painfully 
apparent to the reader. How inconclusive it is 
may be seen by contrasting with it Mr Bradley’s 
method of approaching the same problems in his 
Appearance and Reality . According to him, Time, 

Change, and (in general) all qualities and modes of 
existence which involve Relations are facts , but “ there 
is no presumption anywhere that any fact is better 
than appearance,” even though (as Hot ze would say) 
“experience compels us to adopt” the fact. The 
fact is an appearance if it (that is, our conception 
of it) is found on examination to be unintelligible or 
self-contradictory. Lot ze, on the other hand, because 
experience compels us to adopt the fact, endeavours 
to free it from apparent contradiction and make it 
intelligible. How are we to judge between these 
diametrically opposed points of view, — apart from 
Epistemology ? Eotze would probably reply that if 
“ the very essence ” of the idea of relation contradicts 
itself , then unless the universe is a bad joke, the 
relational point of view is a pure illusion and cannot 
apply to reality at all. In this case we should have 

F 
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an absolute antithesis between reality and appearance ; 
but we cannot maintain this, and at the same time 
argue that “ appearances are facts, which somehow 
must qualify reality.” Reality would be left as the 
pulseless identity of a Spinozistic ‘ substance ’ or Par- 
mcnidean ‘ being,’ wherein all distinctions are wiped 
out and utterly annihilated ; it would contain within 
it no points of relation—nothing that is distinguishable 
from anything else. The theory which makes this its 
supreme principle must, when pushed to its ultimate 
conclusion, commit suicide by condemning even the 
fact of knowledge, even reason itself, as an illusion : 
for knowledge without distinctions and relations is 
nothing, and with them it can only—on such a theory 
—“stain the white radiance of Eternity.” Still, these 
considerations do not dispose of Mr Bradley’s argu¬ 
ment, in his first part, on ‘ Appearance,’ nor do they 
touch the question of how far it is justifiable to start 
with a wholly uncriticised distinction between appear¬ 
ance and reality. These questions have to be en¬ 
lightened by epistemological considerations, to which 
Bradley and Lotze pay comparatively little attention. 
We must begin by turning Reason, not to the in¬ 
vestigation of the universe as a whole, but to a more 
laborious and far less attractive task—the examination 
of its own nature as Reason ; only by such means can 
we discover what questions it is reasonable to ask 
about this universe, and, in Kant’s words, “ establish 
a tribunal which may ascertain and confirm the well- 
grounded prerogatives of human reason and at the 
same time dispose of all baseless pretensions which are 
put forward in its name: both functions being per¬ 
formed not arbitrarily nor dogmatically, but by refer¬ 
ence to the essential structure of Reason itself.” It 
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would have been well if philosophical thinkers after 
Kant had borne in mind this double aim of the Criti¬ 
cal Philosophy-: for these words seem to me to define 
precisely the point of view from which the system of 
Hegel should be criticised. 

How, then, does the aim of Socrates compare with 
that of the Critical Theory of Knowledge? Simply in 
this, that just as he attempted to take up a point of 
view superior to a particular controversy by finding 
principles common to both the disputants and assumed 
by them, and by then turning them to find the bear¬ 
ing of these principles, when explicitly stated, on the 
question in dispute ; so the Theory of Knowledge en¬ 
deavours to take a place logically prior to all contro¬ 
versy by seeking for “ an inventory of all that is given 
us by Pure Reason, systematically arranged.” Unfor¬ 
tunately the place it seeks to take is as yet an Ideal 
only. Kant falls into a grievous error when he says 
that Epistemology is a science which admits of com¬ 
pletion in a short time and with little labour, as soon as 
we have recognised the real nature of its problem . 1 A 
sufficient comment is made on this curious fancy when 
we compare Kant’s table of twelve Categories with the 
Logic of Hegel. Assuredly the vital functions of In¬ 
telligence, on which the existence and growth of Know¬ 
ledge depends, can never be arranged with systematic 
completeness until the whole organism of Knowledge 
is realised for us. What is possible is an arrangement 
adequate to the present state of our knowledge and its 


present needs; and as the century draws to a close, the 
necessity and supreme importance of this inquiry are 
being more and more widely recognised. 


1 The references to Kant in this and the preceding paragraph are of 
course to the First Preface (K. d. R. V.). 
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THE THEORY OF MONISM. 


§ i. It will enlighten the epistemological problems which 
we have been considering if we discuss the bearings of a 
metaphysical theory which is very popular at present, particu¬ 
larly among scientific thinkers who have been led to take an 
interest in Philosophy, and at the same time are biassed by 
their whole training and course of study towards accepting the 
provisional assumptions of physical science as an ultimate 
position. I refer to the conception sometimes described as 
the ‘identity-hypothesis’ or ‘double-aspect theory’ of the rela¬ 
tion of mind and body : sometimes, again, as the theory 
of ‘scientific monism’ or ‘metaphysical parallelism.’ The 
best popular exposition of it is that of Romanes, in his Mind 
and Motion: and Monism. But not only is the theory of 
present interest ; it is of great historical importance as having 
been fully worked out in the seventeenth century by one of 
the greatest intellects humanity has ever produced—Spinoza. 

Nevertheless, it is one of those ambiguous theories which may 
be made to face in nearly every direction, and from which the 
most contradictory conclusions may be evolved. Every theory 
may be called monistic which regards the world—including 
man—as the dependent manifestation of a single Power or 
Principle : every philosophy is monistic which seeks for a 
single real Ground of all things. Again, the so-called monistic 
theory of mind and matter is often stated in such very general 
terms that any one would accept it who did not hold a theory 
like that of Descartes,—of two distinct substances acting on 
one another. Such statements of it suggest that the negative 
of this dualistic view is its chief implication ; if so, the stress 
laid upon certain principles of physical and mechanical science 
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to prove it seems quite unnecessary. Thus Holding 1 classes 
together Spinoza, Leibniz, Schelling, Hegel, Fries, Beneke, 
and Fechner as Monists ; and in the hands of Romanes, the 
theory has become so accommodating as to admit of in¬ 
dividual immortality, the possibility of ‘miracle,’ and of 
physical ‘answers’ to prayer . 2 * By other monists, of course, 
such conclusions would be promptly rejected. These remarks 
are not intended to be taken as argmnenta ad hominem, but 
as indications of the vague manner in which Monism is some¬ 
times stated and conceived. Green, who strenuously resists 
every attempt to show that the reality of the material world is 
constituted otherwise than by the activity of a spiritual prin¬ 
ciple, yet expresses himself to the effect that “ our intelligence 
is not to be regarded as a result of Nature, or Nature as a 
result of our intelligence ; but they are to be regarded as 
having a common source and as being communicated to us in 
inseparable correlation.” ° I he Monistic theory has been ex¬ 
pressed in just such terms ; but Monism, when clear as to its 
own meaning, must regard the Ground of all things as mani¬ 
fested equally in what Green calls ‘ the uniform order of 
Nature’ and ‘our knowledge of that order,’—as much in 
Nature as in Man ; while for Green, the ‘ common source ’ of 
the two is itself a spiritual principle, and therefore is revealed 
far more fully in Man than in Nature. The distinguishing 
characteristic of Monism is to reject this view and to seek 

for a Principle of which Mind and Matter are equally essential 
attributes. 

This theory rests on four assumptions. The first assump¬ 
tion is that of complete psycho - physical parallelism : the 
doctrine that for every distinguishable change in conscious¬ 
ness there is a corresponding change of cerebral activity. 
This is only scientifically proved for those particular changes 
in consciousness which consist in the emergence of sensations 
and mental images, but it is assumed to hold throughout. 
The second assumption is, the unity and continuity of the 
material world,—the world of matter and motion, consisting 


1 Outlines of Psychology, ch. ii. (a vigorous but not very profound defence 
of * Monism ’). 

2 Op. cit. y pp. 88 fif. 

' 5 Prolegomena , §§ 35, 36 (editor’s summary). 
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only of motions of elements whose nature it is to move ; it is 
treated as a solid and universal continuum : all physical pro¬ 
cesses—including those in which organic life consists—are 
regarded as mere parts of a locked system of mechanically 
determined motions. The third assumption is that this 
material universe, as such, has an existence of equal validity 
with that of consciousness—has the same degree of reality as 
mind. The fourth assumption is that the material world of 
motion and the mental world of thought are—in Spinoza’s 
words —umi cadcmtjuc res , under two aspects ; or two distinct 
attributes of a single substance. The standing metaphor for 
this is, the convex and concave sides of the same curve, which 
cannot be separated without destroying both, and yet are 
different and in a sense opposed in their appearance. In this 
case, we find a more limited and a more general view ; that 
matter has a ‘ psychical side ’ only when it attains that degree 
of complexity of organisation which is required to constitute a 
nervous system ; 1 * or, on the other hand, that not only the 
highly complex motions forming the nervous system, but all 
motion in the universe has its psychical side ; omnia aniouzta , 
as Spinoza said. 1'his is what is commonly known as Monism, 
and is defended by Paulsen,-’ Hoffdingf 5 Lewes, 4 Car us, 0 and 
many others. 

Let us examine the fourth of the assumptions that have 
been indicated. With regard to this, it may be maintained 
that the unity is only a matter of verbal assertion—we cut 
the Gordian knot in words only, and explain nothing. It is 
a great question whether the unity of two things so devoid 
of anything in common, as the world of motion which the 
monists have in view and the world of consciousness, is at 
all conceivable. The two ‘aspects’ are equally real; though 
neither of them is independent of that of which they are 
aspects, yet consciousness is as independent of motion as 
motion is of consciousness—this is required by the hypothesis 
of ‘ parallelism.’ The underlying unity ex hypot/iesi can never 
be knotvn as such ; all of it that can ever be known is the one 


1 Rich I, Science and Metaphysics (Eng. Tr. of concluding portion of Der 

Philosophisctic /Criticismas). 

1 Einleitung in die Philosophic. 3 Op. ci/., and in his Ethih. 

4 Physical Basis of Mind. 

B Fundamental Problems , and articles in 7 'he A/on is/. 
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or the other of its two relatively independent ‘aspects,’ and 
its nature as the identity of these must remain wholly unknown 
and unknowable. The idea of substance and attribute throws 
no light on the matter unless we have first critically examined 
the meaning of this relation and the sphere of its legitimate 
use. We have no experience of a substance with absolutely 
disparate attributes. The identity theory has some appearance 
of being intelligible owing to its skilful employment of the 
metaphors of ‘aspects,’ ‘sides,’ ‘convex and concave,’ «S:c.; 
but even this support will not bear examination. These 
metaphors are altogether inapplicable to the case ; for the 
distinctions they imply have no meaning save for an observer 
somehow independent of the object which has the ‘aspects’: 
and the aspects adduced—for instance, in a curve in space— 
are really similar in nature, being simply opposite directions 
in space, and the like, while mind and mechanical motion are 
opposite extremities of ‘ the whole diameter of being.’ Who 
is the observer who distinguishes the aspects or attributes in 
the case of the duality of consciousness and motion ? Simply 
consciousness itself : this attribute must therefore be the more 
fundamental of the two, for it not only knows itself but knows 
the other attribute, while ‘ motion ’ ex hypothesi knows neither 
itself nor consciousness ; and consciousness is not merely a 
mirror for itself and the world, but interprets the world in the 
light of postulates derived from its own nature. That is, not 
only in knowledge does consciousness go beyond the line of 
obedient ‘ parallelism,’ in demanding that the universe shall 
be an intelligible whole; it forms Ideals in the spheres of 
practical conduct and aesthetic contemplation, which carry it 
beyond all finite experience. Thus Spinoza, in working out 
his monistic scheme, was obliged to assign an immense pre¬ 
ponderance to the attribute of Thought (consciousness as a 
whole). 1 Such considerations forcibly suggest that the third 
assumption, indicated above, is as untenable as the fourth, 
and that the distinguishing characteristics of ‘ matter ’ are 
less real than those of mind. When developed in this way, 
Monism points in the direction of the theory of Spiritualism 

1 In fact, it would be impossible to work out the scheme quite consis¬ 
tently without denying the essential attributes of consciousness : vis a tergo 
is the characteristic of mechanical motion, but vis a fronle of conscious 
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or Idealism. We will attempt a brief synthetic statement of 
this view in its most general form. 

We have seen that in addition to the function of our 
personality which appears in knowledge —in judgments as to 
the 'whether or not of a thing’s existence or the how of its 
existence, that is, in Judgments depending on a standard of 
'Truth, we also form Judgments depending on a standard of 
Worth. Such Judgments of worth fall into two classes, which 
may be distinguished by saying that one class relates to the 
worth of things as determined by characteristic relations which 
are only in an indirect way the product of will. These are 
the /Esthetic Judgments, depending on a standard of Beauty. 
'The other class relates to events that are much more within 
our own control—our conduct and character as conscious 
beings. These are the Moral Judgments, depending on a 
standard of practical goodness, and ultimately on a meaning 
or purpose in our lives. These Judgments of Worth, in both 
kinds, are often taken to be quite distinct from the intellectual 
Judgments referred to above, which are Judgments of fact; in 
knowledge we endeavour to make our ideas conform to facts, 
while in practical conduct we endeavour to realise our aims, 
that is, to make facts conform to our ideas, 1 so that the 
Judgment of Worth is npon fact. But we must look more 
closely still at their difference and connection ; for, so far, we 
seem to have a certain contrast or opposition between the 
idea of 'Truth and that of Worth. 'This contrast, which tends 
to appear, for example, in Eotze’s writings, may be very 
misleading. 


It is by means of these factual 

✓ 

minds attain to knowledge, that is, 


judgments that individual 
each ideally recognises or 


rather reconstructs what really exists. 


We have seen that the 


ideal goal of all attempts at knowledge is to attain to an 
understanding or comprehension of Reality as a whole—of 
all kinds of existence regarded as belonging together; whereas 
the special sciences deal only with particular kinds of existence, 
regarded in separation. Metaphysics attempts to comprehend 
the different kinds of existence together; it has not to ‘deal 


1 In aesthetic creation, we endeavour to make facts conform to one 
another: it thus appears to hold an intermediate place between intellec¬ 
tual and moral activity. 
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with Reality as a whole* in the sense that it ignores all the 
results of the special sciences , 1 but in the sense that it seeks 
to combine these results, removing their limitations and doing 
justice to each. Now this idea of a completely unified know- 
ledge is itself a standard of Worth, by which we test those 
attempts at scientific knowledge to which men have hitherto 
attained. It is an ideal of consistency, in this sense : the more 
consistently we are able to co-ordinate the results of the 
sciences with one another, the more nearly we believe our¬ 
selves to have approached to a knowledge of the universe as 
a \\ hole, of Reality in all its kinds, considered as one whole ; 
in other words, the more nearly we have approached to a 
completely unified knowledge. This Ideal thus constitutes a 
standard of Truth in genera /, as distinct from the more or less 
particular or limited truths with which we deal in science and 
common life, and which are true only under certain conditions 
of time and space. It is one aspect of Worth, which may be 
called the logical, and is co-ordinate with the ethical and 
aesthetic aspects. The particular Judgments are dependent 
upon the sensuous basis of concrete perception : these Judg¬ 
ments form the material which is organised under the guidance 
of the intellectual standard of Worth. The latter is of course 
a postulate of our intelligence ; and thus we see how far it is 
true that in knowledge we ‘conform our ideas to fact.’ The 
geiieral jiature of Reality, in view of which we organise know¬ 
ledge, is given us by our intelligence itself, hence in this 
direction we have to conform our ideas to the laws of our 
own Thought; but the material which is thus conformed— 
that is, the particular Judgments of fact—could not exist but 
for the immediacy of sensuous presentation : as we shall see, 
these Judgments have to conform themselves to this imme¬ 
diate element. On the other hand, in practical conduct we 
conform the immediate element to our ideas, but again it is 
under the guidance of an Ideal which, like that of the intellect, 
is given by our own nature ; while in Art we conform various 
aspects of the immediacy to one another, but, once more, 
under a standard which is nothing foreign to ourselves. 

According to Idealism, the facts are explained if there 

1 Many expositions of ‘ the relation of Science and Philosophy ’ in effect 
amount simply to this. 
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exists a Universal Being, — ‘ universal ’ because in vitally 
necessary relation at once to each subjective human con¬ 
sciousness and to the objective system of things,— who is 
the fullest realisation of all to which these strivings and 
aspirations of ours may be dimly discerned to tend. Ideal¬ 
ism finds in the conscious and self-conscious life with its 
ideal Ends—the True, the Beautiful, the Good—the key to 
the nature of the whole, the Absolute. It holds that “we 
must be in earnest with the unity of the world, but must not 
forget that, regarded as a system of forces, the world pos¬ 
sesses no such unity ; it acquires it only when regarded in 
the light of an End of absolute value or worth, which is 
realised or attained in it ; and such an End-in-itself we find 
only in the self-conscious life of man, in the world of Truth, 
Beauty, and Goodness which he builds up for himself, and 
of which he constitutes himself a citizen.” Thus in the first 
place, Idealism recognises that the deepest reality in the 
Universe is a Conscious Activity not different in kind from 
our own consciousness, in which it manifests itself most fully. 
The problem of Ontology then becomes, to show how it is 
concealed and revealed" in varying degrees in the various 
forms of natural activity known to the sciences. We say 
‘concealed and revealed,’ for the Idealistic view implies that 
what we call matter or the material world is a Phenomenon 
or appearance, in the sense of a very partial and imperfect 
manifestation of a reality of whose nature our spiritual life is 
the highest revelation that we have. It does not say that 
inatterls unreal, or an illusion, but that matter is only real as 
being the dependent manifestation of what we can only think 
of as a Spiritual Being. It does not say that matter is a 
perfect manifestation of Spirit, but that it is a very imperfect 
and fragmentary manifestation. Hence come the specific 
characteristics of matter which ordinary thought always sets 
in opposition to those of Spirit. We say that the Absolute 
is ‘ in vitally necessary relation ’ to each individual conscious¬ 
ness, and ‘manifests itself’ therein most fully; for Idealism 
implies that the individual consciousness is not only rooted 
in the infinite but is itself infinite on one side, while it is 
finite on another as having a centre of selfhood of its own. 
It is the very essence of the Absolute that wells up in us and 
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is experienced by us under the form of our Ideals of Worth_ 

the rational impulses to seek for and realise that Ideal, for 
ourselves, in its three aspects. In other words, there is the 
gradual emergence of a universal Spiritual Principle in and 
through the finite self-consciousness of the individual, which 
is thus aufgehoben —in Hegel’s sense—without losing its in¬ 
dividuality. The Ideals give rise to a threefold striving or 
epws in our nature—a striving after what, from the individual 
view-point, is not yet realised but may be so, or after what is 
potentially ours; while from the universal view-point, these 
springs of action, as they tend to become supreme, constitute 
a self-surrender, as it were, to that which is eternally real—to 
that of which it may be said, as of Aristotle’s unmoved Mover, 
Ktvet (is ipuifxevov. The apparent inconsistency between the 
two statements will be discussed elsewhere (chap, vii.); but 
we may say at once that every Idealist view of the world is 
unintelligible unless we are in earnest with the Hegelian 
conception of degrees of reality. Owing to his neglect of this 
conception, or failure to see its significance, Green’s attempt 
to establish and defend Idealism in bk. i. of the Prolego)?ie?ia 
is, I think, a complete failure. 

§ 2. The whole line of thought leading from the double¬ 
aspect theory to Idealism arises out of those facts which force 
us to assign the preponderance to the conscious side of the 
duality. But these facts may be overlooked, as they often 
are by Physicists and mere Physiologists ; and then Monism 
develops naturally into a half-materialistic view, usually called 
Conscious Automatism. We only know mind as correlated 
with cerebral states, which are assumed to be part of a con¬ 
tinuous and coherent system of mechanical causation ; and 
mind itself—if we ignore the existence of the Ideals which 
give all its unity to our life — may easily be represented 
as consisting of unsubstantial, fleeting, discontinuous states. 
Hence the conclusion is that the material side of the duality 
is the most fundamental, and that consciousness (as we know 
it) consists of dependent inert accompaniments of cerebral 
motions. I say i consciousness as we know it,’—for under¬ 
lying this remarkable theory there is usually a species of 
atomism which assigns to every one of the discrete units of 
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matter—the atoms—a psychical life of some kind, and it is 
supposed that when matter is organised in so complex a way 
as it is in the brain, the atoms, in virtue of their psychical 
character, somehow manufacture what we know as conscious¬ 
ness or mind. The crudity of this conception needs no 
remark. 1 If the more comprehensive and less one-sided 
theory of Monism is indefensible, a fortiori this extreme 
development of it is so : let us therefore return to the former. 
We have examined the third and fourth of the assumptions on 
which Monism relies, and now come to the second, which is 
really the main root and support of the whole theory. It 
implies a certain view as to the mode of existence of the 
material world, as such,—that is, the world where ‘ laws of 
motion ’ reign supreme : this world is supposed to have the 
unity and continuity of a complete system. Does our know¬ 
ledge of the so-called material universe bear out the view ? 
Let us consider this knowledge under the two heads of per¬ 
ceptive or sense-knowledge, and thought-knowledge. We need 
not imply that these are different in kind, but only that for 
certain purposes it is of primary and fundamental importance 
to emphasise their divergent characteristics ; and we need not 
press the term sens z-k non* ledge, —sense-being or sense-experi¬ 
ence would be more appropriate. Our point is that those 
qualities of matter which are supposed to distinguish it from 
mind, and which are opposed, in the view of ordinary thought, 
to mental existence, cannot exist in independence of mind 
and its activity; for their apparently non-mental character arises 
from the fact that they are due to the discriminative activity 
of thought in connection with a sensuous basis which is not 
manufactured by that activity. Rut though this basis is not 
made by the activity of thought, yet it cannot form any kind 
of experience or knowledge apart from thought. It only 
exists as it ‘burns in the one focus’ of my or of your per¬ 
ceptive thought here and now. Rut let us waive this, and 
let us suppose that there is an immediate apprehension of 
material qualities—of extended and solid forms, for example— 
apart from the discriminating and relating activity of thought.” 

1 Some effective criticisms are passed upon it by Romanes, pp. 70-77 
{op. cit.) 

• This view is adopted in principle by Mr Hobhouse, in his recent work 
on the Theory of Knowledge; cf. infra , ch. iii.. Appendix. 
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It is obvious that such 4 apprehension ’ must be limited to 
what is here and now present to me or to you ; but this 
is not all. \\ ithin these limits, the immediate apprehension 
that we do have is that of an incoherent fluctuating fragment, 
‘ with ragged edges,’ without any self-supporting or self-sub- 
sistent character. The ultimate fact, beyond which we cannot 
go, is mind apprehending matter; as we have seen, matter is 
only directly given as the contents of some particular in¬ 
dividual’s perception or apprehension at some particular time 
and place; and apart from this relation, it is a fiction. To 
deny this, would be to affirm that all the material ‘things ’ of 
which we have immediate apprehension exist exactly as we 
apprehend them in independence of our minds, which are 
simply mirrors in which ‘things’ reflect themselves. The 
things persist and act according to laws of their own ; the 
mirrors come and go and are conditioned by the laws of the 
things. This theory contradicts itself as soon as it is stated 
clearly. The material things must, to be perceived, reflect 
themselves in the mirrors ; the reflection or copy is the ‘ state 
of consciousness’ which the mind or mirror directly perceives; 
the independent reality is behind it, and then the resemblance 
of the reality to its copy, and even the very assumption that 
there is a reality behind the copy, becomes open to question ; 
we are landed in the position of Hume. This has often been 
pointed out; but the nature of the self-contradiction we have 
referred to is not often indicated with precision. As soon as 
we maintain that the material world of perception—the world 
of form, size, colour, sound, &c.,—exists independently of all 
mind just as it does when presented to a mind, we must 
admit that the perception of it is simply a copy of itself which 
it leaves in the mind. We are obliged to make a separation 
between the perceived thing and the real thing ; for the pro¬ 
cess of perception is a transitory, fragmentary phenomenon,— 
it only takes place at intervals, and it varies from mind to 
mind in fulness, definiteness, and accuracy. Therefore in our 
anxiety to vindicate the independent reality of the world which 
is ‘ immediately apprehended,’ we have reduced the latter to 
transient states of the individual consciousness, and erected 
behind it another world which is not perceived or apprehended 
at all. 
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It may be said that all such argument is true but futile, 
and that modern science has resolved the whole difficulty by 
its ‘ discovery ’ that all of what Locke called the ‘ secondary ’ 
qualities of matter — colours, sounds, tastes, &c.— are only 
states of consciousness produced by infinitely complex mo¬ 
tions of particles in empty space ; the reality of the material 
universe consists in space, solidity, and motion only; and 
these ‘ primary qualities ’ exist in themselves just as they do 
for our consciousness. 'Phis is, of course, simply a return to 
the position of Locke, which is that of the ancient Atomists, 
and is generally adopted by the physicist who wishes to 
philosophise a little and to do it safely. Unfortunately, the 
legitimacy of this separation of the primary and secondary 
qualities is very questionable , 1 as Berkeley clearly saw. It 
is certain that the primary qualities cannot be perceived—/>., 
immediately presented — apart from the secondary; and as 
regards conception, can we think of abstract, empty extension 
and duration without thinking of a what that is extended or 
endures—can we think of it without adding the general idea 
of something objective that fills the extension and duration ? 
In one part of his Transcendental s.Esthetic Kant argues on 
the supposition that we cannot think pure space and pure 
time as non-existent, though we can think away everything in 
space and time; this doctrine he seems to reaffirm in the 
Metaphysical Foundations of Natural Science. But in the 
System of Principles , when fully conscious of the deeper 
implications of his own theory of knowledge, he shows that 
space cannot be conceived as empty, but only as filled with a 
real content (the ‘secondary’ qualities). We can think away 
any particular objects or changes in space and time, but not 
the universal schema or form of objectivity in general and of 

change in general. 

When once this illegitimate separation is made, the mon¬ 
istic ’ theory presents itself as a plausible way out of the diffi¬ 
culties which result from our having on the one side matter 
defined only as that which occupies and moves in space, and 
on the other side mind or minds. Obviously we cannot rest 
in the idea that a dance of atoms, or what not, in empty 

i This is effectively argued by Mr Bradley, Appearance and Reality , 
bk. i. ch. i. 
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space impinges on a mind and thereby produces various 
effects in the way of sensation. It is this incompatibility of 
the two kinds of existence, together with the fact of their cor¬ 
relation, that makes monism appear a brilliant solution : may 
they not be two sides of one Reality ? Now, we have seen 
that the theory can only state itself by the help of confused 
metaphors which have no application to the case ; we have 
seen that it fails to appreciate the deepest characteristic of 
mental life—self-consciousness and the formulation of Ideals ; 
and we have seen that its treatment of our perceptive know¬ 
ledge of the ‘external* world is thoroughly uncritical. We 
have now r to see that its treatment of our thought-knowledge 
is just as defective. If the esse of matter as perceived neces¬ 
sarily involves pcrcipi , it follows that the whole ‘ material ’ 
universe beyond the individual’s present perception—so far as 
he knows that universe—is a matter of thought-knowledge, a 
result of the constructive activity of his intelligence in harmony 
with other intelligences. The world is for kini an ideal con¬ 
struction reared by thought, under the guidance of its own 
nature as intelligence, but on the basis of perception. The 
truth is that in this connection (thought-knowledge) there is 
no meaning in speaking of a material universe; the universe 
in question is simply the objective system to which knowledge, 
in one branch of its self-development, refers. Implicitly 
science begins by assuming that reality has the form of such 
a system, and proceeds partially to interpret its contents ; and 
if objective knowledge is considered by itself, in abstraction 
from self-consciousness, there is no ground for determining 
the system as ‘ material* or as ‘ immaterial.* Since, then, the 
sciences from their nature must be concerned in objective 
knowledge only, they are not entitled to speak of the universe 
as material or the reverse. Probably it is a vague conscious¬ 
ness of this which makes physicists so eager to assure us that 
they do not know what matter is. It does not need even this 
consideration to show us that the objective knowledge which 
the sciences claim to have attained is only a fragment when 
compared with reality as a whole. This must be admitted by 
all intelligent beings; but there is more than this. It is not 
even a coherent fragment, but an aggregate of detached frag¬ 
ments. To say nothing of the difficulties that each science has 
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within itself, it is separated from the others by a chaos. The 
doctrine upheld by Hoffding and others in this connection 
seems to me to be in the highest degree misleading and false; 
what can be more arbitrary than to assume that all causes 
which cannot be reduced to cases of mechanical reciprocity— 
that is, of motion determining and being determined by motion 
only—are ‘ supernatural ’ or ‘ miraculous ’ causes ? We have 
already explained and defended the view that to merely me¬ 
chanical science a chemical combination is ‘ supernatural ’ in 
the only sense in which this extraordinary term has any mean¬ 
ing ; similarly, the real constitution of the living organism is 
‘ supernatural ’ to both mechanical and chemical science ; and 
so on. 

Our conclusion is, that the universal solid continuum of 
matter in motion simply does not exist. It is a figment of 
the ‘scientific’ imagination, and should lead us to remember 
that our choice is not between metaphysics and no meta¬ 
physics, but between a metaphysics of crude dogma and one 
that is critically aware of what it is doing. 

§ 3. We have thus seen that all the foundations of ‘mon¬ 
ism ’ break down under examination ; all that is left is the 
fact that a parallelism of mental and cerebral processes is well 
established in the region of Sensation and Mental Imagery. 

Before finally dismissing the theory from our minds, it will 
be well to notice one of its implications, which is generally 
brought into the foreground in any discussion of it. The 
theory is supposed to remove the difficulties involved in the 
ordinary view that there is ‘causal interaction’ between mind 
and body. I do not suppose it will be denied that every 
rational being must believe in the reality of such ‘ interaction ’ 
when engaged in practical conduct of any kind. If, then, 
the theoretical difficulties of this belief were insuperable, we 
should have to acquiesce in a dualism of reason and practical 
conviction which might prepare the way for scepticism, unless 
we could give a satisfactory account of the origin of the 
practical conviction ; or, again, we should have to set aside 
the latter as an illusion ; and this procedure might have 
serious consequences, for the belief in question is not less 
spontaneous and ineradicable than certain others which are 
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quite indispensable to science. Such considerations, however, 
have only an indirect bearing on the question. What happens 
when my will ‘moves’ my arm? As we have implied, the 
view of common-sense is that my will moves my arm because 

mind and body are so related that a state of the brain _ 

which is known to the only function of the organism with 
which consciousness is immediately correlated—may affect the 
state of consciousness, and vice versa. The word ‘cause,’ as 
used in this connection, may easily be misleading, in this way. 
Materialism is usually described as holding that various states 
of motion in the brain may ‘ cause ’ a state of consciousness ; 
and Spiritualism or Idealism is described — by Romanes, 
for example—as holding conversely that consciousness may 
cause material motion. But as thus used, ‘ causation ’ 
implies the existence of an agent which creatively produces 
out of itself something new,—it signifies a process of manu¬ 
facture where the material wrought up into the product is the 
nature of the productive agency itself. 1 It would be a very 
crude conception of Idealism to regard it as teaching that the 
body, and matter generally, is a product of mind in this sense ; 
yet this conception has found its way into more than one 
psychological text-book where the different views of the con¬ 
nection of mind and body are explained. Common - sense, 
then, in declaring that a state of the mind ‘ causes ’ a state 
of the brain and nerves, is easily open to misconception ; in 

reality it has no creative causation in view, but only a mutual 
conditioning. 

Theory of Monism, it is well known, rejects this belief 
as an illusion, and denies that my will moves my arm. The 
mental process called Volition goes on alongside of the 
physical process of muscular and nervous action ; the former 
is caused only by previous mental states, the latter only by 
previous physical states. Three lines of thought are sup¬ 
posed to lead to this conclusion. The first is thus stated 
by Romanes : “ It appears simply inconceivable that an Order 
of Nature could be maintained at all if it were liable to be 
interfered with at any moment in any number of points ” by 


We may note that in this sense what is produced must have been 
already present in the productive agent. Hence the absurdity of Mate¬ 
rialism in its old form. 

G 
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human wills.* Rut in what sense is it true that there is an 
Order of Nature maintained? In the sense of a mechanical 
continuum, such order, as we have seen, does not exist. 
There is an Order of Nature in the sense of a general average 
uniformity in the succession of events, as when by an em¬ 
pirical generalisation, or custom-bred expectation, we are led 
to believe that ‘while the earth remained!,’ day and night, 
seed-time and harvest, summer and winter, life and death, 
‘ will not cease ’; but with this, human wills could scarcely 
interfere. In a deeper sense there is an Order of Nature— 
that the same causes will always produce the same effects; 
but this is irrelevant. 

The second line of thought appeals to the so-called law of 
the Conservation of Energy, which, it is said, renders any 
such psycho-physical interaction as common-sense has in view 
impossible. But this law has really no bearing on the question, 
as we can see when we ask, What is our knowledge of ‘ Energy ’ ? 
Some ‘ Natural Philosophers ’ speak of Energy as if it were 
something verily existing, a supersensible medium circulating 
in the material universe ; but in reality Energy is only mani¬ 
fested in motion, — motion alone is measured. Modern 
Physics is returning to the position of Descartes, Spinoza, and 
Hobbes. 2 This is explicitly recognised and stated with ad¬ 
mirable clearness by Romanes : “ Our knowledge of the ex¬ 
ternal world is nothing more than a knowledge of motion. 
For all the forms of Energy have now been proved [sic] to be 
but modes of motion ; and matter, if not in its ultimate con¬ 
stitution vortical motion, at all events is known to us only as 
changes of motion; all that we perceive in what we call 
matter is change in modes of motion. We do not even know 
what it is that moves ; we only know that when some modes 
of motion pass into other modes we perceive what we under¬ 
stand by matter.” 3 The principle of Conservation may be 
reduced to this—for Physics, motion can only produce further 
motion, and can only be produced by motion. To make 
this principle universat is obviously to beg the whole question. 

The third line of thought lays stress on the unlikeness of 
motion and mind. It assumes that space—and consequently 
motion—is as much of an ultimate reality as mind is; and 

2 Cf. ch. ii. § 5. 3 Op. cit.y p. 3 (italics mine). 


1 Op. cit., p. 53 . 
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asks how can two such incomparable things act on one 
another We have already seen reasons for seriously ques¬ 
tioning this assumption, and shall see further reasons in the 
sequel. But apart from this consideration, the unlikeness of 
mind and motion has no bearing on the question of their 
interaction ; for every case of interaction in the last resort is 
inexplicable. In the case of physical causation it may be 
said that the cause and the effect are comparable , for both are 
4 materia V and quantitative relations can be established be¬ 
tween them, as a rule, by Physics. This is true; but as a 
matter of observed fact, the relation of causation is one of 
qualitative change ; and ex vi terminorum it can never be ex¬ 
plained by its merely quantitative aspects, which are capable 
of measurement, and can be dealt with mathematically. 

Before leaving this question, we must observe that it is a 

i * i \ interaction to represent it as im- 

piymg that the ‘ continuity ’ of a nerve-process is interrupted 
in the brain, where an extraneous ‘ supernatural ’ agency 

interferes. This is to beg the whole question ; a ‘ nerve- 
current,’ when treated as a thing , is a mere abstraction,—it 
has no continuity or unity apart from the unity of the whole 

, i • ^ every reason to suppose that 

the unity of the organism would not be possible apart from 

the unity of a feeling-consciousness. We have not bare mind 

on the one side, and bare body 6n the other, and the former 

acting on the latter or vice versa; we have a coherent, 
t oug not self-subsistent or self-contained, psycho-physical 
totality, consisting of a central conscious function in mutually 
con ltioning .relation with a complex of co-operating vital 
functions ; when ‘ mind acts on body,’ what is meant is that 
t e psychical factors contribute indefinitely tnore to the par¬ 
ticular psycho-physical result—which is in this case a mode of 
voluntary conduct than do the physical factors ; and con¬ 
versely when ‘ body acts on mind.’ A new turn given by 
Romanes 1 and Lewes 2 to the ‘ monistic ’ doctrine in this 
matter is worth comment. They claim to find a justifiable 
meaning for the phrase ‘ my will moves my arm,’ on the 
monistic view, because will qua psychical and neuro-muscular 
motion qua physical are ‘convex and concave,’ &c., so that 

1 Op. cit. 


2 Physical Basis of Mind , Problem III. ch. vii. 
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neither could be what it is apart from the other. But it is 
evident that in this theory, though the will may be said, in this 
strained sense of the words, to be an ‘ agent’ in the physical 
world, yet its ‘agency’ in this sphere must be understood 
and interpreted as other physical agents are,—-that is, as 
mechanically determined by antecedent and simultaneous 
agents. Romanes, in his not too lucid chapter on ‘ The Will 
in relation to Monism,’ seems to argue that on his theory the 
will is not only an agent (in the physical world) but a free 
agent; it is an agent as being substantially one with the 
physical, and a free agent as being, qua psychical, unaffected 
by anything extrinsic to its own nature. Is it not evident 
that though the will, qua obverse of physical movement, may 
be called an ‘ agent ’ in the world, it is not a free agent , and 
that, qua psychical, it may be called ‘free’ but is not an 
agent ? Or, to slightly vary the expression, we may grant that 
it is free in a sense and that it is an agent in a sense; but that 
in the sense in which it is free it is not an agent, and vice 


versa. 


IOI 


CHAPTER III. 

ON THE DISTINCTION OF INDIVIDUAL AND 

UNIVERSAL JUDGMENTS. 

Few distinctions play a more important part—if im¬ 
portance may be judged by frequency and freedom of 
usage—than that of Individuality and Universality in 
modern philosophical discussions ; and few, we may 
add, are more vaguely and variously conceived, or 
prove more fruitful sources of misunderstanding and 
controversy. With equal emphasis the notion of In¬ 
dividuality is treated as expressive of a fundamental 
constituent of Reality, and as a transparent self-con¬ 
tradictory illusion ; and we find corresponding varia¬ 
tions in the treatment of Universality, from the 
* traditional universal worship,’ the ‘ Platonising tra¬ 
dition,’ for which Professor James expresses such 
contempt, to the psychical atomism of Hume or of 
Herbart, where the existence of universals is denied 
altogether, or where they are regarded as mere products 
having no vital significance for any of the essential 
functions of mind. Hence a critical examination of 
the two conceptions, side by side, may be not without 
value as a means of enlightening certain current con- 
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troversies : and as we shall see, the best way to do 
this will be to examine the corresponding fundamental 
distinction in Judgments, and the bearing upon it of 
the principle of Identity, which is treated sometimes 
as the essential mark of the Individual and sometimes 
opposed to it as the characteristic of the Universal. 
It is important to notice that with regard to the former 
of these conceptions there are two distinct questions. 
In the first place, what is the general meaning of 
Individuality — what are its constituent elements as 
a conception ? What is the least that it must mean, 
in order that we may be able intelligibly to affirm or 
deny its applicability to the Real ? Secondly, in what 
manner may we refer this conception to Reality ? 
Must we conclude that there is but one real Individual, 
namely, the Universe as a systematic whole, or may 
we intelligibly affirm the existence of a plurality of 
relatively distinct Individuals ? In asking these ques¬ 
tions, we assume that the conception of Individuality, 
like that of Universality, has an intelligible kernel of 
meaning; and that its use in this meaning — or in 
various related meanings—belongs to the very struc¬ 
ture of Intelligence, whereby it is the nature of Thought 
so to think. 

We shall be first occupied with the notion of Identity 
in its bearing on Individuality; the latter notion being 
determined, the true significance of the Universal will 
appear. 



§ i. I begin by briefly reviewing certain theories, 
which have been widely held, as to the nature of the 
synthesis in Judgment ; for though their untenability 
is now generally recognised, there are one or two 
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points of interest and importance which such a review 
may emphasise. 

The oldest view is that which regards the Judgment 
as essentially a predication; the Subject is taken in 
‘ extension ' ; that is, it signifies what we call a ‘ real 
thing’ or a group of such,— so that here we come 
upon the notion of Individuality ; the Predicate is 
taken in ‘ intension ’—that is, it signifies certain quali¬ 
ties, activities, or relations which are affirmed of the 
‘ thing.’ The traditional Logic adopts this view in 
its fourfold division of propositions,— though it fails 
to provide a proper place for Judgments explicitly 
referring to a single Individual ; but in its doctrines 
of conversion and of the syllogistic figures it works 
with another theory. We shall see that the predi¬ 
cation view gives a true account of our intentions in 
thinking ; but it is true only in a general way, and, 
moreover, not in all cases. For when the predication 
is expressed — as every predication naturally is — in 
the typical propositional form, ‘ S is P ’ or ‘ S has the 
quality P,’ we are far from understanding the exact 
meaning of ‘is’ or ‘has’; and, further, our Judgments 
sometimes express relations which are distinctly not 
predicative in the strict sense, and which cannot be 
put in that form without much artificial manipulation. 
Thus it has been proposed 1 to add to the predicative 
form of the proposition, as co-ordinate with it, other 
forms embodying relations of time and space, of cause 
and effect, of resemblance and difference. In this 
connection we may observe that when testing any 
general theory or interpretation of Judgment by actual 
instances, it is often by no means sufficient merely to 
adduce some isolated Judgment as a * concrete in- 

1 Cf. Martineau, 77ie Theory of Reasoning / Essays , vol. iii. 
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stance’; for, as Sigwart observes, “the Judgment as 
such has real existence only in active judging, in that 
mental act of a thinking individual which takes place 
at a given moment.” You have not got a concrete 
Judgment until you have got it in its place in the 
actual movement of thought in a living mind : in many 
crucial instances you require to know, at least in a 
general way, the circumstances which immediately led 
up to it and the object in view in making it. To con¬ 
sider it apart from these is to abstract from everything 
which gives it its concrete significance—with the ex¬ 
ception of the mere language-symbols ; and then in 
most cases it can be made to imply whatever you 
choose. Thus, most Judgments involving one of the 
relations referred to above—time, space, resemblance, 
&c.—seem at first sight to assert concerning at least 
two Subjects 4 with adjectival relations between 
them ’ ; 1 but it does not follow that they really do 
so. For example, the assertion ‘ Fort William lies 
to the west of Ben Nevis’ might easily be made to 
appear as an assertion about two subjects ; but as 
actually made it would be found to give Information 
about Fort William or about Ben Nevis, but not about 
both. Every Judgment gives information about one 
single Subject, or a group of Subjects regarded in 
one aspect, and not about two or more. Informa¬ 
tion we may regard as the essential characteristic of 
Judgment, and not merely affirmation or assertion 
and denial; all Thought — and Judgment is one of 
the essential functions of Thought — points through 
the medium of language outwards from mind to mind : 
its essential aim is at least to form a common ground 
on which different intelligences can meet, and which 

1 Mr Bradley traverses the traditional predication doctrine in this way. 
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affords them a means of mutual understanding. Hence, 
though every Judgment is ‘that mental act of a think¬ 
ing individual which takes place at a given moment,’ 
it is always actually or ideally addressed to other think¬ 
ing individuals. 

Taking this very simple and obvious view of the 
matter, we see at once what necessarily must be the 
nature of those cognitive elements which we use in 
Judgment; they must have a meaning for other minds 
beyond the one which judges, — otherwise no infor¬ 
mation would be conveyed ; and they must have identi¬ 
cally the same meaning for all these various minds, for 
in so far as they have not, the information conveyed is 
confused or misunderstood. Hence the essential char¬ 
acteristic of Judgment is to use, or approximate to 
using, the conception or ‘ universal meaning’ ; the latter 
is obviously the more pregnant designation. The con¬ 
ception only has the required character, as may be seen 
when we observe the way in which conceptual Thought 
departs, through Imagination or Memory, from Sense. 
The immediate datum of primary presentation—the 
concrete sensuous basis of perception—exists only here 
and now as some one perceives it. It must always 
exist for some percipient individual at a particular time 
and place, and what is ‘ here-now ’ in fact for him ex vi 
termmi cannot be so in fact for any other individual, 
and, above all, is incommunicable even symbolically. It 
is not merely a unique and actually unsharable experi¬ 
ence, for that is equally true of the mental imagery 
which clusters round the sensuous basis; it is not only 
that the esse of the latter necessarily involves percipi. 
But, as we endeavour by abstraction to get back to 
pure sense, we find ourselves approaching a conscious¬ 
ness which would consist only of an undifferentiated 
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mass of feeling—if we may use the term in this con¬ 
nection ; 1 such a conception is what more mathematico 
we may call a limit: and any kind of mutual under¬ 
standing between two such consciousnesses is obviously 
inconceivable in the limit. Such a state, therefore, is 
not only actually, but even symbolically, unsharable. 
But as consciousness develops, and not merely vari¬ 
ations in intensity and massiveness are vaguely felt in 
the sensuous field, but differences and points of relation 
are discriminated within it, then the presentations so 
discriminated leave behind a mental tendency or 
psychical disposition ' 2 which effects the subsequent 
appearance of mental imagery; and this, through the 
time-reference it bears, becomes, for the individual, 
representative of the ‘ here - now ’ that is no longer 
actual as such. Now such secondary presentations in 
different minds may roughly resemble one another ; 
and, in virtue of its representative character, the 
imagery may, by the help of language, be used as a 
universal meaning; this is ‘ picture - thinking.’ Its 
deficiency appears precisely in this, that though differ¬ 
ent minds may have like imagery, the resemblance can 
extend only to the rough or fragmentary outline there¬ 
of, and, as a rule, not beyond its spatial or temporal 
qualities. The universal meaning begins to be reached 
only in so far as we are able to discriminate within the 
imagery certain points of relation beyond those of space 
and time, forming a ‘ content ’ which must be identi¬ 
cally similar for different minds. This is the con¬ 
ception, in the proper sense ; and, as must be carefully 
observed, it is always to some extent an Ideal, in the 

1 This is Mr Bradley’s use of the term in Appearance and Reality. 

2 Or, if it is preferred, a physiological disposition in the brain-centre : I 
waive the question here. 
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strict sense, and not merely an ‘ idea.’ The scheme of 
relation constituting any definite conception is capable 
of filling in to an indefinite extent; it is never such a 
given, formed product as the ordinary Logic would 
take it to be . 1 The foregoing, of course, does not 
imply that such agreement of content is a sufficient 
test of Truth; but it is not without the interest of 
su gg es tiveness to observe that the agreement becomes 
increasingly perfect as we pass continuously from the 
sensuous material of perception towards conception ; 
and that the intellectual content of the individual's 
consciousness, while remaining his own possession, in 
proportion as it becomes really cognitive, becomes less 
and less for his consciousness, a peculiar possession. 

We shall return to the theory of predication, and 
fully discuss its implications, in its universal and 
individual forms, after noticing two other views which 
are more or less one-sided, since they fix on the side of 
extension only or on that of intension only. 

§ 2. The theory which would take both Subject and 
Predicate in extension,—regarding them as names for 
two groups or classes of individuals, one of which is 
included in, or excluded from, the other by the Judg¬ 
ment,—cannot be a true account of what takes place 
in the mind, or of our intentions in thinking. The 
4 class ’ signified by the Subject or Predicate can only 
become an object of thought, can only be known or 
distinguished, by reference to its qualities. The latter 
must therefore enter into the signification of the terms 

1 Cf. the classifications of Botany and Zoology, where each class is de¬ 
fined by the explanation of a typical individual belonging to it ; and the 
conception of the type of any sub-class is simply a more determinate or more 
specified form of that of the more general class. 
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standing as Subject and Predicate, so that these can¬ 
not be read in extension merely. Further, it is only in 
what are expressly Judgments of Classification that we 
think the Predicate in extension at all. We may say 
with Mr Bradley that “ if the view stood apart from 
implied preconceptions, and by itself as an interpre¬ 
tation of fact, it would scarcely be so much as dis¬ 
cussed.” On this fundamental falsity the traditional 
Logic has founded its mechanism of the syllogistic 
figures and the conversion of propositions. These 
fictions become more curious and interesting when 
fully developed in Symbolic Logic, but then they cease 
to claim to represent any actual or possible process of 
thought . 1 The view which takes both Subject and 
Predicate in extension merely must, as Mr Bradley has 
shown, end by making the Judgment purely verbal— 
that is, by destroying it altogether. This becomes 
apparent when we ask, What is the extent of the 
difference between Subject and Predicate—of their differ¬ 
ence as ideas or meanings, not merely as language- 
symbols— which the Judgment is supposed to admit 
and affirm ? We may say that any real answer to this 
question will dispose of the extension-view. 

There remains the view which takes both Subject 
and Predicate in intension, and understands the pro¬ 
position as asserting that the conception S includes 
in it the conception P. It is in advance of the 
‘theory’ we have just examined, inasmuch as it re¬ 
cognises that the Judgment involves at least some 
kind of synthesis of conceptions or universal mean¬ 
ings. On the other hand, it may rest on the idea 
that the ‘ concept ’ is simply a bundle of qualities— 

1 Mr Venn, in his Symbolic Logic , indicates the true place of this ‘ science.’ 
See also Enc. Bril art. Logic , §§34, 35 (p. 800). 
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a mechanical aggregate of general marks, and that 
its universality is only the greater or less numerical 
extent of the aggregate. This idea finds expression 
in the ‘ law of the inverse ratio of extension and in¬ 
tension,’ and is excellently criticised by Lotze . 1 But 
in any case this interpretation of Judgment does not 
give a true account of our intentions in thinking. 
It is not true of any Judgment which gives us In¬ 
formation about a Subject—whether the Subject be 
what we call a ‘real thing’ or a conception which 
is extended and more definitely determined by the 
Judgment. We can justify it only if we are pre¬ 
pared to make the intension of a term include all 
the known and unknown ‘ qualities ’ which the thing 
denoted by the term may possess. This would in¬ 
troduce fundamental confusion into our thinking, for 
every significant term, when appearing as the Subject 
of a Judgment, would stand for the universe as a 
whole. The source of the defect in the intension- 
view is the basal error of all merely conceptualist 
logic: it makes the Judgment assert a relation be¬ 
tween ideas only. Whatever plausibility this view 
of the matter may possess, arises, I should say, from 
the extreme ambiguity of the term ‘idea.’ The Judg¬ 
ment as such is an ‘idea’ of mine in the sense of 
being a function of my mind, a mental ‘ act ’ of 
thought; but except in the Judgments which are 
expressly the result of introspective reflection , 2 it is 
perfectly obvious that what is asserted is not a re¬ 
lation between my idea S simply as mine, and my 

1 Logic , §§ 25-32. 

2 And even then only when the statement expresses what is a mere 
personal idiosyncrasy of my own. We shall deal with the Judgments of 
* introspection ’ later on (ch. v.) 
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idea P; what is asserted is an objective relation 
among facts, a relation which does not depend upon 
my ideas for its existence. My knowledge refers to 
something which is * independent ’ of it in the sense 
of being 

“Actual ere its own beginning, operative through its course, 
Unaffected by its end.” 


What is referred to is an objective system: 4 a system/ 
in that it is a world of inter-related parts : 4 objective/ 
in that their relations are independent and permanent 
relatively to the change and progress of my intellec¬ 
tual consciousness, where Judgments concerning them 
are made. In other words (the so-called Judgments 
of 4 introspection ’ being excluded from present con¬ 
sideration), every Judgment involves a trans-subjec- 
tive reference in the sense which was defined in the 
previous chapter. 

It is of course possible to say, with Herbart, Lotze, 
and others, that 44 logical Judgments do not only 
speak of what is real, of things—many of them have 
for their subject a mere matter of thought, something 
unreal or even impossible.” To meet this difficulty, 
we must first—with Professor James, Mr Bradley, Dr 
Keynes, and Dr Venn—distinguish various ‘worlds’ 
or 4 orders of existence ’ to one or other of which 


the Judgment must refer. Professor James suggests 
the following list: 1 (i) The world of sense, or physical 
4 things ’ as apprehended in the completeness of their 
spatial and other sensible qualities. (2) The world 


of physical or mechanical science, consisting of noth¬ 
ing but 4 matter ’ defined by its primary qualities only 


—in other words, defined only as that which 


occupies 


1 Principles of Psychology , vol. ii. p. 292. 
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and moves in space. (3) The world of ideal relations 
or abstract truths, as expressed in logical, mathe¬ 
matical, metaphysical, ethical, or aesthetic proposi¬ 
tions. (4) The world of ‘ idols of the tribe,’ illusions 
or prejudices common to the race: the motion of 
the sky round the earth, for example, belongs to this 
world: and for mechanical science, the ‘secondary’ 
qualities of matter, such as colour, sound, tempera¬ 
ture, are nothing but ‘ idols of the tribe.’ (5) The 
various supernatural worlds, mythological, religious, 
or theological: and the worlds of fable, folk-lore, or 
deliberate romance and fiction. (6) The various 
worlds of individual opinion, as numerous as men 
are. (7) The worlds of sheer madness and vagary. 
Each of these is a system of more or less definitely 
inter-related parts, so that within each world certain 
things are true of each part of it : thus, “In the world 
of Ivanlioe , the hero does not really marry Rebecca, 
as Thackeray falsely makes him do.” Now whatever 
be the world to which the Judgment may refer, if it 
is believed to be a real world by the thinker who 
judges concerning it, the Judgment conforms to our 
rule, of referring, in the thinker’s intention, to a 
genuinely objective system. But the world may be 
known by the thinker to be unreal, and yet, so far as it 
is a systematic world, true Judgments concerning any 
part of it are possible, as in the example we have 
just given; in what sense do such Judgments refer 
to objective reality ? The answer to this question 
is suggested by a term which the Cambridge Logicians 
—particularly Dr Keynes and Dr Venn—have adopted, 
and which they employ to signify what we have called 
a ‘ world or an ‘ order of existence.’ Any such world, 
as those we have distinguished, is described as a 
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Universe of Discourse — a system of ideas which is 
the product of an intelligence or of various intelli¬ 
gences in union. The reality of any such universe 
is constituted only by the minds among whom it 
originates and circulates—for whom, in a word, it is 
a universe of discourse; they are the ‘objective reality’ 
which the thinker has in view in judging concerning 
it, and apart from them, the world referred to is 
merely a flatus vocis. Hence the Judgments which 
deal with what Lotze calls “ a mere matter of 
thought, something unreal or even impossible,” do 
actually refer to real existence in a true and important 

sense. 

It is not sufficient, however, merely to recognise that 
Judgment involves an objective reference; we must be 
more explicit and ascertain exactly in what way it is 
involved. This, as will be seen, is of great importance 
in view of one of the objects of our inquiry—the mean¬ 
ing of Individuality. 

§ 3. John Stuart Mill seems to recognise, but also 
desires to explain away, the reference to reality which 
is involved in every Judgment. In the Examination 
of Hamilton, and in the independent discussion in his 
Logic, he insists strongly, in revulsion from the concep- 
tualist view, that our Judgments refer to ‘ real things’; 
but then, as Mr Bosanquet observes, “he almost takes 
our breath away by calling them states of consciousness .” 
This is closely connected with the inconsistency of 
holding an empiricist theory of perception and yet 
introducing objective reality in the form of ‘perma¬ 
nent possibilities of sensation.’ He is clear, however, 
in rejecting the doctrine of predication ; both Subject 
and Predicate are reduced to collections of attributes, 
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and the Judgment is interpreted as asserting that 
the attributes signified by S ‘ always accompany ’ or 
‘always coexist with’ those signified by P. The 
reason given for this, as against the theory of pre¬ 
dication, is that we only know the Substance or Sub¬ 
ject by its qualities; hence to predicate qualities of 
the Substance is only to say that certain other qual¬ 
ities accompany those that are known. Now, by 
‘ qualities,’ sensible qualities only are understood: thus 
Mill s conclusion is an application of the 13 erkeleian 
theory of perception the theory that we cannot even 
intelligibly speak of a reality which has the qualities. 
The latter expression, on the contrary, we take to be 
a metaphorical one which is naturally and legitimately 
used to indicate the relation of Substance and Attri¬ 
bute ; it signifies that the Substance is at least some- 
thing more than the unified totality of the perceived 
and inferred 1 qualities, and is such that the qualities 
depend upon it—they are in some way conditioned by 
it. We only know the Substance or Subject by a few 
of its qualities enough to identify it; and according 
to the theory of predication, the very reason of the 
Judgment is to tell us more of its qualities. To ex¬ 
press this more accurately, we must say that we have 
first a more or less partial and vaguely defined concep¬ 
tion of the Subject, and the aim of the Judgment is 
to fill in this outline to a certain extent and so far 
make it more determinate. In so doing, the Judg¬ 
ment is regarded as giving information about the 
Substance itself. This, then, is the fundamental 
problem : How is knowledge of the qualities the same 
as knowledge of the Substance, or how is it possible 

1 I use this phrase in recognition of the fact that without thought there 
could be no perception 


H 
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to say that the Substance is the qualities ? In what 
sense does the former transcend and condition the 
latter? Or, in other words, In what does the iden¬ 
tity and Individuality of the Subject consist ? Some 
position must be taken up with regard to these ques¬ 
tions, before the theory of predication can be con¬ 
sidered intelligible. 

Among recent writers on Logic, Mr Bradley has 
very clearly emphasised the reference to reality in 
Judgment. But, according to him, the synthesis is 
essentially between the whole content of the Judg¬ 
ment and reality in general. Both Subject and Pre¬ 
dicate are taken adjectivally ; the distinction between 
them, though possible in most Judgments, has no 
significance. Together the two form but a single ad¬ 
jective, so that the Judgment expresses a single idea, 
and attaches this idea, this ‘ floating adjective,’ to the 
nature of Reality as a whole. The Universe as a 
whole, then, is the true subject of every Judgment. 
This is an extreme statement, which it is difficult to 
reconcile with the facts. My assertions in general are 
not made about Reality as a whole; they are made of 
some definite portion of reality which is taken—for the 
time, at least—as a distinct or individual thing. The 
Judgment may very well be expressed thus: 

S (X) is P, 

where the Subject is Reality (symbolised here as X) 
already qualified so as to be the individual S, and the 
additional qualification P is predicated of it. The syn¬ 
thesis is between S (X) and P, not between the com¬ 
bination S P and X,—reality in general or the universe. 
This, it will be seen, approximates to the traditional 
theory (predication), but widens it so as to include 
the cases which that view, when taken strictly, ex- 
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eluded. Mr Bosanquet’s statement of the matter is 
truer to fact than Mr Bradley's unqualified interpreta¬ 
tion. The former writer distinguishes between the ‘ulti¬ 
mate’and the ‘ immediate ’ Subject,, and hence is en¬ 
abled to find a place for the traditional distinction of 
Subject and Predicate within the Judgment. Accord¬ 
ing to him, the ultimate significance of every Judgment is 
to refer an idea—that is, a conception or ‘ meaning’ as 
explained above—to Reality ; while on the other hand 
no Judgment can be found within which Subject and 
Predicate are not apparent. “ In every Judgment, the 
ultimate Subject, Reality, is represented by a selective 
perception or idea which designates a something ac¬ 
cepted as real; this something, taken as standing for 
Reality, is the actual Subject of the Judgment, and is 
qualified by the ideal content which forms the pre¬ 
dication.” 1 

A few comments must be made on this statement of 
the case. When we say that in its ultimate significance 
every Judgment refers to Reality as a whole—the ob¬ 
jective system as a universal system of related elements 
—the words italicised are of extreme importance. We 
mean that, admitting any Judgment to be true, we can¬ 
not deny the modifying effect which by development 
of its implications it may have upon any portion of 
our system of knowledge; 2 and that this postulate 
concerning thought rests upon a postulate concerning 
Reality—viz., that its elements are everywhere mutu¬ 
ally dependent or ‘inter-related,’ as we say. Only in 
so far as the states of one being or thing or ‘ element 
of reality ’ are affected by those of another, and vice 
versa —only in so far as the two beings are not mutually 
independent—can a Judgment referring to one of them 

1 Logic , vol. i. p. 83. 2 Cf. Bosanquet, vol. i. p. 73 note. 
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be modified by a Judgment referring to the other; and 
only in so far as we understand the nature of the mutual 
dependence can we know the extent and nature of the 
mutual modification which the Judgments ought to 
exercise on one another. Thus, only in so far as we 
have insight into all the connections and dependences 
that subsist among all things, can we form our Judg¬ 
ments into such a system that any one of them may be 
considered to refer to Reality as a whole, and the 
nature of this reference be explicit and intelligible. 
But our comprehension of the fundamental inter-rela¬ 
tions of things—the comprehension which is the posi¬ 
tive attainment of Science and Philosophy—stands in 
the midst of our ignorance as a drop in an ocean ; so 
that the reference of our Judgments to the Universe 
is indeed ‘ ultimate.’ That such reference is really 
possible is a postulate of thought; to grasp its nature 
is the ideal goal of thought; but from this, our present 
attainment is separated by a distance indefinitely great 
—as surely it would be little short of fatuous self-de¬ 
ception to deny. Our only fruitful inquiry, therefore, 
will be into the characteristics of the ‘ immediate ’ Sub¬ 
ject of our Judgments. Mr Bosanquet’s account of it 
is very brief and very general: he takes it as ‘ standing 
for ’ Reality, or as the ‘ presentation ’ of the latter, in 
relation to the individual’s knowledge; its function is 
merely to “ explain where and how Reality accepts the 
qualification we attach to it,” 1 or to “limit the aspect 
of Reality to which the predication refers.” 2 The 
problem, as Mr Bosanquet observes, is exactly that of 
the meaning of Individuality : our review of the theo¬ 
ries of Judgment has brought us to a position from 
which a clear view of its significance may be taken. 

1 Op. cit., p. 83. 2 p I0 6 # 
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To this end, the notion of an Individual Qualification 

_ 'V 

of Reality, symbolised above as S (X)—the ‘ immedi¬ 
ate or ‘actual’ Subject of Mr Bosanquet’s termin¬ 
ology—must be made as definite as possible. 

II. 

§ 1. It has often been asserted that the principle of 
Identity makes all predication of the form ‘ S is P ’ 
impossible, as ordinarily understood, since every object 
of thought must ‘ be itself’ and cannot be anything 
else. This is the theory which Hegel referred to as 
that of abstract Identity , and which, as we shall see, is 
equally fatal to all synthesis, whatever view of Judg¬ 
ment we may adopt : it becomes just as impossible to 
qualify X by SP as to qualify S (X) by P. It is ex¬ 
pounded and adopted by Lotze, 1 who insists that it is 
the one supreme law of thought, and discusses the 
system of the forms of Judgment on this basis. 2 His 
predecessor Herbart had also worked with it, but 
worked consistently, so that it becomes of determining 
importance for the Herbartian constructions in on¬ 
tology. Hence is necessitated a discussion of the epis¬ 
temological validity of the principle. I shall try to 
show how there is possible an interpretation of it 
which, so far from invalidating the Judgment in the 
form ‘ S (X) is P,’ becomes simply its regulative canon 
as an individual Judgment. The interpretation which 
will be suggested is in brief as follows. Premising that 
Unity and Identity are perfectly synonymous terms, I 

1 Logic , §§ 54, 55. 

2 For a thorough examination of this side of Lotze’s logical doctrine, see 
Professor Jones’s Critical Account of the Philosophy of Lotze , ch. iv. (on 
Judgment). 
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regard the principle enunciated by Hegel as indisput¬ 
able—every real Identity or Unity is an Identity in the 
midst of diversity, a Unity underlying diversity. This 
merely general principle is thus developed when applied 
to reality. With regard to the Self, it is simply a 
formal transcript of the unity of self-consciousness 
with regard to reality other than Self, its effect is that 
this is inevitably thought of as consisting in 4 finite 
centres’ — centres each of which controls a finite 
circumference, which are numerically distinct, and of 
which every one 4 is what it is’ or 4 is itself’ in the 
sense that in so far as it is real at all it is real in some 
determinate mode, embracing within it distinguishable 
qualities and relations, and is therefore at least a unity 
of these. Finally, I shall show, from the real nature 
of the principle of Identity itself, that though the finite 
centres are thus conceived as numerically distinct, plu¬ 
rality is not to be accepted as ultimate. Our thesis 
then is, that the principle of Identity, rightly under¬ 
stood, justifies the Judgment in the form 4 S is P ’ as 
applied to any definite reality, since such a Judgment 
simply assigns to the latter a determinate mode of 
existence, 4 S (X) is P ’; and further, it prevents our 
confusing one reality with another, or fusing them 
all together 1 — res de re non prcdicatur , where res means 

1 As, for example, in Brahmanism :— 

“ They reckon ill who leave me out ; 

When me they fly I am the wings, 

I am the doubter and the doubt, 

And I the hymn the Brahmin sings. 

If the red slayer think he slays, 

Or he the slain thinks he is slain, 

They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep and pass and turn again.” 

These lines also well express the significance of the central doctrine of 
Heracleitus—everlasting fusion and diffusion of all things. 
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trans-subjective individuality. We are thus enabled 
to rescue the Individual Judgment from the con¬ 
demnation which Professor Adamson and others, 
following Hegel, pass upon it: “the merely assertive 
Judgment, the qualitative or positive Judgment, fails 
to express what it proposes to express, fails to show 
how a unity is possible between the diverse logical 
marks of its two factors, Subject and Predicate; the 
form of the Judgment is wholly inadequate to the 
thought contained in it.” 1 This is an excellent 
and pointed expression of the view that I wish to 
controvert. 

In its general form, the principle of Identity explicitly 
states that every unity, in order to be thinkable at all 
and more than a mere name, must combine diversity 
within it: it must be a unity of distinguishable ele¬ 
ments,—of aspects which are capable of constituting a 
unity just because they are distinguishable from one 
another. But according to the Logic of Abstract 
Identity, any such unity is unintelligible; no possible 
object of thought can combine distinguishable aspects, 
for any one of these aspects obviously must ‘ be some¬ 
thing itself,' it must be what it is, be itself; and its 
relations to the other aspects of the object are, so to 
speak, new aspects of itself, each of which must again 
‘ be what it is,’ and be nothing else,—and so on ad 
infinitum. It is a great question whether the concep¬ 
tion of 4 otherness ’—that is, of the nature of distinction 
as a process of thought—which underlies Mr Bradley’s 
dialectical critique of the general idea of Relation, 2 does 
not really rest on this abstract view of identity, which 
vitiates his main line of proof. To illustrate this would 


1 Mind , vol. x. p. 108. 

2 Appearance and Reality , ch. iii. 
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be to call attention to an aspect of Mr Bradley’s method 
which only one of his critics, so far as I am aware, 
has examined with sufficient care. I refer to Professor 
Andrew Seth. 1 

I am aware that Professor Mackenzie and others have 
called attention to the ‘ purely subversive ’ character of 
Mr Bradley’s dialectic, and have contrasted it in this 
respect with that of Hegel. Thus, Professor Mac¬ 
kenzie observes: “In the work of Hegel nothing is 
ever simply aufgeschoben , set aside ; it is always aufge- 
hoben — i.e., taken up into its place in a higher unity. 

. . . The object of a true dialectic must be not merely 
that of subverting inadequate points of view, but also 
of showing how they are to be taken up as elements in 
a point of view that is more comprehensive.” 2 From 
this and similar passages I gather that the critics do 
not deny the element of contradiction, the want of 
logical self-consistency, which Mr Bradley thinks he 
finds in partial constituents or inadequate views of 
reality. But we must not grant to the law of Abstract 
Identity even this relative validity; we must take up 
the uncompromising position, that all metaphysical 
conclusions which rest on this principle in its purity 
are absolutely false ; and with the principle of Abstract 
Identity there vanishes all ground for maintaining the 
self-contradictory character of any partial view of reality. 
We may maintain that it is Hegel himself who has 
done most to destroy for ever the possibility of the 
view that any constituent of reality can involve internal 
self-discrepancy or self-contradiction, however partial 
a constituent it may be. This brings us to an import- 

1 See the Contemporary Review, vol. lxvi.: A New Theory of the Absolute. 

Reprinted in Man’s Place in the Cosmos.) 

2 Mind, N.S., No. n, p. 327. 
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a.nt distinction. Such inherent self-contradiction, or 
want of intelligible character—as, for instance, in the 
conception of a first cause, first in time—is quite other 
than an inherent fragmentariness, finiteness, or want of 
self-existent or self-explaining character. It is the latter 
defect which marks a partial, dependent constituent of 
Reality ; and this defect must be given or found as a 
matter of existence or experience,—we cannot prove 
logically that it obtains in any particular case by a 
mere dialectical manipulation of the conception of that 
case. In the same way the defective state of existence 
is not aufgehobcn by dialectic ; the Higher point of view, 
the Higher unity, is not attained until the Lower has 
consciously realised it in its own life as a whole , on all 
its sides. We shall be brought round to this point 
again in the sequel. 

§ 2. We have indicated the nature of a general 
discussion which for our present purpose must be 
restricted to the particular relation of ‘ substance ’ 
and ‘ attribute,’ with its supposed want of intelligible 
character. It is the simplest thing in the world to 
show by the Logic of Abstract Identity that this 
relation, and by consequence every predicative Judg¬ 
ment, fails to be intelligible, and must therefore be 
regarded as an artifice “ most necessary, but in the 
end most indefensible.” Mr Bradlev first points out, 
what we saw above, that though the judgment of 
predication naturally takes the form 4 S is P, Q, R,’ 
yet S is regarded as something more than the unified 
totality of the qualities P, Q, R; we express this by 
saying that it ‘ has ’ them. Thus, “ the whole question 
is evidently as to the meaning of ‘ has,’ and, apart 
from metaphors not taken seriously, there seems really 
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to be no answer; we seem unable to clear ourselves 
from the old dilemma—if you predicate what is different 
you ascribe to the subject what it is not , and if you 
predicate what is not different, you say nothing at all. 
Lotze states the difficulty thus: “ Every predicate P 
that differs in any way whatever from S, is entirely 
irreconcilable with it; every Judgment of the form 
‘ S is P’ is impossible, and in the strictest sense we 
cannot get beyond saying ‘ S is S ’ and ‘P is P.’” 2 
Here we have the concentrated effect of the Logic of 
Abstract Identity: a thing is eternally itself, and 
nothing else,—the substance is the substance, the 
qualities are the qualities, each quality is itself,—all 
are distinct entities, and by no device are susceptible 
of rational connection. 

We may note that the laws of Identity and Non¬ 
contradiction are two ways of stating the same prin¬ 
ciple; as Lotze points out, ‘ A is A,’ and 4 A cannot 
be not-A,’ amount to the same thing. We shall see 
that this remains true when we abandon the abstract 
form of the laws. 

It was Hegel who first formulated in all its signifi¬ 
cance the true principle that Identity is only realised 
through diversity — that every real Unity must be a 
Unity of diversity. Surely it must be obvious that 
before we can intelligibly speak about Unity or Iden¬ 
tity, we must have distinguishable elements, qualities, 
or aspects in and through which the identity is to hold. 
It is only because of differences that Identity is asserted 
—only through them is it cognisable; and what can be 
more contradictory than to make the identity annihilate 
the differences which are the necessary basis of our 


1 Appearance and Reality, ch. ii. 

2 Logic , § 55. 
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apprehension of it ? 1 Yet it seems as if the Logic of 
Abstract Identity acted unconsciously like an inherited 
prejudice, so that those who are the first to acknowledge 
its absurdity may not succeed in completely emancipat¬ 
ing themselves from its trammels. It is well known 
that the Logic, and consequently much of the Meta¬ 
physics, of the pre-Kantian thinkers was enslaved to it; 
and viewing Kant's philosophical development as a 
whole, on its epistemological side, we may say that 
it consisted in a gradual self-emancipation from this 
fatal error ; as when the question with which he appar¬ 
ently starts, ‘ How are synthetic a prion Judgments 
possible ? ’ resolves itself in the course of his treatment 
into the deeper problem, ‘ How is synthesis of any kind 
possible? ’ and is answered by a proof that if Intelli¬ 
gence exists at all it is its nature to be synthetic , and by 
a penetrating exposition of some of the modes in which 
its synthetic structure acts (the Categories). But the 
thoroughly universal application of the true principle 
of real Identity, and the essentially synthetic structure 
of Intelligence at every stage of its growth, were first 
formulated by Hegel. 

It is impossible, however, not to observe the seriously 
misleading character of the tendency to describe real 
identity as an identity of ‘ opposites,’ in such a way 
that the opposition which the identity covers may be 
understood to imply any kind of self-discrepancy or 
self-contradiction : and this is what Hegel’s expressions 
often suggest. Indeed most of the misunderstanding, 
and unsympathetic criticism, to which the Hegelian 

1 For a short but effective statement I may refer to Hegel’s smaller Logic , 
§115 (and note). The significance of the principle for the matter of Judg¬ 
ment is concisely and trenchantly pointed out by Professor A. Seth, Scotlisk 
Philosophy , ch. v. (on the Relativity of Knowledge). 
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Logic has been subject, are directly invited by the 
manner in which Hegel has chosen to expound his 
view of Thought. Mr Bradley has remarked 1 the 
prevalence of an idea that the Logic is a “ sort of 
experiment with conceptions in vacuo .” “ We are sup¬ 

posed to have nothing but one single isolated abstract 
idea, and this solitary monad then proceeds to multiply 
by gemmation from or by fission of its private sub¬ 
stance, or by fetching matter from the impalpable 
void. But this is mere caricature, and it comes from 
confusion between that which the mind has got before 
it and that which it has within itself. Before the 
mind there is a single conception, but the mind itself, 
which does not appear, engages in the process, oper¬ 
ates on the datum , and produces the result. The 
opposition between the real, in the fragmentary char¬ 
acter in which the mind possesses it, and the true 
reality felt within the mind, is the moving cause of 
that unrest which sets up the dialectical process.” 
But the whole process, as set forth in the Logic , is 
phrased and arranged precisely as it would be if 
this ‘ caricature ’ were an accurate account of Hegel’s 
deepest intention : and the matter is not quite clear 
even in the form in which Mr Bradley leaves it, as 
we shall see directly. 

Again, it has been supposed that Hegel endeavoured 
to identify conceptions which are opposites in the 
sense of being formal contradictories,—that he rejected 
the law of non-contradiction. This means that, in 
his view, no two assignable propositions were incom¬ 
patible ; in other words, all argument and even all 
assertion would be unmeaning, for the same name 
would do for everything in turn. This is to treat 

1 See his discussion of the Hegelian Dialectic, Logic , pp. 379-382. 
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the Logic as the raving of a madman : yet can we 
wonder that such a view has been taken when at the 
very first stage we are apparently compelled to identify 
Being and Nothing, which are pure contradictories, 
“ disparates which wholly exclude one another and 
have no other side” ? 1 But with the single exception 
of the first pair, Being and Nothing, the dialectical 
oppositions of the Logic are not those of pure contra¬ 
diction ; the opposition in ever)' other case is between 
distinct but complementary notions mutually involved 
in each other. With regard to the general nature of 
this process, Mr M‘Taggart’s Studies in the Hegelian 
Dialectic will probably determine the course of dis¬ 
cussion for a long time to come. But since in this 
work he has not dealt with the logical transitions in 
detail, he has left an all-important question in some 
obscurity. How far are these transitions purely in¬ 
tellectual ? When we have predicated any one cate¬ 
gory of reality, how far is it due to the nature of pure 
thought alone that we are compelled to predicate the 
complementary conception of the same reality ? Mr 
Bradley, in his pregnant explanations of the Dialectic, 
still leaves the same question entirely undetermined. 
If the process is valid at all, it is valid as an inference, 
and accordingly he treats it as such, and indicates its 
data : “ before the mind there is a single conception, 
but the mind itself, which does not appear, engages in 
the process, operates on the datum , and produces the 
result,”—so that the other datum is “ the true reality 
felt within the mind.” Now to regard the movement 
as purely intellectual is to regard all its data as purely 
intellectual, and therefore to regard ‘the mind itself’ 
as not merely rational but as rationality ,—intelligence 

1 Cf. Bradley, Logic , pp. 140, 141. 
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being the whole of it. In this case it is the whole 
nature of Thought , as such, that is brought to bear 
on the conception, and complements and corrects it, 
giving rise to the dialectical advance. The careful 
reader cannot avoid the conclusion that this was 
Hegel’s view. If so, I would venture to maintain 
that the Dialectic breaks down at every step . 1 But 
if consciousness or the mind itself is more than know¬ 
ledge , 2 then we cannot pass from one conception to 
another on purely intellectual grounds. The standard 
by which the adequacy of the conception is judged— 
the true nature of the mind itself—must not be merely 
implicit , as Mr M‘Taggart continually expresses it, or, 
in Mr Bradley’s phrase, merely felt; the ‘advance’ 
is only possible so far as this standard is explicitly, 
clearly, and distinctly conceived. All we can do is 
to define our conceptions of reality and of its various 
modes and aspects, and compare them with reference 
to this standard. In other words, the ‘complement’ 
of any given conception arises from our reflection upon 
self-conscious experience as a whole ; by the so-called 
complement we make definite the more abstract con¬ 
ception, and so bring it nearer to a complete repre¬ 
sentation or definition of the reality upon which we 
have an immediate hold in self-knowledge — which 
itself has degrees of truth. For example, there is 
nothing in the mechanical categories, when thoroughly 
defined, and considered merely on their own merits in 
the abstract, to show that they are inadequate as a 


1 We shall have occasion to refer later on to the failure of the connec¬ 
tions in two triads, Being, Nothing, Becoming, and Being-for-self, the 
One, the Many. 

2 A view which Mr M‘Taggart himself states and defends with admir¬ 
able clearness (ch. v. §§ 189 ff.) 
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final and complete account of reality ; 1 no logical 
operations about such conceptions could prove that 
they were not. They seem to bear witness to their 
own incompleteness only because they are instinc¬ 
tively compared with the conceptions of more com¬ 
plex and fuller forms of reality which are actually 
embraced in experience ; as soon as we have well de¬ 
fined the conceptions of these latter, the inadequacy 
of the mechanical conceptions becomes apparent. 

It is only for the sake of brevity and clearness that 
the above reflections have been expressed in what may 
seem to be a dogmatic form. 

III. 

§ 1. It must be carefully observed that so far we 
have only arrived at a very general statement of our 
principle. Every identity that is referred to reality 
is an identity including within it distinctions and re¬ 
lations ; but this does not show us exactly in what 
way it is referred. 

First it is necessary to distinguish two different 
senses of the term Unity or Identity, which it is in 
the interest of clear thinking to keep apart, though 
they are often employed as if they were interchange¬ 
able. In the one sense, Unity means System : this 
is simply the general notion of something intelligible 
—something whose constituent objects, qualities, and 
relations can be grasped by our thought. We can at 
once distinguish four relations — not equally funda¬ 
mental—which are involved in the idea of an intelli¬ 
gible system, (a) Certain conditions of trans-subjective 

1 The conception of Infinity to which they lead is not self-contradictory 
in any proper sense of the term. 
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reality which are revealed through the temporal and 
spatial order appearing in perception. We here as¬ 
sume that neither time nor space is an ultimate real¬ 
ity : that they exist only for the percipient mind but 
are not illusions or ‘ states of consciousness ’ or mere 
subjective forms shutting us out from the true nature 
of trans-subjective reality. Temporal and spatial con¬ 
ditions are often spoken of as ‘ relations,’ but they 
are relations of such a unique kind that it would be 
well if the term were used in this connection either 
exclusively or not at all. (6) Substance and Attribute, 
or Individuality, (c) Reciprocal Causation, (d) Resem¬ 
blance and Difference,—both as qualitative. Quanti¬ 
tative difference is simply numerical distinctness, and 
is applicable in the last resort only to distinct Indivi¬ 
duals, in the sense in which we shall define the term; 
in this sense two Individuals may be numerically dif¬ 
ferent while their qualitative difference is evanescent. 
Qualitative likeness and unlikeness are less fundamental 
relations than the remaining three : for of the former the 
things that stand in them “do not need to take note,” 
as Lotze quaintly puts it, while they do need to ‘ take 
note ’ of the relations upon which Causation depends. 

This conception of reciprocal Causation is the most 
fundamental in the idea of a system ; and this sug¬ 
gests that Harmony is a more appropriate term than 
System, as distinctly implying that the qualities of 
the Individuals making the System adapt themselves 
to one another’s conditions. The idea may be illus¬ 
trated by reference to the Leibnitian doctrine. For 
Leibniz, the Harmony or System of an infinity of 
numerically distinct self-developing individuals is the 
ultimate reality, 1 and is secured because the develop- 

1 I do not mean that this was the intention , but that it is the effect, of 
his theory. 
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ment of each individual or monad is of such a nature 
that its states are accommodated to those of every 
other monad. The former reflect the latter in the form 
of knowledge, which may vary infinitely in degree of 
distinctness. The intellectualism of the Leibnitian 
system appears in this view that the Harmony is 
essentially one of knowledge. A more penetrating 
and suggestive analysis of the notion of Harmony is 
given by Lotze in his account of ‘Causation.’ We 
find, in the first place, that any A can only affect B 
when it stands to it in a certain relation X, and must 
affect it in a certain way when the condition of this 
relation is fulfilled. In the second place, the effect of 
A varies according as it stands in the same relation 
X to different things, B, C, D, &c., so that the effect 
depends as much on the nature of that which appears 
to us as passive B, C, or D), as upon the nature 
of that which we call the efficient cause (A). In the 
third place, the effect, even between the same things A 
and B, varies with the varying relations in which they 
stand to one another, and always consists both in a 
change of the things and their relations. 1 This con¬ 
ception may be said to rule the sciences to-day in a 
way in which it never did before. It is the highest 
stage to which scientific thought can rise, in interpret¬ 
ing the Universe, without using the categories of con¬ 
scious and self-conscious life. It includes not merely 
the mechanical but the organic type of systems, if 
the latter is defined simply as a special kind of co¬ 
ordination of parts, without reference to a real central 
unity. 

That the Universe is a harmony, in the sense we 


1 Cf. Lotze, Grundziige der Metaphysik , § 39. 

. I 
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have defined, may be taken as a self-evident truth : for 
if it were not, it would consist of absolutely indepen¬ 
dent beings,—independent in the sense that any one of 
them would be unaffected by the annihilation of all the 
rest. Every such being would be a universe in itself, 
independent and unrelated to such an extent that it 
could not even be numbered with, or distinguished from, 
the others. Thus the conception of a plurality of in¬ 
dependent reals is thoroughly self-contradictory. But 
we must ask, with Professor Seth, “ Does the postulate 
that the Universe is ‘one’ in this sense carry us be¬ 
yond the fact which it explains or names, — the fact 
that we are able to pass indefinitely from one fact 
to other facts, reducing them to law as we proceed ? 
Does it carry us beyond the infinite progress of finite 
knowledge and give us any idea of an experience which 
resumes the life of all the worlds in a central or focal 
unity?” 1 We must carefully distinguish from the 
notion of Harmony that of real Unity or Identity: 
in passing from the former to the latter we make an 
important advance, and if we ignore this, the whole 
conception of Unity is emptied of its significance. 
Unity implies “a single life, in and for which the 
various experiences organically relate themselves,”—it 
must be a living unity, with a centre or focus of its own. 
It is exclusively in this sense that we shall employ 
the term Identity or Unity. To assert the Unity or 
Identity of all things is to assert that they are substan¬ 
tially one, that they are modifications of a single com¬ 
plete Life, in which all the variety of actual existences 
is felt and thought as a whole. The distinction be¬ 
tween Unity and Harmony may be illustrated by 
reference to Leibniz and Lotze. The all-pervading 

1 Contemporary Review, vol. lxvi, pp. 863, 864. 
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Harmony is essential to the Leibnitian conception of 
the universe ; while the notion of a substantial unity 
is hopelessly inconsistent therewith, for it can hardly be 
denied that the Monas Monadum, the supreme Monad, 
or God, has no intelligible place in the system, and 
yet apart from it there is no real Unity of things in 
the Leibnitian conception. Lotze, again, in his dis¬ 
cussion of Causality, endeavours to find a merely logical 
passage from the postulation of an actual Harmony to 
the postulation of a substantial Unity as its Ground. 
This is not the place for a detailed examination of 
Lotze’s important discussion : but it brings out very 
well the nature of the distinction between the two 
notions we are speaking of. However, it is very ques¬ 
tionable whether the passage from Harmony to Unity 
can be made compulsory by appeal to purely logical 
or intellectual considerations. I invite the reader to 
consider whether the two conceptions are really held 
on the same terms,—whether the latter is really, like 
the former, an intellectual necessity whose denial is 
suicidal. I would suggest that the real ‘ Unity of the 
Universe’ is not, and cannot be, a postulate of the 
pure objective intelligence by itself; it is a postulate 
of that direction or mode of intelligence which is called 
self-consciousness or reflective self-knowledge, by which 
we become aware—with more or less of clearness, ade¬ 
quacy, and truth—of our personal life as a central unity 
embracing more than knowledge. Hence I think many 
current statements concerning the ‘ Unity of the Uni¬ 
verse ’ which seem to be very profound are in reality 
very superficial. Their necessary truth when Unity 
means merely Harmony is without further discussion 
implicitly treated as guaranteeing their truth when 
Unity means substantial Identity. 
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§ 2. In the next place, we have to distinguish an 
application of the principle of Identity which is com¬ 
paratively simple, where no such perplexing ambiguities 
as those on which we have been dwelling can present 
themselves : its application in the reference of words 
to ideas, of language to thought. Let A denote any 
object of thought — that is, any more or less defined 
conception , whether referred to reality or not—which is 
so far distinguished from other objects as to be indi¬ 
cated by a single symbol in language, a name or term, 
M ; then to say that ‘A is A ’ (identity) or ‘ A cannot 
be not - A ’ (non - contradiction) means that M must 
always stand for the same A ; if the meaning of M is 
fluid, the symbolical expression of thought (in language) 
is thrown into confusion . 1 In this connection we may 
remark on the meaning of an ‘ identical ’ proposition. 
A mathematical equation, if it is purely symbolic—that 
is, if it is true for all values of any term involved—is 
the typical example of such a proposition. The equa¬ 
tion states that two symbolic expressions stand for or 
represent one and the same thought or meaning, which 
generally, but by no means necessarily, will be that of 
numerically quantitative magnitude. Thus in the ex¬ 
pansion of ( a + x) n by the Binomial Theorem, what is 
really asserted is that the expression on the right side 
of the sign of equality represents the same magnitude 
as the series on the left, if the latter is finite or con¬ 
vergent. The consummate mathematical skill required 
in the discovery and proof of far more complex and 
more general formulas consists in nothing else than the 
knowledge when and how most compendiously to make 

1 Here the law of identity applies only to the meaning of a word; but 
the meaning of an idea is a very different thing, as we have seen, and with¬ 
out it the idea could have no intellectual worth at all. 
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purely symbolic transformations. We may say that the 
whole of the ‘higher mathematics,’ on from Algebra 
and Analytic Geometry, consists in formal operations 
with such equations under the appropriate laws of the 
combination of terms and symbols. How far these 
basal laws themselves are not analytic but are matters 
of perception resting upon synthetic constructions in 
space and time—how far, for instance, we simply sec 
from their arrangement that m xn = n x in —and how 
far this applies to the laws which lie at the basis of 
arithmetical operations, would be interesting questions 
to discuss in relation to Kant’s doctrine in the Tran¬ 
scendental /Esthetic d Mathematicians tend to use the 
term Analysis as covering the whole of Pure Mathe¬ 
matics with the exception of Pure Geometry; the 
latter—as Kant saw—rests at every step upon synthetic 
constructions in space. This difference of principle is 
of importance, and must not be confused with the sub¬ 
ordinate distinction of the analytic and synthetic meth¬ 
ods of proving any particular mathematical proposition. 
Now, when we deal with propositions expressed in 
words—which are symbols in a sense analogous to the 
mathematical, though, as indicated above, each should 
have only one meaning—we may have an analogous 
‘ identical ’ proposition stating that two different forms 
of verbal expression stand for a single object of thought 
or ‘ idea.’ Such a proposition would be purely verbal 
—that is, it could only state the meaning of a term the 
nature of whose extension and intension were previously 
unknown. It is of course a mere matter of terminology 
whether we reserve the term ‘ verbal ’ to indicate state- 

1 Some instructive observations are made in the course of an interchange 
of opinion on this subject between Professor Sidgwick, Professor Adamson, 
and Mr Mofick in Mind, vol. viii. pp. 77-81, 252-258, 421, 424, 576. 
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ments of this kind, or use it to distinguish nonsensical 
propositions, such as are without any meaning; these 
are mere sound and nothing more. 

Passing from the meanings of words to the meanings 
of ideas, we must inquire into the significance of the 
principle of Identity in the latter reference. 

§ 3. In the case of an ultimate law of thought, all 
that can be done is to state it in what seems to be its 
most pregnant and comprehensive form. When thus 
stated, the principle of Identity develops itself naturally 
into that of Individuality. It must be understood as 
asserting that 4 the real is the individual ’ in this sense; 
objective reality is known in the first place 1 as existing 
only in numerically distinct modes or determinations, 
each of which, though involving within it distinguish¬ 
able elements, is itself, embracing these distinctions, 
and is not any other. The principle of identity marks 
one side of the fact — that of non-contradiction the 
other ; the expressions ‘ is itself' and 4 is not any other ’ 
mark the exclusiveness of such individuals with regard 
to each other and with regard to the environment, 
assigning to each a centre of its own. Each is thus an 
4 identity in the midst of diversity’ realised as such; 
each is a centre controlling a finite circumference,—it is 
possessed of that central or focal unity which must be 
the mark of every real Unity as distinguished from a 
mere System or Harmony of related parts. 

In this way, while thoroughly accepting Hegel’s 
criticism of the principles in their abstract form, we are 
able to regard them as not only not inconsistent with 

stating what we saw must 

1 The significance of this qualification will appear more clearly in our 
concluding section. 


predication but as explicitly 
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be the very nature of predication. The affirmative 
categorical asserts as real a Unity in the midst of a 
certain stated diversity,—it assigns an individual deter¬ 
mination or finite centre to reality, and at the same 
time further qualifies it. The negative categorical 
denies that a suggested unity holds in a certain stated 
diversity,—it denies that an individual is determined in 
a certain suggested way, on the (implicit) ground that 
it is conceived as determined in a way that excludes the 
suggestion. The Subject of the Judgment may be 
understood to symbolise 1 the individual in all the com¬ 
pleteness of the qualities or determinations (known and 
unknown) that really belong to it; this is the ‘ sub¬ 
stance ’; the known determinations, on the other hand, 
are the ‘ attributes.’ The ‘ attributes ’ or ‘ modes ’ are 
simply as much of the ‘ substance ’ as is known , and, 
conceived as dependent, form the intension of the Sub¬ 
ject ; the function of the predicate is to extend the area 
of these. In other words, the conception of the Sub¬ 
ject must have some degree of truth in reference to the 
Reality : a degree which may be indefinitely far re¬ 
moved from the complete exhaustive truth, but is not 
therefore false unless it is treated as if it were the 
whole truth; and the function of the predicate is to 
bring this conception to a certain extent nearer the 
complete truth. 2 Since, as we have said, the indi¬ 
vidualities to which such Judgments refer are numeri¬ 
cally distinct, we have differences of ‘ quantity,’ so- 
called, in Judgment, according to the greater or less 
extent of the group to which the subject-term refers. 


1 This does not imply that the intension of the term includes the un¬ 
known determinations; the intension consists of the known determinations 
conceived as depending upon others yet to be known. 

2 To this point we shall have to return. 
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All the Judgments which thus categorically refer to and 
qualify an individual or group may be called ‘ indi¬ 
vidual ’: a term which seems preferable to ‘singular,’ 
though this designation is employed by Bradley, Bos- 
anquet, and Sigwart. In all of them the Subject is 
limited by certain conditions of time and space, and 
only under these conditions is the Judgment true. 
These limits of the truth are always determined by 
their relation to the ‘ here-now ’ of present perception, 
—whether this reference is explicitly indicated or not. 
Of such a kind are those apparently universal but really 
individual Judgments where the ‘all ’ refers to a group 
thus limited. From these apparent universals we must 
distinguish the real or absolute universal, as it may best 
be called, where the ‘ all ’ is not limited by any refer¬ 
ence to time or place. The characteristic of the Indi¬ 
vidual Judgment is to qualify its subject by conditions 
which are true of some particular sphere in time and 
space ; to transcend this limitation is the characteristic 
of the Universal Judgment. 1 

§ 4. This brings us to an important doctrine which 
has been emphasised by recent logicians, but which, I 
think, has scarcely yet been stated so as to appear in 
its true light. For our intelligence, all individual 
Judgments are categorical and all true universals are 
hypothetical, or rather conditional. The term ‘ hypo¬ 
thetical,’ employed by Bradley and others, is a very 
unfortunate one in this connection, for it suggests that 
doubt or uncertainty attaches to the true Universal by 
its very nature, which would be a fatal error. What¬ 
ever uncertainty is involved may arise, on the one 

1 When this fundamental distinction in Judgments is once grasped, all 
subordinate distinctions become comparatively insignificant. 
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hand, from the fact that the universal Judgment has 
been illegitimately arrived at, or on the other, from the 
fact that we are not sure whether it can be legitimately 
applied to some particular case. The Universal is a 
scientific generalisation, stating a law of the universe, 
and is only applicable in experience—that is to say, 
under the conditions of time and space—if the circum¬ 
stances which it postulates are realised there. 

This distinction of the individual Judgment as ‘cate¬ 
gorical ’ from the universal as ‘ hypothetical ’ is no 
doubt fairly true of the procedure of intelligence in 
ordinary and in scientific thinking. Individual Judg¬ 
ments are normally and fittingly expressed in the cate¬ 
gorical form, while the universal or law is not accurately 
expressed in any other form than the conditional. It 
is, however, a purely relative distinction,—it cannot for 
a moment be maintained to be final or absolute. We 
shall see that there is a deeper reason why every Judg¬ 
ment from its nature must be conditional, not in rela¬ 
tion to events in space and time, but to Reality as a 
whole. Nevertheless, the distinction in question has 
a real significance which is often overlooked, and which 
appears when we regard it as an inaccurate statement 
of the distinct and necessary parts played by the Indi¬ 
vidual and Universal Judgments in the growth of know¬ 
ledge. No such real Universal can be used as know¬ 
ledge— ix., it cannot be made a means of interpret¬ 
ing experience—apart from the ‘ categorical ’ singular 
Judgments in which its application to experience con¬ 
sists. I do not imply that this has been ignored; it is 
impossible to ignore the function of the 4 minor ’ (the 
individual Judgment) in relation to the ‘major’ (the 
Universal, or law of Nature). The fact that has tended 
to pass out of sight is this: we require to investigate 
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the question, In what sense is the Universal true of 
experience —of events in space and time ? Mr Bradley 
and Mr Bosanquet have shown that the truth of the 
real Universal, or pure ‘hypothetical,’ consists—in one 
aspect of it—in its reference to an actual objective 
system within which it is affirmed; in this system 
general laws of connection obtain, so that it becomes 
possible to affirm a universal and necessary relation in 
the form, ‘given A, then B must follow.’ This is the 
world of what we have called Harmony: it is the 
world of science—the same objective system to which, 
as we saw, every Judgment refers, but now in process 
of organisation by science. The truth, then, of the 
real Universal lies in its affirmation 1 of the connec¬ 
tion of the then with the if— that is, the affirmation of 
the existence in reality “ of such a general law as would, 
if we suppose some conditions present, produce a cer¬ 
tain result.” Thus in the pure hypothetical form of 
Judgment the reference of our thought to an objective system 
is more explicit than in any Judgment which can proper¬ 
ly be expressed in the categorical form. 

The whole interest of the two writers has its centre 
in this reference to a general law, with its implication 
of an objective system, and in the further question as 
to how far the law or ground of the hypothesis is im¬ 
plicit, occult, or latent in the universal Judgment when 
expressed in its proper conditional form. But this 
reference is only one side of the truth of the universal 
Judgment; the latter requires also to be connected 
with experience; a universal that was not so connected 
would be barren and empty as knowledge. 2 Now to 

1 This affirmation Mr Bradley takes to be ‘categorical.’ 

Any number of Universals cannot give us more than such a system of 
relations without terms as that which Green has in view. 
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ask, In what sense are Universals true of experience ? is 
to ask, In what sense are Individual Judgments true? 
the former question involves the latter. The Universal 
(bearing no reference to time or place) cannot be true 
of experience (which consists of events in time and 
space) until it has been brought into relation with ex¬ 
perience; and it cannot be brought into relation with 
experience at all unless an individual Judgment, re¬ 
ferring to time and place, is true. This appears very 
clearly in the case of such an ultimate generalisation 
as the Law of Uniformity, — “the same system of 
causes will have the same effect." This I take to be 
categorically true, as a fundamental postulate of our 
intelligence : a system of causal conditions ABC D ... , 
having occurred once with the effect E, will have the 
same effect wherever and whenever it occurs again. 
But what avails this for the growth and organisation of 
our knowledge, unless we can say truly —in some sense 
of the word, or significance of the idea—that ‘ here,’ 
or ‘ there,’ is a case of the conditions A B C D . . . ? 
The same relation between the two kinds of know¬ 
ledge appears when we consider the proof or discovery 
of such Universals. When (as above) the Universal 
expresses, in the form of a Judgment, what is a con¬ 
stituent part of the organic structure of intelligence, 
then the notion of proof is inapplicable to it ; but in 
most cases the Universal states a law formulated on 
grounds of experience. In such a case we may say 
that a single individual instance here and now may 
form the ground of a truly universal law, provided the 
investigation of it is sufficiently thorough ; but what¬ 
ever the process of the investigation, it can only consist 
of individual Judgments. Again, therefore, the truth 
of the latter is an important aspect of the case. We 
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may express it otherwise : in order to reach uncondition¬ 
ally valid Judgments—which is the aim of science—we 
must start from empirically valid Judgments, true of 
some particular place and time or aggregate of places 
and times; so that the sense in which these are true 
affects the sense in which the others are true. 

The necessary contrast and connection between the 
Universal (referring to an objective system) and the 
Individual Judgment (referring to events of experience) 
is well shown in the Disjunctive Judgment, which 
brings out, more explicitly than does the Hypotheti¬ 
cal, the necessity of both sides of the act of thought. 
If regarded simply as an affirmation about an indi¬ 
vidual, Disjunction is merely a stage in the removal 
of ignorance : * A is either B or C ’ signifies that we 
have grounds for determining A so far, but not for 
deciding whether to qualify it by B or by C. We 
may, with Lotze and Sigwart, assign this as the true 
type of Disjunction with reference to an individual 
subject or group of subjects; but we must carefully 
observe the condition of the possibility of such Dis¬ 
junction. We cannot say of A that it must be either 
B or C unless we know that A enters as an element 
into a certain objective system of relations, and also 
unless we know enough of the nature of the system, 
and of As place in it, to restrict the further qualifica¬ 
tions of A to the sphere of 4 either B or C.’ Both sides 
are necessary to the fact: we must have the general 
system as the ultimate ground of the Disjunction, and 
we must have the individual element, A, referred to it. 
Let us take an instance of an extremely simple and 
abstract form of such a system,—the order of space 
and time as defined only by the impossibility of an 
individual’s simultaneous presence in two different 
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places; it is only by reference to this sytem that we 
can say of any person—for his mere existence is enough 
to place him in the ‘ system 1 —that ‘ either he was pres¬ 
ent here on that occasion or he was not.’ Again, take 
an example of a rather less simple system : if we have 
three positions marked in space, we know that, of their 
distances from one another, either two only are equal, or 
all are equal, or all are unequal. Here the system re¬ 
ferred to is that which is implied geometrically in space 
of two dimensions. For a more complicated example, 
we may give : “ Any section of a cone by a plane must 
be a point, or a straight line, or a circle, or an ellipse, 
or a parabola, or an hyperbola, or two intersect¬ 
ing straight lines.” Examples might be multiplied— 
chiefly from Logic or Mathematics, for these are the 
only two branches of science where we have sufficient 
knowledge of systems to form exhaustive Disjunctions, 
in the form ‘A must be B, or C, or D,’ &c. In every 
case it would appear that the Disjunctive Judgment 
implicitly refers an individual to such a system, imply¬ 
ing at the same time the general nature of the system 
and of the individual’s place in it; but in no case can 
the individual subject, whether as regards its existence 
or its significance for our knowledge, be exhaustively 
‘ constituted ’ by its relations to such a system : for 
relations without terms are unintelligible for know¬ 
ledge, and are never found in reality. 

The problem of Disjunction has been approached 
from another point of view by those who write under 
the influence of Hegel. They find that the implica¬ 
tion of a system is the whole significance of the Dis¬ 
junctive Judgment. This view seems equally one¬ 
sided with that of Sigwart, who finds the significance 
of this form of judgment in its being a stage in the 
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removal of our ignorance concerning' an individual. 
Thus Mr Bosanquet finds the essence of the Disjunctive 
Judgment in the affirmation of such a system as we 
have been speaking of; and he seems to set aside the 
reference of an individual to the system as of no im¬ 
portance, from the point of view of knowledge. 1 This 
points in the direction of Green’s view that the essence 
of knowledge consists in the progressive apprehension 
of a general scheme of relations which are relations 
of nothing at all. Mr Bosanquet treats this scheme 
or system as the ‘ individuality ’ which is implicitly 
affirmed. The judgment in effect analyses the rela¬ 
tions of which the system is composed, and so exhibits 
the individuality “ in the different forms which it is 
capable of assuming as a whole , and which conse¬ 
quently it cannot unite in itself under a single set of 
conditions ; . . . all that is necessary is that the sub¬ 
ject-content [the system] should enter as a whole into 
each of the enumerated forms,” 2 so that the latter are 
mutually exclusive. From this point of view, Dis¬ 
junction expresses what is really the ideal of know¬ 
ledge ; though of course it is not implied that in every 
system we are able to disjunctively relate the parts. 
Now we may fully grant that to make the universe 
thoroughly intelligible as a systematic whole, and to 
comprehend fully the relation of the whole to each of 
its parts, is the goal of all knowledge, of all science 
and Philosophy ; and that if the relations of each part 
to the whole were fully known, each part would be a 
unique manifestation of the whole, in the manner im¬ 
plied in Mr Bosanquet’s account of Disjunction. But 
the form of expression for this would be Conjunctive— 
the universe would be seen to be determined as A and 

1 Logic* vol. i. ch. viii. p. 343. 


2 P. 346. 
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as B and as C, and so on. This conjunctive insight 
would necessarily show the true mutual relations of 


the parts, or their significance relatively to one an¬ 
other ; and in this insight, we should have passed 
beyond the view of the universe as merely a Harmony 
which is all that pure intelligence can give, and all 
that is implied in the possibility of Disjunction : we 
should view it as all embraced in the central unity of 
an Absolute Life. Mr Bosanquet could scarcely refuse 
to admit the impossibility of supposing that the Dis¬ 
junctive Judgment, as it appears in our finite thought, 
could be a constituent factor of an omniscient in¬ 


telligence; and why does such an idea seem almost 
absurd ? Surely because it is impossible to get rid 
of the aspect of doubt or partial indecision in Judg¬ 
ments of this type; and this indecision arises from 
the primary reference of such a Judgment to an indi¬ 
vidual representative or member of the system impli¬ 
cated an individual whose qualities are partially de¬ 
termined by reference to its place therein. Both the 
system and the single element or elements in it are 
essential to this form of Judgment; the one is of equal 
importance and significance with the other, though in 
the actual intercourse of mind and mind, now one 
side, now the other, may be explicitly emphasised. 


§ 5. How, then, are these individual Judgments true? 
In what consists their ‘ empirical validity ’ ? 

This question has been investigated with great 
thoroughness by Mr Bradley, 1 and his discussion of it 
seems to me to be as suggestive as his conclusion is 
questionable. The argument is essentially as follows : 
The conception or universal meaning, with which the 

. * Logic, bk. i. ch. ii. 
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Judgment always deals, is inadequate to the facts given 
in perception—the empirical content of time and space: 
for, to obtain the conception, “ we have separated, 
divided, abridged, dissected, we have mutilated the 
given ; ” and the result is a hopeless abstraction. 
Then, if I understand him aright, Mr Bradley goes on 
to infer that the Judgments which categorically refer 
such ‘ abstractions ’ to reality cannot be true, for the 
real is that which appears in perception and shows 
itself through what is given there : it is that of which 
the given sensible facts are a revelation , though a 
fragmentary and imperfect one. Hence what is hope¬ 
lessly inadequate to the appearance cannot be true 
of that which appears therein. The point is that 
nothing existent agrees with the ideal synthesis, as 
such, which forms the content of the Judgment. The 
Judgment has reference to a concrete particularised 
reality, and is therefore incongruent with the latter 
through its abstractness . Now there are two senses in 
which thought may be considered abstract, and I do 
not gather that the significance of their distinction is 
adequately appreciated by Mr Bradley. Thought is 
abstract as compared with the concrete material which 
is elaborated into sense perception ; again, there is the 
sense in which the thought of some element or elements, 
related within a system, is abstract compared with the 
thought of that system as a whole. In the latter sense 
any incomplete truth is abstract; it is only conditionally 
true, for we do not know what transformation would be 
necessary in order to expand it into the complete truth. 
It falls short of this in a way like that in which concep¬ 
tion as such falls short of the concrete in perception. 
But at the most this is merely an analogy, and one that 
may easily become very misleading ; it is not an argu- 
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ment. Mr Bradley seems to make it into an argument; 
his final reason for obliterating all distinction between 
the so-called ‘ categorical’ and ‘ hypothetical* Judg¬ 
ments, or between what we have called individual and 
true universal Judgments—or, rather, his final reason 
for assigning to the former a minimum of truth as 
compared with the latter —is that in the individual 
Judgment of sense on the one hand we never take the 
full extent of the subject as presented in sense, and on 
the other we pass beyond the simple presentation of 
sense. We isolate certain elements or aspects from 
their environment in the perceptive complex. 

Before considering the consequences of the abstract¬ 
ness of thought in the first sense of the two indicated 
above, let us dwell on those of its abstractness in the 
second sense, for this applies to every kind of judgment 
and to thought in general. All thought is ‘ abstract ’ 
in the sense that it is true of reality only under a 
condition ; this must ever be so as long as we fall 
short of omniscience, and it applies to the ultimate 
implication (of reality as a Harmony) in the hypo¬ 
thetical and disjunctive Judgments as well as to every 
other. Mr Bradley states the matter as clearly as 
could be wished in his later work: “ All our judg¬ 
ments, to become true must become conditional: the 
predicate, that is, does not hold but by the help of 
something else. . . . Judgments are conditional in 
this sense, that what they affirm is incomplete. It 
cannot be attributed to reality as such, and before its 
necessary complement is added.” 1 At the close of 
the chapter in the Logic to which I have referred, 2 
he seems also to fall back on this general ground of 
the inevitable incompleteness of human knowledge. 

1 Appearance and Reality, p. 361. 2 Bk. i. ch. ii. pt. 2. 

K 
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Any portion of knowledge begins to be ‘certain’ 
only in so far as we begin to see its organic connec¬ 
tion with other knowledges: it is ‘ uncertain ’ in so 
far as we are unable so to connect it, for we do not 
know what transformation or development of it may 
be necessary in order that it may enter into this 
universal relation. No Judgment can ascribe to real 
existence its elements as they appear in the content 
of the Judgment. Every Judgment is therefore ‘con¬ 
ditional,’ ‘ hypothetical,’ ‘ uncertain ’ — if we must 
use such terms—inasmuch as we do not know how 
far it must be transformed in order to be developed 
into the whole truth. It will be evident that this is 
only to say that our knowledge as a whole and in 
every detail is partial and fragmentary in the extreme. 
But it is not therefore false : ‘ incomplete ’ is not the 
same as ‘untrue.’ There is nothing in the nature 
of any kind of Judgment to prevent its being true 
as far as it goes; but every Judgment, every rational 
constituent of knowledge, is held subject to a revision 
which may have to b*e so thorough as to effect its 
complete transformation. 

It might seem as if this argument could be turned 
against the individual Judgment: must we not con¬ 
clude that this form of Judgment, from its nature, 
must contain far less of truth than the universal or 
‘hypothetical’ and disjunctive forms, because it is 
further removed than the latter from the compre¬ 
hension of reality as a universal system ? Such a 
conclusion would be untenable. Our whole inquiry 
has shown that the essence of the individual Judg¬ 
ment is to refer to a centralised system (or a group 
of systems) within the universal system ; and this 
reference is the essence of our conception of indi- 
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viduality. The individual Judgment may even come 
nearer to a full representation of the individual sys¬ 
tem, qua individual with its own focal unity, than the 
universal does to a full representation of the universal 
system qua universal. In this case it will contain 
more truth than the universal. On the other hand, 
since the individual is not self-contained or isolated 
from the universal, it follows that knowledge of the 
latter is originally related to knowledge of the former ; 
and a complete knowledge of the Universe, such as 
would be possessed by an absolute and infinite 
Intelligence, would be equivalent to a complete know¬ 
ledge of the individual. 1 When we thus consider the 
ultimate truth of assertions—in the strictest sense 
of the term ‘ ultimate ’—then we fully grant that the 
categorical Judgment in its individual form disappears; 
the distinction of individual and universal has to be 
broken through. But I do not understand the state 
of mind which claims to be able to place itself at 
such an absolute or ultimate point of view: and even 
from such a point of view there is no ground for as¬ 
suming that the distinction of individual and universal 
would disappear. We have seen that the two kinds 
°f Judgment are equally necessary for the organisa¬ 
tion of knowledge : the one ‘ goes as far ’ as the other 
to this end, and both, we may be sure, fall short of 
ultimate truth by a distance indefinitely great. 

Mr Bradley’s special attack upon the individual 
Judgment is a conclusion from the ‘abstractness’ 
of thought, not as compared with the Universe as a 
whole but as compared with what is given to me or 
to you in Sense. With regard to this, we must first 

1 Cf. what was said above (ch. iii. pt. i. § 3) on the modifying effect 
which all Judgments must ultimately exercise on one another. 
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point out that truth cannot reside in sense or sen¬ 
tience, as such ; the latter cannot be true, nor can it 
be false, and for the same reason,—it bears witness 
to nothing beyond itself. If we endeavour to abstract 
from thought and get back to pure sentience, we 
approach a state of consciousness which is a mere 
fact of diffused vagueness. Strictly speaking, there 
can be no sense-knowledge ; but there is a sense-being , 
as it were, upon which conceptions (the vehicle of 
thought-knowledge) in some sense depend, for un¬ 
questionably they are occasioned by it. There is an 
arretpov or undifferentiated mass, and the continuous 
process of conception and Judgment consists in find¬ 
ing points of distinction and relation within this 


indefinite material. We cannot say that reality is 
manifested or revealed in and through this diretpov 
until 1 bought has begun to work upon it. Indeed, from 
the metaphysical point of view, to regard reality as 
revealed in what ex hypothesi is a mere continuum , 


would lead us straight to “ the pit of undifferentiated 


Substance out of which Hegel dug Philosophy.” 
There is nothing positive, nothing definite, in the 
sensuous mass by comparison with which thought 
could be declared inadequate; to convict thought of 
inadequacy on this score is simply to convict it of 
being thought. We must therefore conclude that 


Mr Bradley’s view is untenable; but the divergent 
view which we indicated just now is not yet made 
sufficiently clear. The individual Judgment refers to 
a finite central unity within the general system which 
is implied in such functions of thought as Hypothesis 
and Disjunction. It refers to an objectively real in¬ 
dividuality. But it is only possible on the basis of a 
datum of sense present to the judging mind, and we 
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have said that it is possible because it funis points 
of distinction and relation within this datum , which 
otherwise would contain no discriminated differences. 
It depends on sense, which only exists as present 
here and now to some percipient mind; and yet it 
is true in an objective reference which must transcend 
the sphere of sense. This is our difficulty. 

§ 6. Manifestly this problem of the relation of 
thought, as such, to sentience is only another side of 
the problem, What is the relation of the sphere of 
sentience to the sphere of objective reality ? There 
are two views as to this, and both are explicitly 
stated by Green. 1 When following out the one line 
of thought, he expresses himself in this way: “When 
we come to say what nature is for our Reason, we 
cannot get beyond the mere formal conditions of there 
being a nature at all.” “ For Reason, nature is a 
system of becoming which rests on unchangeable con¬ 
ditions.” “ Is not the notion that an event in the 
way of sensation is something over and above its con¬ 
ditions, a mistake of ours, arising from the fact that 
we feel before we know what the reality of the feeling 
is, and hence continue to fancy that the feeling is 
something apart from its conditions ? For the only 
sort of consciousness for which there is reality, the 
conceived conditions are the reality.” When having 
the other line of thought in view, he says : “ Undoubt¬ 
edly there is something more than thought ; feeling 
[sentience] is so.” “ The world before there was 
sentient life was not what it is to us as sentient; the 
world of conditions of feeling is not to intelligence 

1 The quotations which follow are from the Works, vol. ii. pp. 72-81, 
181-191. 
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(even our intelligence) what it is to us as feeling.” 
“ The sensitive act is other than any such relation as 
thought constitutes, and is necessary to the reality of 
the natural thing; it is an event in time, and as such 
the absolute erepov to self-contained thought.” “ Sen¬ 
sibility is the condition of existence in time, of there 
being events related to each other as past, present, 
and future.” 1 Green’s perfect candour is evinced in 
these clear statements of both sides of the question. 2 
It is remarkable and significant that so many thinkers 
who work under the influence of Hegel, or of the 
Hegelian development of Kant, have failed to free 
their conclusions on this basal question from am¬ 
biguities that are misleading and mischievous. Many 
of their statements leave us in complete uncertainty 
as to which of the two lines of thought they are really 
following. It is very satisfactory, however, to find 
that Mr M‘Taggart, throughout his Studies in the 
Hegelian Dialectic , insists well on the necessary dis¬ 
tinction and correlation of thought and the immediacy 
of sentience : though he does not explain what the 
precise function of thought is with regard to the im¬ 
mediate datum. We must conclude that the first line 
of thought is fatally erroneous in principle. Sentience 
exists, and is an existence of which we cannot rid 
ourselves ; in becoming the vehicle of knowledge it 
is not gradually sublimed away into thought. Again, 
thought exists, and as we know it exists only in the 
form of our own conscious function ; and in our own 

1 Green therefore concludes that as the condition of “changes prior to 
the existence of feeling [sentient beings] on earth or anywhere else,” we 
must postulate an “eternal sensibility” which “never was not.” This 
invites comparison with Mr Bradley’s doctrine in Appearance and Reality. 

2 It would seem that Green himself had not come to a final conclusion 
between them. 
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case no amount of thinking brings us any nearer the 
experience of immediate sentience, which is the basis 
of developed perception . Further, since even an Infinite 
Thought must—if the term Thought is to have any 
meaning in such a connection — be conceived by us 
after the analogy of our own thought, and as not 
different from it in kind, we cannot assume even that 
in the Divine Thought there is no function correspond¬ 
ing to what for us is immediate experience. We have 
no right to assert—in Berkeley’s words—that “ there 
is no sense nor sensory, nor anything like a sense or 
sensory, in God.” To say that an object by being 
merely thought of is present to the Divine Conscious¬ 
ness as in perception, is to empty the word 4 thought ’ 
of all that it can mean for us. Dr Caird’s comments 
on the Kantian view, that the thought of an object 
might be completed and yet the object be conceived 
as merely possible so long as it is not presented in 
sense , 1 seem to me to be unfortunately ambiguous on 
these points. 

Our first conclusion, then, with regard to the relation 
of sentience and thought, is this: “The process of 
knowledge is continuous; it is ‘the process of finding 
distinctions within an indefinite subject,’ or the ‘ arti¬ 
culation into system’ of ‘an indefinite reality.’ But 
it is still true that conception has only a mediate 
relation to reality, while in perception there is an 
immediate relation. We cannot explain in what this 
direct experience consists, for that would be to make 
it mediate—would be, in fact, to dig up the roots of our 
own life. All that we can say is that without this 
direct contact with reality, or rather this immediate 
presence of reality in us, there would be no subject 

1 Critical Philosophy of Kant , vol. i. p. 598. 
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within which to discover distinctions, no reality to 
articulate into a conceptual system. The distinction, 
therefore, between perception and conception is not 
only undeniable ‘within its own limits’: it is primary 
and fundamental.” 1 This view of the immediate pres¬ 


ence of reality in us in sense is suggested by Kant; 2 
and it naturally results from a critical comparison of 


the doctrines of Bradley, Bosanquet, and Lotze with 


regard to sense as the vehicle of objective knowledge . 3 


By this conception we get rid of the difficulties which 


result from regarding the sense-datum, with Locke, as 
an effect of reality upon us, or, with Bradley, as a ‘reve¬ 
lation’ of reality. If the latter conception is admissible 
at all, we must regard sense as a revelation of reality in 
respect of those elements in it (in sense) which can be 
intellectually grasped by thought ; not in respect of its 
whole sensuous character which distinguishes it from 
thought. But this practically results in rejecting the 
notion of ‘ revelation ’ altogether as regards sense, and 
brings us back to the doctrine of immediate presence. 
The Judgment of sense grasps certain intelligible rela¬ 
tions within the sensuous material, and refers them to 


reality conceived as thought must from its nature think 
of reality ; these relations can be grasped by thought 
because sense, as sense, while containing no intellectual 
distinctions, does contain felt differences. There are 
differences in consciousness prior to the intellectual 
consciousness of differences : the former constitute 


what Mr Stout calls the anoctic , the latter, the noetic 
consciousness. That there are felt differences apart 


1 Professor A. Seth, Mind, vol. iv. p. 529. 

“ Transcendental Aisthetic, § I, ad. init. 

e shall see that it needs to be supplemented by a similar doctrine 
with regard to self-knowledge (ch. v.) 
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from intellectual distinctions is assuredly undeniable ; 
and the correlation of the two in the developed con¬ 
sciousness is explicable only if the felt differences are of 
such a character as to harmonise with , or anticipate , the 
distinctions and relations with which thought , following its 
own structure , must work . If this is so, we can under¬ 
stand how certain modes of sentiency may become the 
basis of a thought - affirmation in the form of the in¬ 
dividual Judgment. The question how these merely 
sentient differences arise is one that may conceal dog¬ 
matic presuppositions which we have rejected. We 
have rejected the view of sense as a manifold of discrete 
atomic data : it is a continuum within which, neverthe¬ 
less, variations are possible. We have rejected the 
idea that this continuum can be explained as produced 
in consciousness by an activity from without, or even 
that it can be regarded as a revelation of anything 
beyond itself. For the purely sentient consciousness— 
if such exists anywhere—the present sentiency is the 
whole universe, is all of reality that exists for such a 
consciousness: there is no reference to anything be¬ 
yond. So far as this reference arises, it is due to the 
germination of thought. The question as to the origin 
of sentience can only be answered from the point of 
view of an absolute or omniscient Intelligence, and is 
an inadmissible question from our point of view . 1 


IV. 

The principle of Identity, as we have been led to 
formulate it, gives the most abstract and general form 
of the conception of individuality. Less than this the 
conception cannot mean ; and it may mean much more 

1 See Appendix to the present chapter. 
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without ceasing to be that of an individual. It is to 
be distinguished on the one hand from the abstract 
particular,—that which is, as it were, all difference and 
no resemblance,—which ‘is something itself’ and can 
in no sense be or even be like anything else ; and on 
the other hand, from the abstract universal,—the pure 
conception. We must now reduce the extreme gen¬ 
erality of our principle, and in particular take into 
account the all-important constituent of Change or 
Becoming, the place of which, in the conception of 

I 

individuality, has not yet been assigned. By means 
also of this fuller definition we shall be able to dis¬ 
tinguish the affirmation of real individuals, in this 
sense, from the ontological principle of pluralism. To 
this end we may use the definition to formulate as 
precisely as possible the ontological problems of ‘ Being 
and Change ’ and ‘ the One and the Many.’ 

We have been led, on epistemological grounds, to 
postulate a plurality of beings mutually independent to 
a certain extent. What then becomes of these when 
we have in view the attempt to give an ontological 
account of existence,—to unify the hypotheses of the 
several sciences by regarding all aspects of reality as 
modifications of a single complete Being, a single 
Power or Principle manifested in various ways and 
degrees in all things ? The answer is, that the plural¬ 
ity of individuals is not conceived in such a way as to 
leave only two courses open—to accept it as ultimate, 
or to reject it altogether. In other words, plurality 
has an important degree of truth and of reality; but it 
is not the final truth nor the ultimate reality. It is a 
serious error to say that we “ set up ‘ reals ’ in epistem¬ 
ology,—the supposed absolutely existing ‘ things ’ of 
ordinary picture - thinking,— in order to knock them 
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down in metaphysics, by regarding them as ‘ moments 
in the being’ of an intelligently directed life.” 1 

In the first place, the ordinary conception of ‘ things ’ 
is not a product of picture-thinking, but has its ground 
in the employment of the conception of individuality 
either as a fundamental principle of knowledge, in 
the sciences, physical and psychical, or as a merely 
relative principle for aesthetic and ’ethical ends. In 
ordinary thought we have many difficulties in applying 
the notion of individuality to the real; for its applica¬ 
tion may be fluid. It is so of necessity when we treat 
as a ‘thing’ some fact whose unit)’ belongs to it only 
as an object of aesthetic contemplation, as in the case 
of a mountain, a rainbow, a waterfall, a flash of light¬ 
ning ; or when its unity consists in its serving some 
human end—satisfying some need or desire of man, as 
in the case of a house, or a railway-train ; or when its 
unity is merely spatial or temporal aggregation—thus, 
a ‘ piece of wood,’ or a ‘ heap of stones,' even when not 
viewed as relative to some aesthetic or practical end of 
man, is a ‘ thing.’ For artistic, ethical, and practical 
purposes generally, it is sufficient to speak and think 
of mountains, fields, and rivers,—houses, furniture, and 
fires, &c., &c.,—as individuals. The one definite and 
unhesitating application of the notion of individuality 
is to the conscious lives of ourselves and others ; and 
this suggests some questions. The consciousness of 
another person—his thoughts and his feelings, his 
concrete personality on its psychical side—is for my 
consciousness a trans-subjective reality in the episte¬ 
mological sense; his personality does not depend for 
its existence upon my ideas about it, and however 


1 See Professor Ritchie’s observations in the Philosophical Review r 
No. xiii. p. 16. 
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thorough and extended my knowledge of his personality 
may be, he continues to exist, think, strive, desire, and 
will in independence of that knowledge ; his personality, 
like mine, has a central unity of its own,—it has self¬ 
hood. Now whether my knowledge of the concrete 
consciousness of another can be called ‘ indirect ’ or 
not, the knowledge is obviously impossible unless his 
physical body is an object of my perception; 1 an 
animal organism—which is an object of sensible per¬ 
ception in space and time—is in some sense the vehicle 
or organ of his consciousness, and hence becomes the 
means through which his consciousness communicates 
with mine. To adopt Clifford’s expression, the former 
is for my consciousness an ‘ eject.’ The relation of the 
eject to its perceived physical manifestation is the rela¬ 
tion of consciousness to the animal organism through 
the nervous system ; and concerning this we seem able 
to say only that there is a mutual conditioning between 
them—the latter is the vehicle of the former. What 
then is the warrant for denying the possibility of a 
similar eject 2 in the case of a lower animal or a veget¬ 
able organism which we perceive just as we perceive 
the human organism ? We must allow that in these 
cases also there is a real central unity manifested in 
the physical activities and growth of the organism. 
Having gone so far—and this we must needs do, unless 
we are prepared to deny feeling to the whole of the 

1 I make no reference to ‘ thought-transference ’ or to any alleged direct 
communication between mind and mind through other than the ordinary 
physical media, because the precise nature of the facts underlying such 
‘phenomena is, in my opinion, so little known that they cannot be made 
the basis of any scientific conclusions. They are finger-posts to the unk>wzuti, 
and nothing more. 

Not similar in the sense of being a cognitive consciousness, but in 
having a certain central unity of its own. 
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animal kingdom save man — we must go further and 
not draw the line at organic beings. The fluid and 
uncertain manner in which the conception of individu¬ 
ality is applied below these limits is a characteristic of 
common-sense, which always starts from the practical 
point of view, and is satisfied with whatever knowledge 
is sufficient for ordinary practical purposes; but the 
uncertainty referred to tends to disappear with the 
growth of science. It is this use of the conception of 
individuality, now in the form of an ‘atomic’ theory, 
that lends such significance to the hypotheses of the 
special sciences. Particular scientific theories are 
comparative details; but if you destroy the individual¬ 
istic hypothesis which is always involved, you destroy 
the sciences altogether. 

In the second place — referring again to Professor 
Ritchie’s assertion that we set up ‘ reals ’ in Epistem- 
ology in order to knock them down in Metaphysics 
—we must say that Metaphysics endeavours to com¬ 
plete the conception of reality established by Epistem- 
°l°gy> n °t to destroy it. We have seen that in 
the true universal or ‘hypothetical’ and disjunctive 
forms of judgment there is implied on the one hand 
an objective system of relations, on the other an 
objective individuality of which these relations are 
to be predicated. We have seen that this individual 
reference can uniformly be detected in Judgments of 
sense, which play the largest part in pre - scientific 
thought, while for science, they are the necessary 
basis of the reference to system in which scientific 
knowledge consists. It follows that the objective 
system must be conceived as a system of finite indi¬ 
vidual beings qualifiable by the relations which they 
hold to one another, but not ‘ constituted ’ by these. 
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Thus it is manifest that the conception of the indi¬ 
vidual, so understood, is not that of an absolute self- 
existent thing,—the ‘ real ’ as understood by Herbart. 
It is possible to complete the conception of individ¬ 
uality, in the ontological reference, without either con¬ 
tradicting and annihilating it, or turning it into the 
notion of an isolated atom. In view of the per¬ 
sistency of such misrepresentations of the doctrine 
of individuality, it is desirable to give what may be 
called a graduated analysis of the principle,—to indi¬ 
cate its distinguishable components and arrange them 
in order of increasing definiteness. 

(a) We have first the conception of pure Being— 
bare Reality. Here we are met by the Hegelian 
doctrine which professes in some sense to identify 
this with Nothing. It is true that the more abstract 
we make it—the more thoroughly we abstract every 
qualification and determination—the nearer the con¬ 
ception approaches to that of Nothing; hence we 
may say that the conception of pure Being, in its 
emptiness of all positive content, tends to become 
indistinguishable from that of Nothing, so that in 
the ultimate abstraction pure Being and Nothing are 
two names for one conception. This result only shows 
us that to affirm abstract Being, pure and simple, is 
in effect to affirm nothing at all. However necessary 
it may be to emphasise the importance of this as a 
weapon of defence against the Eleatic tendency in 
Metaphysics, its significance for our present purpose 
is very slight. For no Judgment ever consciously 
affirms merely abstract Being; it affirms at least the 
Being of something ,—in other words, it affirms a deter¬ 
minate existence which stands in the greatest possible 
opposition to non-existence. It may be said that the 
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identity of Being and Nothing, as conceptions, applies 
when we affirm the mere existence of somethin", and 

o 1 

that this is tantamount to denying its existence. But 
to affirm the mere existence of something- —if the words 
are to have any meaning—is to affirm more than mere 
existence ; it is to affirm a determinate form of exist¬ 
ence. Even the most abstract and general conception 
of the epistemologically objective reality—being defined 
as that which is independent and permanent relatively 
to the change and growth of the individual’s knowledge 
—is less abstract than pure Being, and so is not to be 
identified with Nothing. 

(b) This conception of reality begins to receive a 

more positive content when it is conceived as qualified , 
as determinate being. “ Being with a character or 
mode, which simply is: such unmediated character 
is quality. . . . Quality may be conceived as the 

determinate mode immediate or identical with being. 
... A something is what it is in virtue of its quality, 
and losing its quality it ceases to be what it is .” 1 

(c) Another degree of abstraction is removed when 
being is conceived not only as qualified but as inten¬ 
sively quantified—that is, when the qualities are con¬ 
ceived as intensive. Intensity is that mode which 
may change without bringing with it any change in 
the quality (as such) which has the intensity. There 
may be more or less of any quality. Change of inten¬ 
sity does not involve change of nature, while change 
of quality does; hence, as Hegel puts it, intensive 
quantity is less ‘ immediately identical ’ with being 
than is quality. Any distinguishable quality may have 
distinguishable intensities; the most familiar, and the 
best, examples of this are the varying intensities of 

1 Hegel, Logic ( Encyclopedia ), § 90 and note. 
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pleasure and of pain. The fact that change of inten¬ 
sity in a sense-quality (as understood in Psychology) 
brings with it change of quality, seems to me to be 
an argument for the view that these qualities are in 
reality not simple, as they seem to be, but very com¬ 
plex. With regard to such sense-qualities, intensity 
or degree as above defined includes both psychological 
‘ intensity ’ and ‘ extensity.’ 

(d) When the intensive qualities are conceived as 
cohering together in central unities which are numer¬ 
ically distinguishable—in other words, which are exten¬ 
sively quantified—then we have the germinal conception 
of individuality which is implied in Singular Judgments, 
(i) Individuals are conceived as many. Hegel asserts 
that the One implies the Many because the former can 
only be defined by its negation and repulsion, that is, 
by reference to the Many. This is only true of ‘ones’ 
which consist merely in limits marked out in space 
and time. The notion of individuality has a positive 
content, which involves a combination of unity and 
diversity according to a principle. Possibly this fact 
that any reality can be shown to combine the two 
aspects of unity and plurality was all • that Hegel 
had in view. (2) Intensive quantity or degree is a 
conception distinct from extensive numerical quantity, 
—just as quantity is from quality; extensive numerical 
quantity may be conceived as different without carry¬ 
ing with it any change of quality or of degree. On 
the other hand, we are met by the Hegelian doctrine 
that continuous and discrete quantity mutually involve 
one another, as do intensive and extensive quantity. 
The principle seems to be the same in both cases, 
although the latter pair of categories appears at a 
higher stage of the Dialectic than the former. It is 
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thus stated by Mr Bosanquet: “Number considered 
as the vehicle of magnitude or quantity is both discrete 
and continuous : it is the essence of quantity to 

be so. All units are numbered in virtue of a con¬ 
tinuous quality or identity which pervades them.” “ It 
is nonsense to speak of counting without saying what 
is to be counted ; and in specifying what is to be 
counted we specify at once the nature of the contin¬ 
uity and the rule of the discretion .” 1 This is an 
application of the doctrine that Comparison, by which 
we arrive at resemblances and differences, is only 
possible in virtue of a real identity in the things 
compared; while Judgments referring to extensive 
numerical quantity imply comparison in the distinc¬ 
tion of the individuals. Now if the real identity 
referred to means substantial, central, or focal unity, 
then the doctrine may or may not be true, but assuredly 
is not self-evident. If it means only that some definite 
characteristic occurs in each of the things, so that they 
resemble one another, then the proposition is self-evi¬ 
dent to the extent of being tautological : it only says 
that in order to be compared or numbered things must 
objectively, in themselves as it were, be related to one 
another in such a way as to be capable of being com¬ 
pared or numbered. 

(e) We complete our logical outline of the conception 
of individuality when the central unities are conceived 
as being ‘ in time ’ by introducing the notion of Becom¬ 
ing or Change. We can distinguish degrees of definite¬ 
ness in this conception itself; thus, Change may mean : 
(i) qualities (of any kind) following one another in 
succession (of any kind); this we may call * change 
in general ’ or mere succession ; (2) qualities in suc- 

1 vol. i. pp. 159, 160. 

L 
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cession, viewed as continuous — i.e., as belonging together 
in some kind of unity; (3) qualities in succession, but 
viewed as succeeding one another in such a way that 
they can change only within a closed series of forms: 
here the unity or identity holding them together is 
an immanent principle conditioning their movement, so 
that no individual can pass out of the series of its own 
forms into those belonging to another. Here, — as 
when any individual A can change only into A (a), A 
(6), A (c), &c., any B into B (a), B ( b ), B (c), &c., and 
so on,—we have the conception of an individual chang¬ 
ing. Analysing the conception of Becoming, Hegel 
finds that it involves the attribute of Being, “ and also 
what is the very reverse of Being—viz., Nothing”— 
and that these two attributes “ lie undivided in the one 
idea.” The Becoming or Change of qualities consists 
in one quality disappearing in order to give place to 
another which comes after it; the thing, the individual, 
does not in changing simply cease to be,—it ceases to 
be in one respect or mode in order to be in another. 
It thus appears that there is no contradiction in 
change, such as Hegel’s statements might imply,—no 
contradiction in that a thing may both be and become; 
but change involves two conceptions which we do not 
as yet see clearly how to connect. It is an ontological 
problem, not a logical contradiction ; how do the modes 
of existence, which are always changing 4 in time ’ and 
fleeting more or less, depend on the principle which 
holds them together, keeping them within bounds, so 
that we say they are changes of one thing ? In what 
sense does this principle transcend and condition the 
individual existence as such ? 

Of these two questions, the former makes prominent 
the problem of Change; the latter, that of Plurality. 
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If we answer the latter in the negative, if we say there 
is no transcendence, then we have accepted Plurality 
as ultimate. This is the position in which Leibniz, 
however unwillingly, is obliged to rest; it is also the 
position worked out by Herbart, on logical grounds 
which deserve far more detailed examination than they 
have yet received. We may make the general state¬ 
ment that all thinkers who, like Bradley and Lotze, 
find a real contradiction or self-discrepancy in change, 
find it by more or less thoroughly applying the logic 
of Abstract Identity. The subject of change must be 
‘ identical with itself ’ throughout; the subject S must 
always be S. This is to exclude change beforehand 
from the subject which is to change; the changes can¬ 
not belong to the subject ‘ itself.’ But according to 
our interpretation of the principle of Identity, to say 
that the subject S must always be S means only that 
the changes of S must occur along a definite series of 
forms. The problem of change arises within the sub¬ 
ject which always 4 is itself.’ It does not appear that 
the analysis of pure thought or objective knowledge, as 
such, can carry the problem beyond the impartial for¬ 
mulation of it which we have attempted. Data for its 
solution must be drawn from a wider sphere than that 
of objective knowledge. 1 

We may say that Leibniz, Herbart, and Lotze, by 
their aims and methods, and successes and failures, 
demonstrate unconsciously how deeply important, for 
any thinker’s metaphysical constructions, is his view 
of the essential structure of Thought. Both Leibniz 
and Herbart assume that the structural functions of 
thought are accurately set forth in the scholastic 
formal Logic, where the law of Abstract Identity is 

1 Cf. pt. iii. § I adJinem . 
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supreme. Herbart applies these principles more 
thoroughly than Leibniz, so that the difficulty (to 
which they give rise) of explaining any real contin¬ 
uity, intensity, inter-relation, is gradually pushed be¬ 
fore him until it is concentrated in the difficulty of 
explaining the connection which he assumes between 
the multiplicity of intensive Vorstcllungen , or psycho¬ 
logical presentations, and the ‘ real ’ called the soul: 
the soul has no intelligible function in their regard. 
Leibniz does not push the principles of his logic so 
far, but they are the same as those afterwards em¬ 
ployed by Herbart. This is equally true of Lotze, 
who is emphatic in making Abstract Identity the 
supreme law of thought. But both Leibniz and Lotze 
differ from Herbart in one important respect, as re¬ 
gards which the two thinkers invite careful compari¬ 
son. By the side of their view of thought as merely 
formal and analytical, they assume as ultimate truths 
certain postulates concerning reality; and though these 
are obviously products of the synthetic structure of 
thought, they do not treat them as such, or see the 
inconsistency of this with the formalistic view. Lotze 
assumes in this way the principle of Sufficient Reason, 
and also certain synthetic data which he calls Percep¬ 
tions, but which are really structural principles of 
Thought expressed in the form of Judgments. The 
formalistic view of thought, therefore, is implicitly 
condemned both by Leibniz and Lotze. 
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APPENDIX. 

rant’s view of the relation of sense and thought. 

Without plunging into Kant-philologie , or losing ourselves in 
a multitude of words, it may be possible concisely to discuss 
some of the aspects of Kant’s thought on this problem. 
Apart from the intrinsic interest of the subject, this will 
illustrate point by point the contentions of the preceding 
chapter . 1 

To insist as we have done on the distinct characteristics of 
sense and thought is not to assert a dualistic separation 
between the two. The problem of their relation does not 
arise only when such an illegitimate separation is made,—it 
arises as soon as we recognise the necessity of the distinction ; 
and it is not solved merely by pointing out the general neces¬ 
sity of the correlation. We need to know what in particular 
this correlation is. This was the problem as it presented 
itself for Kant. It is true that Kant starts his investigation 
with the conception that the activity of thought is separate 
from, and opposed to, the sphere of sense as the basis of the 
world of concrete experience . 2 Hence, in Professor Adam¬ 
son’s words, “ he is led by the exigencies of the problem of 
reconciliation to insert term after term as a means of bringing 
them together, but never succeeds in obtaining a junction 
which is more than mechanical.” But if we set aside all 
notions of their ‘ opposition ’ and of the need for ‘ recon¬ 
ciliation,’ the problem of their difference and mutual de¬ 
pendence remains of primary and fundamental importance, 
and gives to the Kantian epistemological inquiry all its 
significance. 

1 I may remark that among the critical commentaries on Kant which I 
have consulted, I have learnt most from those of Professor Adamson. 

2 Pure sense never appears in our experience; it can only appear there 
when organised by thought; it is the basis of what appears there. 
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Every reflective thinker both in science and philosophy 
must start with the conception of a trans-subjective world 
as valid, whatever transformation he may give to this con¬ 
ception in the course of his inquiries; and Kant is no 
exception. The trans-subjective world he calls das Ding an 
sick : but his view of the nature of the ‘ thing in itself,’ and of 
its relation to the individual percipient mind, grew wider and 
deeper as he proceeded. Let us first indicate the significance 
of this. 


§ i. In the Transce7idental s.'Esthetic , the mechanical view 
is to the front. The real object—which is the Ding a?i sich 
—mechanically acts on the receptive faculty of the mind and 
produces various effects there in the way of sensation. This 
was Locke’s idea ; he starts with the assumption of a universe 
of so - called ‘ material ’ things in relation to the different 
individual minds, and of conscious experience as its effect 
on the mind. Hence all the difficulties of the subjectivity of 
sensation. Among these, the relativistic prejudice is the most 
impressive both in its intrinsic absurdity and its inevitableness 
if we once grant the original presupposition. If sensations 
are merely subjective affections produced by objects, how can 
the character of the sense affection be any clue as to the 
nature of the foreign agency which produces it ? Apart from 
the presupposition, there seems really to be no meaning in 
saying that Sense consists of subjective states ; the latter 
phrase only has meaning in view of a metaphysical substance 
whose affections the ‘ states ’ are. Sensation is always ex¬ 
tended and projected in space and present to an individual 
percipient, and may be distinguished as perceptively objective 
from his ideational processes, which are ‘ subjective ’ only in 
comparison with the spatial objectivity of perception. Kant, 
when conscious of the deeper aspects of his theory of know¬ 
ledge, adopts this meaning of the terms, and argues that 
subjectivity, in the former signification, could not be ex¬ 
perienced except against the background of objectivity in the 
latter signification. Whether or not we accept this view that 
the experience of existence in space is necessary for the 
experience of existence in time, it is certainly one of Kant’s 
main points in the ‘ Refutation of Idealism ’ as introduced in 
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the second edition of the Critique ; and it seems to be the 
only way in which the notions of subjectivity and objectivity 
can intelligibly be applied in the sphere of sense. 

§ 2. Kant, as we have said, starts with the same presup¬ 
position as Locke ; the ‘ objective ’ existence is the Ding an 
sick , and the ‘ subjective ’ consists of the effects produced 
by this in the metaphysical substance of the mind. Super¬ 
imposed on sensations are the forms of perception,—by which 
they become ordered in space and time,—and the categories 
of the understanding, by which the intelligible relations neces¬ 
sary for scientific comprehension are established among them 
as ordered in space and time. All that is thus elaborated is 
stamped as merely ‘ subjective,’ as giving no knowledge of the 
Ding an sick : why is this ? Because its sensational basis is 
‘ subjective.’ But we have seen that there is no intelligible 
meaning in this assertion, except the mere fact that sensation 
only exists as present to an individual mind, and knowledge 
is only realised through individual minds. Abandoning the 
mechanical notion of ‘ subjectivity,’ the significance of Kant’s 
theory begins to appear. On the basis of the given air<upov of 
sense an objective and intelligible world is elaborated, as Kant 
himself shows in the Transce?idental Atialytic. In this part of 
Kant’s work the Di?ig an sick passes out of sight, and hence 
the account given of the objectivity conferred by the categories 
is deeply unsatisfactory. It would not be difficult to show 
this in detail; but it is of more importance to notice the 
reason. 

The fundamental objective referejice of thought, on which we 
have been dwelling in the two preceding chapters, is the 
ground for Kant’s primary assumption of an ultimately real 
world, the ‘ thing in itself.’ But his dogmatic prejudice that 
this world mechanically produces the material of knowledge in 
us leads him to regard it as unknowable. When therefore in 
the Analytic he comes to deal with the world which is know- 
able and partly known—the world which is the object of 
scientific knowledge—then the true objective reference of 
thought has to be set aside, for (in his view) it is only a 
reference to a problematical unknown beyond experience. 
Hence the objectivity of the world of science has to be 
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accounted for by some other means. For this purpose Kant 
constructs the conception of self-consciousness which has 
proved so attractive to those who read him in the light of 
Hegel. I shall not dwell upon this here. 

Without violence we can correlate the doctrine of the Ding 
an sich with the objectivity of scientific knowledge. The only 
‘ thing in itself,’ or res completa if there be such at all, is 
the universe as a whole,—the ultimate reality, embracing all 
percipient and intelligent beings and the objects of their intel¬ 
ligence. The world of science which they in union erect on 
the basis of their perceptive experience is a partial determin- 
ation or filling in of the Ding a?i sich. We cannot say that 
Kant had realised this view : for though as his inquiry deepens 
he dwells less and less on the unknowable character of the 
Ding an sich , to the end he leaves it in dualistic separation 
from the world of experience and scientific knowledge. 

§ 3. In the constructive parts of the Critique of Pure 
Reason Kant deals only with the world of science erected 
on the basis of ‘ external ’ experience. The categories, or 
vital functions of thought as we have called them, are the 
principles which thought, under the guidance of its own 
nature, uses in the interpretation of experience. Kant allows 
no higher category than that of Reciprocity. In effect this 
is identical with the idea of Harmony or System which we 
have defined elsewhere; it implies no central unity, and is 
easily adapted to the conceptions of merely mechanical 
science. Hence if we limit our view to the Critique of 
Pure Reason , and in it to the constructive portions of the 
work (the ^Esthetic and Analytic), we seem left in the easy 
position of agnosticism. We have ‘science’ — mechanical 
science being the most fundamental — at work upon events 
in space and time, and we find that from its nature science 
must be limited to such work. Hence it is useless to seek 
for any other knowledge ; for however far our scientific know¬ 
ledge of events in space and time is extended, it brings us no 
nearer to a knowledge of the real world beyond experience— 
whose very existence indeed is best forgotten. This is the 
reason why much of modern agnosticism claims descent from 
Kant. 
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To suppose that Kant finally rested in such a view would 
be simply a wild absurdity. To see this we have no need to 
go beyond the Critique of Pure Reason itself. The destruc¬ 
tive criticism in the Transcendental Dialectic 1 has a positive 
implication of deep significance. Kant’s aim is to show that 
the object which scientific knowledge reaches by its work, 
under the categories, on perceptive experience is not a res 
conipleta , and that it leads to inconceivabilities and contradic¬ 
tions if taken as such. We may entirely waive the question 
whether the form of the particular dialectical arguments by 
which Kant seeks to prove that these inconceivabilities follow 
is valid or not. Their positive implication is what concerns 
us. They imply a postulate by which thought seeks to know 
reality as a res conipleta , — not merely as an indefinite con¬ 
tinuum, which is all that the scientific understanding can 
reach with its category of mechanical reciprocity,—but as a 
whole, self-limited and self-existent. What is this postulate 
but a determination of the Ding an sick ? 

§ 4. Another significant result of the idea that reality acts 
upon us in sense is that the effects of its action are conceived 
as complexes of atomic data, —as a multiplicity or manifold of 
points about which nothing more can be said. This view 
was carried to an extreme by Hume, for whom all impressions 
and ideas were ‘ distinct existences ’ between which no real 
connection can be pe?'ceived by the mind. This view of Sense 
Kant probably derived from Hume ; for it is quite opposed 
to the Leibnitian doctrine of the continuity of consciousness, 
with which Kant must have been familiar. It is certain that 
he begins by conceiving of sense in this way, as a manifold 
of undefinable particulars. Sense is thus in its very nature 
opposed to the nature of thought, which is to produce 
universal synthetic principles and general ideas. These must 
be brought to bear on the chaotic manifold if experience is to 
be possible. Experience in the wider sense—experience as it 
is in process of organisation by scientific knowledge—must be 
constructed out of such manifold by the understanding bring¬ 
ing the categories or interpretative synthetic principles to bear 

1 In what follows I refer only to the Costnological discussion in the 
Dialectic. 
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upon it, and arranging it in the forms of space and time. 
How are they brought together ? In dealing with this 
problem Kant seems to introduce a middle term between 
the unsynthesised manifold and the intelligible unities of 
experience or scientific cognition. This middle term is the 
‘Synthesis of Imagination,’ 1 which renders possible ‘Judg¬ 
ments of Perception ’ or of ‘ 77iere Perception.’ Now in effect 
this is not merely a tertium quid introduced to remove the 
difficulties arising out of an illegitimate abstraction of sense 
from thought ; it is a revisio?i a?id reconstruction of t?ie in¬ 
adequate conception of se?ise with which Kant started. It is a 
recognition on Kant’s part that the chaotic manifold does not 
exist and never did exist. 2 This result is inferentially involved 
in Kant’s thought rather than anywhere explicitly stated by 
him. He speaks of the synthesis of imagination as if it were 
accomplished over the manifold data of sense ; but we may 
learn from him that it does not need to be accomplished, that 
there is no manifold, and that the synthesis in question is 
only another name for sense as it really is. 

We do not need to go beyond Kant’s words to find that, 
even if there is a manifold in sense, the intellectual synthesis 
through the categories does not act upon it but on the 
‘blind’ synthesis of imagination ; it is this that is worked up 
into knowledge by thought. What then is Kant’s account of 
this primary synthesis ? We must first notice that it is not 
the ‘ same ’ as the intellectual synthesis, or even ‘ another 
aspect ’ of the latter. There are a few phrases which might 
be turned to support this view ; but many others explicitly 
forbid our adopting it. The strongest of the former is as 
follows : “ It is one and the same synthesis which in the one 
case under the name of Imagination, in the other under that 
of Understanding, produces conjunction in the manifold of 
sense.” But they cannot possibly be 7?ierely the same; the 
most that can be meant is that they are two different opera¬ 
tions of one function. 

1 Kant also describes it as ‘Productive Imagination’—a ‘blind,’ ‘un¬ 
conscious ’ function of the mind. 

2 Such psychological work as that of I)r Ward, Mr Stout, and Professor 
James is sufficient utterly to discredit the notion that sense can ever be a 
mere manifold. 
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This being understood, we find two accounts of the syn¬ 
thesis of imagination. 

§ 5. One line of thought makes this synthesis equivalent to 
a conscious apprehension of formed objects in space and time. 
Thus, Kant speaks of the difficulty of showing how the cate¬ 
gories confer objectivity on what is given in sense, since 
‘ objects ’ can be given in sense apart from them. Similarly, 
in the Prolegomena he distinguishes Judgments of Experience, 
which involve the use of an intellectual principle of synthesis, 
from Judgments of Perception, which do not. 

This reminds us of the view of ‘ Immediate Apprehension ’ 
expounded by Mr Hobhouse in his Theory of Knowledge} 
As a preliminary to his defence of this conception, he insists 
that Kant’s complete and final view of sense is the view which 
regards it as a chaotic manifold,—that the essence of his 
theory consists in showing how an intellectual synthesis is 
necessary to form our actual experience out of this manifold,— 
and that since modern Psychology has exploded the notion of 
such a manifold, the foundation of the Kantian theory of 
knowledge breaks down. His conclusion is that the basis 
of knowledge consists in the Immediate Apprehension, or 
‘ Assertion ’ (as he also calls it), of present reality in the form 
of definite objects occupying space and time. This appre¬ 
hension is absolutely certain, independent, and self-contained ; 
since it does not go beyond present reality, no subsequent 
extension of knowledge can have a modifying effect upon it. 
We may form Judgments about what is immediately appre¬ 
hended ; but Judgment is an intellectual function, employing 
universal meanings, and is distinguished from Apprehension, 
which is its basis and may exist without it. 

The root of the matter is reached not by questioning 
whether there can be, in some sense, a direct apprehension of 
differences and changes in consciousness ; but by questioning 
whether this can be called Assertion , or described as a mode 
of knowledge , and yet distinguished from Judgment and 
Thought. Dr Caird denies absolutely that Kant is justified 
in speaking of objects , much less of Judg?netits , in connection 
with ‘ mere perception ’ or apprehension; and he warns us 

1 Part I. ch. i., ii. 
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against attributing to Sense, as such, those characteristics 
which it can only have for a Subject, or mind, which is not 
merely sentient but also intelligent. 1 . As we have elsewhere 
said, sense cannot appear in our experience unless it is 
organised by thought. The minimum of knowledge or Judg¬ 
ment or Assertion necessarily passes beyond the immediately 
present existent fact. The individual Judgment of Perception, 
as we have explained it, does this as effectually—though of 
course not to the same extent—as the most abstractly universal 
hypothesis. We are in the region of thought as soon as ever 
language begins, even language so rudimentary 7 as not to be 
vocal, provided it consists of some outward symbols standing 
for states of one consciousness and capable of suggesting 
them 2 to another. In what possible sense, then, can we 
apprehend or ‘ assert ’ anything as real apart from thought ? 
What does such reality mean for the consciousness which 
* asserts ’ ? Mr Hobhouse would probably find the latter 
question rather difficult to answer, if he is to distinguish the 
‘ assertion ’ from even the germinal form of thought. 

§ 6. The other line of thought, which we find in Kant, puts 
the doctrine of Imagination in quite a new light. 

According to this view, the synthesis of imagination, ‘with¬ 
out the categories,’ that is, before thought has developed, 
yields us a ‘blind play of images,’ ‘less than a dream,’ such as 
we may assume the consciousness of a lower animal to be. 
Thus Kant says: 3 “If in thought I make myself into an 
animal, I can conceive sensible ideas to carry on their regular 
play in my soul, seeing that they might still be bound together 
according to an empirical law of association and so have in¬ 
fluence upon feeling ; . . . but then I should not through 
these ideas have knowledge of anything, not even of the state 
of myself which the ideas imply.” In other words, the 
‘ anoetic ’ or sentient consciousness is not an absolutely homo¬ 
geneous state of feeling, but contains variations which succeed 
each other in a regular order ; it contains felt differences which 
are not a chaos, and hence as thought develops it becomes 

1 Critical Philosophy of Kant , vol. i. p. 385. 

2 We cannot say, at this stage of consciousness, ‘ suggesting ideas of them. 

3 In a letter to Herz, quoted by Dr Caird, vol. i. "p. 313. 
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possible tor intellectual distinctions to supervene upon these 
felt differences. Thus, space and time, and the sensuous 
content which must always fill them if they are to be real, are 
not mere forms of thought, but are always formed by thought 
as they appear in our experience. Dr Caird, following a hint 
of Kant’s, 1 suggestively applies the notion of pre-established 
harmony to the relation of sense and thought ; but when he 
proceeds to approve and adopt the expression that thought is 
implicit in sense, I find it hard to attach any clear meaning to 
the word. It seems to me to be a mere phrase which throws 
no light on the matter. 

Thus Kant’s doctrine of imagination is really a reconstruc¬ 
tion of his doctrine of sense. The notion of sense as a chaos 
of data received from a foreign agency must be finally aban¬ 
doned ; and with it goes the conception of the ‘ subjectivity ’ 
of knowledge. Indeed if it is not abandoned, all the diffi¬ 
culties of the relation of sense and thought arise over again. 
If the so-called synthesis of imagination is a ‘subjective’ 
synthesis conferring connection upon data received from with¬ 
out, are the modes of this synthesis of purely subjective origin, 
unprompted by anything in the characteristics of the data 
themselves ? Or are they a response on the part of the 
Subject to certain peculiarities of the data as they came from 
the side of the ‘ object ’ ? The fortner supposition of course 
makes our knowledge purely subjective, in the sense that it 
might be extended infinitely without coming any nearer to 
knowledge of the real ‘ nature ’ of the object, — to which 
indeed, on such a view, it would have no relation whatever. 
The latter supposition raises the further question, in what 
sense do the modes of reaction of the Subject correspotid to 
the objective peculiarities of the data ? But both suppositions 
are based on a fundamental error, and must be rejected as 
inadmissible. We cannot begin our theory of knowledge by 
attempting to explain sentience as caused by reality beyond it. 
The explanation is the end of a completed theory of knowledge 
such as at present we have no prospect of forming. We are 
only able to understand, in a very general way, the part which 
sentience plays in the organisation of our experience. 

1 Caird, vol. i. p. 356. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE GENERAL NATURE OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 

Stated in its most general form, the aim of Psy¬ 
chology is to classify and—in some sense of the word 
—to explain the facts of consciousness as they occur 
in the actual life of the normal mind in its relations 
to other minds and to the ‘ natural * or non-human 
world—that is, in its relations to its social and physical 
environment ; for of this relation there are certain 
general aspects from which the mind cannot be ab¬ 
stracted without a complete departure from reality. 
As the first step towards realising his aim, the psy¬ 
chologist must obtain a clear and unambiguous state¬ 
ment of the characteristic, specific features of his facts : 
he must look for certain general features or elements 
which must be present wherever the facts or processes 
occur, and which constitute the nature of a conscious 
process; according to the current phrase, he must 
begin with a ‘ general analysis of consciousness.’ It 
is far more reasonable to begin thus than to begin with 
any kind of historical investigation ; for consciousness 
in the concrete is just what is * given,’—it is that of 
which we have the most immediate awareness, while 
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the past history of our mind is non-existent for us save 
as fragmentary memories (facts of present conscious¬ 
ness) which cover only parts of it and entirely fail to 
cover its earliest stages. Apart from this consideration, 
it is evident that if a historical method of inquiry 
aims in any degree at shedding light on the consti¬ 
tution of the actual facts, it should be preceded by 
an analysis of these facts, as they exist when they are 
nearest to us. Without exact conceptions of these 
we cannot compare with them the * results ’ of the 
historical inquiry. It is, too, on the basis of the con¬ 
crete facts, and nothing beyond, that we must formu¬ 
late our scientific principle of explanation ; 1 otherwise 
we may be formulating a fiction, or assuming a sim¬ 
plicity which the facts never exhibit. 

It was implied above that any and every conscious¬ 
ness only exists in relation to an environment. This 
remains always true, though the portion of the environ¬ 
ment which is presented to consciousness is susceptible 
of expansion and contraction to an indefinitely great 
extent,—from the merely physical, through the social, 
up to the ideal environment in which ideal truth and 
goodness are realised in consciousness. In this relation, 
to a surrounding world of some kind or some extent, 
are plainly involved at least two functions,—a receptive 
and a reactive. If the terms could be kept clear of 
mechanical implications, we might say that the rule 
of the relation is,—give and take, action and reaction, 
impression and expression or response. The receptive 
function appears in that the Subject, the individual 
consciousness, is aware, more or less, of the nature of 
its environment,—the reactive, in that it adapts itself, 
more or less, to it. In general, it is on the ground 

1 See ch. ii. § 1. 
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of the explicit awareness that the adaptation is pos¬ 
sible ; so far as the adaptation takes place without 
conscious awareness of the environment in response to 
which it is made, it is habitual or instinctive. Habits 
are simply instincts whose origin we can trace. The 
‘ awareness ’ covers the whole of cognition or know¬ 
ledge in its various grades; ‘Intellection’ is the con¬ 
venient technical term introduced by Professor Croom 
Robertson. The ‘ adaptation ’ is simply what we call 
involuntary and voluntary action in its various forms; 
for this, let us with Hamilton employ the term ‘ Con¬ 
ation.’ This real and unmistakable difference led 
early to the formulation of the ‘ bipartite ’ division of 
mind, into intellectual and active ‘ powers ’ or functions. 
But now it becomes necessary to ask, what is the 
relation between these ? We only respond to as much 
of the environment as we are aware of, and we respond 
differently according as the extent and character of our 
apprehension differs; how then does the ‘awareness’ 
become the occasion of the ‘ adaptation ’ ? The two¬ 
fold analysis of mind cannot be sufficient, for it fails 
to provide any connection between them. Inquiring 
into this connection, we are led to see the necessity 
of introducing, into our conception of the relation in 
which consciousness consists, the obscure but all-im¬ 
portant element of Feeling—understood as signifying 
at least pleasure and pain. Whether more can prop¬ 
erly be included in the signification of this most ambig¬ 
uous term is a matter for subsequent discussion. At 
present it is sufficient to say that we are able to 
distinguish three elements in, or constituents of, con¬ 
sciousness ; and that their mutual relations may be 
provisionally expressed thus: whenever some change 
takes' place in our surrounding world — that is, the 
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world of which we are aware — we are pleased or 
pained by it, and we act accordingly. 

O %/ 

In the present chapter my object is to emphasise 
both the distinction and the relation between these con¬ 
stituents of our mental life—in brief, to attempt a full 
critical exposition and defence of the threefold analysis 
of mental function. The necessary distinction of the 
three elements may be emphasised by dwelling on the 
broad, general characteristics peculiar to each ; 1 and 
I shall then endeavour to investigate as thoroughly as 
possible certain fundamental problems arising out of 

the manner in which the relation between them is 
conceived. 


§ 1. It has been said that all facts belonging to the 
order of Intellection—all Presentations, in the wide 
sense of this term—have the following characteristics : 
they admit of being more or less attended to, and they 
admit of Reproduction and Complication—understand¬ 
ing hy the latter term that they become differentiated so 
as to admit of being discriminated into distinguishable 
wholes. Differentiation is prior to discrimination in 
the order of time, and is its basis throughout . 2 If we 
suppose the discriminative activity of the intellect 
absent, and with it all modes of pleasure, pain, desire, 
and volition which would be impossible without that 
activity, we have no right to assume that no conscious¬ 
ness remains, or that only an absolutely homogeneous 
or simple state remains: there remains a sentience 
which is not ‘ undifferentiated,’ if this means that it con- 


1 I need hardly say that in this I am not attempting to summarise the 
Psychology of Intellection, Feeling, and C 

2 For the epistemological meaning*^! 6, and 

pt. iv., Appendix. 

y v <• 
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tains no diverse aspects for the sentient consciousness. 
But these diverse aspects or felt differences are not dis¬ 
criminated into terms with relations between them. It is 
only when this properly intellectual discrimination has 
at least begun that we are justified in using such plural 
terms as facts of Intellection, Presentations, Ideas, 
Sensations. In the course of this process of dis¬ 
crimination the following orders of Intellection become 
distinguishable. 

(a) The normal Perception, of which there are three 
factors : the reactive or attentive phase of conscious¬ 
ness, the recognition of an appearance as a fact of 
a certain nature or kind, and its localisation. Some 
crucial questions, reaching down to fundamental prin¬ 
ciples, arise with regard to the second of the three 
factors of Perception : for ‘ recognition ’ has different 
degrees, and depends on mental processes of different 
orders of complexity . 1 The traditional English Psy¬ 
chology endeavoured to make the single principle of 
Association, conceived as operating between ‘ sensa¬ 
tions ’ or distinct atomic data, explain this and all 
similar problems as to mental elaboration, but its in¬ 
adequacy is now becoming recognised by all students 
of the subject. There are different processes, working 
on different levels. In Perception we discriminate, 
identify, and in fact classify an appearance; and this 
involves the use of a general term bringing before the 
mind a universal or conception by which the identifica¬ 
tion is completed. Hence Perception has been called 
a ‘ presentative - representative ’ process. The more 
complete the Perception is, the larger is the part played 

i See Dr Ward’s important articles on Assimilation and Association, in 
Mind, N.S., vol. ii. No. 7, and vol. iii. No. 12; and for a further advance 
on the same lines, Mr Stout’s Analytic Psychology', bk. ii. 
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in it by the representative factor, over and above the 
‘ anoetic ’ or merely presentative factor, — the given 
mode of sentience. We may contrast what an English 
ship signified to Crusoe and what it signified to his man 
Friday. The representative elements in Perception 
constantly tend to run off into trains of ideas which 
would take us quite away from the present fact; we 
cannot, therefore, draw a dividing line between Per¬ 
ception and Ideation. The level of Perception proper 
is attained as soon as distinct classification of an 
appearance is possible, when by the help of a universal 
it is reduced to unity and so becomes an object for us. 
The more primitive the Perception is, the more general 
and vague is this classification, until at last it becomes an 
indistinct feeling of familiarity. At this stage, therefore, 
we have no memory , which involves an explicit distinc¬ 
tion of the past from the present; we have retentive ¬ 


ness, which depends simply on the persistence of past 
changes, and is exemplified in merely biological growth. 

The passage from the elementary to the complex 
form may be illustrated thus. Some primitive, 
momentary differentiation of sentience, P, leaves a 


residue of itself, p ; subsequently p', p", &c., are left by 
other differentiations (connected with the same objec¬ 


tive reality, but not yet so, of course, for the conscious¬ 


ness we are dealing with); and eventually, as when 
some special interest attaches to this presentation, we 
may have the actual perception of the object, which is 
the result of the fusion of the present differentiation 
with the various residua, p, p\ &c. Now there is no 
evidence for the distinct existence of p, p', &c., previous 


to the formation of the 


percept; we can only have an 


image of the percept when it is formed,—only then 


has it definiteness enough to produce the subsequent 
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appearance of an image of itself in the mind. Thus we 
cannot use this scheme to symbolise the ‘ origin ’ of a 
perception out of various primitive differentiations, for 
the latter are not distinct until the percept is formed. 
We cannot make clear to ourselves how the one stage 
arises out of the other ; all we can say is that through 
repetition of differentiations , 1 there is first produced 
a ‘ feeling of familiarity ’ or subconscious recognition, 
which eventually issues in an explicit, definite recogni¬ 
tion of an object. Images, or ‘free ideas’ as Hoffding 
well calls them, are always images of objects, and 
depend on completed perceptions. It is only between ^ 
such free ideas that ‘ Association ’ operates: and this p 
is the significance of the dicta of Mr Bradley and Pro- c 
fessor James — “association marries only univcrsals ,” p 
“ association is always of things." In Mr Stout’s words, h 
“ the connection which is operative in the process of £ 
revival is not between atomic particulars as such, but ^ 
between general elements of content which they have ^ 
in common .” 2 In Professor Dewey's words, “The £ 
sole way of accounting for the fact that we have C 
significant experience, or that sensations in addition to £ 
being psychical occurrences are also psychical meanings, [ 
is that the mind conserves permanently out of every * 
experience the meaning of that experience, and . • • \ 

reads this conserved meaning into a given sensation .” 3 * 

z 

1 This term I use in its anodic significance : and for reasons already 
explained it is inadmissible to say, repetition of ‘sensations’ or ‘im¬ 
pressions.’ 

2 Op. cit., vol. ii. p. 46. 

3 Mind, vol. xii. p. 392. Professor Dewey’s language in this article suggests 
that sensation is a manifold over which intelligence comes as a relating 
faculty. The manifold does not exist, and never did; ‘sensations are 
merely prominent aspects of a continuum. But the essence of Professor 
Dewey’s argument, which is excellent, still holds good. 
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The particularity of the revival is due to the par¬ 
ticularity of the present experience; as Mr Stout has 
said, “ any actual reproduction is the work of the 
present psychological datum ; the special features of 
this give a special embodiment to the preformed general 
connection .” To Mr Bradley and Dr Ward belongs 
the credit of being the pioneers, for English thinkers, 
of this great psychological advance. Incidentally it 
brings out another matter of importance : the ‘ univer¬ 
sal ’ is not the mechanically formed product with which 
formal logic deals ; it grows gradually out of the image, 
as the latter is used with stress on its structural 
relations rather than on its pictorial character. The 
relations involved in its spatial form are intermediate, 
forming a transition from its pictorial to its conceptual 
character. 

( b ) We have already described the general character 
of the primary representation in distinguishing it from 
perception. The image qualitatively resembles the 
content of a past perception, and it becomes repre¬ 
sentative or symbolic of the latter through the time- 
reference it bears. It is thus the vehicle of ‘ memory.’ 

(c) The secondary representation or ‘generic image’ 
is produced by the occurrence of the same cluster of 
imagery in different contexts. The latter neutralise 
each other, and the central image becomes at once 
stronger, in the sense of being more permanently re¬ 
tained, and also more generalised in the sense of having 
a less definitely pictorial character. 

( d ) The Conception—the vehicle of knowledge and 
characteristic mark of thought—begins to appear when 
certain intelligible relations are established among the 
members of a primarily or secondarily representative 
group. The conception is in process of formation 
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when within a complex of imagery, more or less 
generic, we distinguish certain points of relation, and 
when by such a scheme of relations we aim at under¬ 
standing what is represented by the imagery, as well 
as picturing it; this objective reference seems essentially 
involved in conception. As soon as such a schema is 
fairly discriminated, the imagery which has been the 
occasion and possibility of its discrimination becomes 
irrelevant, and a General Term is sufficient to fix 
it for the mind. In the formation of the schema 
are involved in germ all the functions of Judgment 
and Inference; it is simply by an extension of the 
functions involved in conception that, in Judgment 
and Inference, we endeavour to organise the vast 
scheme of relations in which knowledge as a whole 
consists. 

The definition of sentience as the basis of perception 
is a matter of great difficulty; as Dr Ward has justly 
said, ‘sensation’ is, next to ‘consciousness,’ the most 
hopeless term in Psychology. To assign the physi¬ 
ological conditions of sentience is, of course, no defini¬ 
tion. Mr Bradley, speaking of the Real as that which 
we ‘ encounter,’ or which ‘ touches ’ us, in Perception, 
has described some of the characteristics which com¬ 
mon-sense would assign to what it would call our 
sense-knowledge of reality: “The real is . . . that 
which appears in the series of events in space and 
time. It is that which resists our wills ; a thing is 
real if it exercises any kind of force or compulsion, or 
exhibits necessity. It is, briefly, what acts and main¬ 
tains itself in existence. And this last feature seems 
connected with former ones. We know of no action 
unless it shows itself by altering the series of either 
space or time, or both together ; and again perhaps 
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there is nothing which appears unless it acts.” 1 This 
emphasises very well the compulsory character of the 
sentient basis of perception : we have to accept in its 
entirety, and cannot evade, what comes upon us in the 
present time and actual space before us,—and we try 
to express this by speaking of it as given . But all such 
expressions as those employed by Mr Bradley—and 
they are very common—are unfortunate, as suggesting 
that the facts in question are produced by some force 
acting on the mind from without; 2 the term * given ’ 
can probably never be cleared of this implication, which 
also comes to the front when we speak of perception, 
or rather certain constituents of it, as ‘ passive.’ As 
a simple matter of fact, the most fantastic flights of 
imagination often have just as much ‘passivity’ as 
sensation. Modern Psychology fails to find anything 
of which such purely ‘ passive ’ or ‘ given ’ character 
can intelligibly be affirmed; and it has rightly 
abandoned the attempt to explain any fact what¬ 
ever as caused in the mind by an activity from 
without. 

It is possible to distinguish certain aspects of sen¬ 
tience which mark it off from other orders of mental 
fact, (a) It must always be the experience of a par¬ 
ticular percipient being or organism at a particular 
time and place; but this by itself is of course insuffi¬ 
cient. (6) It has continuous extensive quantity, so 
that parts can be marked within it, both simultaneous 
and successive, (c) It has continuous intensive quan¬ 
tity, so that it can vary in degree . 3 Both space and 

1 Logic , p. 44. 

2 Of course I do not imply that Mr Bradley himself holds this view. 

3 These are Kant’s ‘ Axioms of Intuition ’ and ‘ Anticipations of 
Intuition.’ 
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time seem essential to sentience, for the latter cannot 
be experienced or conceived without continuity, and 
continuity cannot be experienced or conceived apart 
from space and time. If we go back to the primitive 
consciousness, we must say that continuity is realised 
in the primitive germ-experiences of space and time— 
i.e., ‘ massiveness ’ and ‘ duration.’ Since all attempts 
have failed to derive space-perception from a state of 
consciousness from which every spatial characteristic 
is absent, which is capable of varying only intensively, 
I assume that in principle we must adopt the view of 
Dr Ward and Professor James, that the most primitive 
experience has an irreducible extensive character. 
Similarly, in explaining time - perception, we must 
start with a primitive irreducible experience of time- 
transience. The course of experience teaches us to 
distinguish, in the germinal space-experience, what we 
now know as height, breadth, and depth,—and in the 
primitive time-experience, what we now know as pres¬ 
ent, past, and future. The Psychology of time and 
space has to trace the stages and the conditions of this 
course of development. 

It would seem that continuity, extensive and inten¬ 
sive, is a characteristic peculiarity of sentience, both 
in its primitive form and when elaborated into percep¬ 
tion. For facts of the order of imagination have no 
extensive divisible quantity; and it is a great question 
whether they have any intensive quantity, in the proper 
sense. 1 They vary in distinctness and completeness, 
which we mistake for intensity. If we must admit 
variation in intensity—which seems to me to be highly 
questionable — it is only possible within very narrow 
limits. There is no such difference between the cry 

1 Cf. Lotze, Metaphysic, §§ 262, 263. 
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of a bat and the roll of thunder, when imagined, as 
there is when perceived. 

% 

§ 2. Feeling, in the sense in which the term is here 
used, is a psychological abstraction, just as motion is 
a physical abstraction. There is no actual motion 
which has not a definite direction and velocity ; there 
is no actual feeling which is not related to some content 
of consciousness, some group of primary or revived 
presentations, which together with the reactions of 
organic sensation and the induced movements of atten¬ 
tion, gives to the feeling a specific character of its own. 
The actual feeling is not “ made up of various com¬ 
ponent parts of a general pleasure and pain ; any more 
than the different colours are produced by different 
mixtures of bright and dark” (Lotze). But in science 
we are obliged to deal with pleasure in general, pain 
in general, feeling in general, in which sense there can 
be no difference other than that of duration and in¬ 
tensity—and perhaps also extent — between the pain 
of a great grief and the pain of toothache, or between 
the pleasure of poetry and the pleasure of ‘pushpin.’ 
These are not statements about facts but about the mean¬ 
ing of a scientific term. 

To enlarge upon the ambiguities of ‘ feeling ’ and 
related terms is to say things that are both true and 
trite; nevertheless it is worth while briefly to review 
the customary terminology in order to show how great 
is the extent of its indefiniteness and how merely 
practical its ordinary utility. It is not uncommon to 
meet with the observation that the subject-matter of 
this portion of Psychology is perfectly definite, inasmuch 
as “ all know what we mean when we speak of pleasure 
or pain.” The latter statement is certainly true ; these 
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terms, as regards their Connotation or Intension (if the 
expression is at all admissible), stand for an aspect of 
our inner experience which defies further analysis, and 
to be known must be experienced. Nevertheless what 
we might call their Denotation — the extent of their 
proper application within the whole range of mental 
life—is certainly far from definite. Much confusion 
would be avoided if we were able to dispense with the 
use of terms, which in common language derive all 
their meaning from reference to our actual concrete 
experiences, to indicate in Psychology the result of 
analytical reflexion upon those experiences. The terms 
pleasure and pain have very different implications and 
associations in the two cases. It is, I think, hardly 
open to doubt, when we consider the usage of ordinary 
thought and language, that the primary reference of 
the terms in question is (or was) to the experience of 
physical pleasures and pains, 1 —feelings that are localised 
at some portion of the peripheral surface of our bodily 
frame, or are more or less vaguely referred to some 
internal part. Implying no psychological analysis, 
they cover also the intellectual or presentative elements 
involved in such localisation. It is natural that this 
should be the primary meaning; for, as we know, 
bodily feelings are very prominent in early life, and 
through the whole of it are sufficiently prominent to 
exercise an important part of our energies. But while 
this is the primary reference of the terms, their * deno¬ 
tation ’ has been extended to cover the whole range of 
feelings conditioned or aroused by primary presenta- 

i Professor Sidgwick remarks ( Methods , III. xiv. § 3) that Pleasure is not 
ordinarily used to include all kinds of pleasant feeling ; it suggests rather 
the commoner and coarser kinds of such feelings. It is the same with 
the correlative term Pain. 
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tions,—feelings which have an object; our physical— 
organic and peripheral—feelings have no object in this 
sense : that is, no object which can be introspectively 
distinguished. Not only so, but the terms pleasure 
and pain are still further extended so as to cover a 
considerable portion of the feelings determined purely 
by representations, of varying degrees of ideality. It is 
in this latter reference that the extreme vagueness of 
their application is most evident. We recognise a cer¬ 
tain incongruity in their rigorous application through 
this indefinitely extended region of representation. 
This is probably due to the ineradicable reference 
which they bear to physical pleasures and pains. These, 
as just remarked, have no object which can be distin¬ 
guished by introspection from the feeling; while the 
whole class of feelings determined by presentations and 
representations are modes of 4 feeling-attitude,’ as it 
has been termed,—modes of feeling towards an object. 
The state of 4 feeling-attitude * is never adequately 
expressed, reflectively or cognitively, without an explicit 
relating of Self to the object. Thus we must at least 
say, ‘ It pleases me,’ 4 It displeases (or pains) me,’ 4 1 
like it,’ &c. We call these feelings pleasures and 
pains; but the latter words suggest a passivity which 
does not characterise the feelings as they actually 
occur. 

Beside what we call pleasures and pains, there are 
those states of consciousness, familiar and easily 
recognised, which we are disposed to distinguish as 
‘ emotions,’—anger, fear, hope, love, &c. The typical 
emotions are initiated normally by the rise of 4 per¬ 
cepts ’ of actual scenes, events, and circumstances ; but 
it is to be noted that they may be aroused in an intense 
form by representations of past events, and even by 
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imaginations in the ordinary sense—by representations 
of events which have never been experienced by the 
individual, and which he has no reason to believe ever 
will be experienced. 1 All emotions have an object in 
one or other of these senses ; and in pathological cases 
the emotion may constitute an object for itself . Though 
an emotion may be groundless , from the point of view 
of an ‘ impartial spectator,’ it is never objectless for the 
consciousness which feels it. Every typical emotion 
is a complete ‘ psychosis ’ or state of mind—all the three 
functions of consciousness enter into its constitution; 
and inseparably bound up with it are certain organic 
activities, internal reflexes and external movements 
(voluntary or instinctive) which we are accustomed to 
call the ‘ expression ’ of the emotion. Any typical 
emotion, so constituted, is as qualitatively distinct 
from other kinds of emotion as one sensation is from 
another. On the whole, then, it is obviously incorrect 
to say that emotions are states of pleasure or pain, or 
that they differ only in degrees of pleasure or pain ; 
and accordingly we never naturally do so. Nevertheless 
we always find emotions to be either pleasurable or 
painful, — they are accompanied by feeling-tones of 
varying intensities. 

Another state of mind, perfectly recognisable when 
experienced, but which common-sense is quite incapable 
of analysing, is desire . Ordinary thought only ventures 
on the very rough classification of desires according as 
the objects which satisfy them are states of the mind 
or of the body. The denotation of the term is practi¬ 
cally as unmistakable as that of the terms by which we 

1 It is difficult to ascertain how far we can be conscious of the purely 
imaginary or fictitious character of the representation at the 7 )iome?it ivhett 
it is arousing the emotion. 
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indicate the ordinary emotions ; but the extreme diffi¬ 
culty of analysing the state of consciousness signified, 
is evinced by the bewildering variety of conflicting 
analyses found in our Psychologies, and, above all, in 
our text-books of Ethics. Desire, for the adult con¬ 
sciousness, is an experience sui generis , which we never 
describe, and which cannot properly be described, as a 
mere mode of volitional activity or as mere pleasure 
or pain ; but it is normally painful according to its 
intensity, especially when its object is such as not to 
be capable of progressive, but only of what we may 
call catastrophic, attainment or satisfaction. Moreover, 
since all desire prompts more or less to action, we find 
such terms as ‘impulse,’ ‘spring of action,’ and even 
‘ instinct,’ used to cover all the facts covered by 
‘ desire ’ ; and since ‘ emotions ’ are inseparably accom¬ 
panied by organic activity, they, too, may be described 
by just such terms, which are indeed vagueness 
incarnate. 

Akin to desire in its impulsive character is the state 
of mind we call ‘interest’—another term signifying 
what for common-sense is unanalysable. The great 
importance of interest, especially in its ethical and 
ethological aspects, is very evident. Our interests are 
the expression of the dominant tendencies of our 
mental activity,—they are the things we notice, attend 
to, adopt,—they are part of our self, and to acquire 
new interests is to enlarge the scope of self. It would 
be difficult to state the truth more forcibly than Pro¬ 
fessor James has done. “ The moment one thinks of it, 
one sees how false a notion of experience that is which 
makes it the mere presence to the senses of an out¬ 
ward order. Millions of items of the outward order are 
present to my senses which never properly enter into 
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my experience. Why ? Because they have no interest 
for me. My experience is what I agree to attend to. 
Only those items which I notice shape my mind—with¬ 
out selective interest experience is an utter chaos. 
Interest alone gives accent and emphasis, light and 
shade, background and foreground, — intelligible per¬ 
spective, in a word. It varies with every creature, but 
without it the consciousness of every creature would be 
a grey chaotic indiscriminateness, impossible for us 
even to conceive. . . . Subjective interest may, by 
laying its weighty index-finger on particular items of 
experience, so accent them as to give to the least 
frequent associations far more power to shape our 
thoughts than the most frequent ever possess. The 
interest itself . . . makes experience more than it is 
made by it.” 

The preceding brief review was undertaken to show 
the highly indefinite character of our ordinary termin¬ 
ology ; but it has also made evident another fact of 
great importance, which we have had occasion to 
notice. All the states of mind which we attempt to 
distinguish as emotions, interests, desires, impulses, 
have normally the characteristic of being pleasurable 
or painful in some degree. In other words, their tend¬ 
ency is to move upwards towards pleasure or what 
is definitely agreeable, or downwards towards pain or 
what is definitely disagreeable ; and the main problem 
in the Psychology of Feeling is to investigate the exact 
function of the feeling with regard to each. Hence the 
indefinitely great extent and difficulty of the questions 
which arise in this department of the science. 

Feeling—that is, the psychological abstraction with 
which we here deal—is a purely affective or pathic state 
which is capable of variation only in four ways: in its 
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nature as being pleasant or unpleasant,—in its intensity, 
—in what, for want of a better term, may be called its 
extent or breadth,—and in its duration. As regards its 
extent, it may be transient and contracted, or abiding 
and deep-seated. In a suggestive passage, Hoffding 
contrasts these: “ A feeling may be very strong and 
deeply rooted without being violent, but is then more 
easily overlooked; the feelings accompanying ideal 
aims and relations are far less in a position to produce 
momentary effects and sudden ebullitions than are the 
physical vital functions. . . . Ideal feelings are spread 
over a longer space of time and take effect more secretly : 
yet they are capable of possessing themselves step by 
step of the central position in the mind.” This fact is 
in great danger of being ignored ; and it seems to me 
to have important bearings. As regards the duration 
of feeling, it must be observed that we cannot properly 
speak of a stream of feelings. Long ago Aristotle re¬ 
marked that pleasure is ‘ a certain whole,’—and so is 
pain. Every feeling is a unity, and lends a special 
unity to the presentations which condition it, marking 
them off from others as having a practical meaning for 
the individual into whose experience they enter. Even 
if these presentations are successive—that is, if when 
viewed in themselves they consist of more or less 
discrete portions, one after the other—yet in feeling we 
are able to hold the succession together in a certain 
special unity; we are able to experience it as a whole, 
so to speak, and thus to make it into a duration. Suc¬ 
cession cannot enter into a feeling, but duration may. 
This leads us, finally, to notice a characteristic of feel¬ 
ing which is of significance beyond Psychology. If we 
understand by the * present,’ not the abstract fiction of 
an indivisible moment, but the concrete 4 now ’ in its 
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ever-varying extent, then we may say that every feeling 
from its nature is of the present only. Presentation, 
as we have seen, is capable of being formed, by 
analysis and synthesis, into wholes of discriminated 
and inter-related parts; while feeling has a unifying 
function which excludes any such analysis or synthesis. 
Presentations again are susceptible of retention and 
redintegration ; that is, they may recur again and 
again in clear consciousness, and tend to recur in the 
same combinations ; but feeling is of the present only. 
Indeed it would be almost meaningless to say that feel¬ 
ing is retained or reproduced, for feeling in this sense 
has no character by which it could be identified as the 
same at different times. The only possible criterion 
of sameness would be the sameness of the presentational 
substrate of the feeling. The only course open to us 
seems to be to affirm that a new feeling is called forth 
by the present representation of the same object. Feel¬ 
ing is not retained, any more than the concrete imagery 
which clusters round the present sentience is retained. 1 

§ 3. Having briefly surveyed the general character¬ 
istics of feeling and of presentation, let us now turn to 
the active element. 

In nearly every modern work on Psychology we find 
some sections devoted to a destructive criticism of the 
faculty theory, although the notion of faculties has 
totally disappeared both in Psychology and Physiology. 
Science, as we know, aims at finding something more 
fundamental, operative in various ways in the various 
‘ powers ’ : its explanation is in a sense also a simplifT 

1 It must be observed that such questions only arise because in Psy¬ 
chology we are compelled to regard the whole mind as essentially a pro¬ 
cess in time. 


1 
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cation. But if the principle used is too simple, if it is 
inadequate to the complexity of the facts, then instead 
of explaining these we shall explain them away. The 
notion of faculties implied also that of activities, and we 
must replace the many faculties by the one function of 
activity or attention or conation—the name given to it is 
comparatively unimportant, provided we recognise that 
it is the ground and root of the notion of activity , and is inex¬ 
plicable by anything else. It is easy to raise objections 
to any name which we may use to designate the fact ; 

‘ activity ’ or ‘ conation ’ are probably preferable to any 
others, for the reason I have just mentioned,—a reason 
which is recognised by those psychologists who do not 
explain away the fact. Hence it is idle to ask, what 
right has attention to be pre-eminently entitled active ? 
if the word ‘ active ’ cannot properly be applied here, 
then assuredly it may not be used in any other con¬ 
nection whatever. But you cannot get rid of the word 
or the idea; you may exclude it from attention and 
volition, but then you will find yourself speaking of 
consciousness as a whole, or of ‘thought’ or ‘judg¬ 
ment’ or ‘sensation,’ in terms which necessarily imply 
it; or if not, then it will creep into your account of 
organic or inorganic phenomena. The notion of' 
agency will find for itself a standing in the universe 
somewhere; without it, reality is reduced to a play 
of fleeting shadows — shadows cast by nothing on 
nothing. 

A peculiar ambiguity is introduced into this discus¬ 
sion by the failure to distinguish psychical activity as 
such from the ‘consciousness of’ muscular activity. 
A doctrine which is widely held—of which Professor 
Bain is a well-known exponent—recognises that there 
is an active constituent in consciousness which is not 
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mere feeling or mere sentience or intellection ; but it 
goes on to explain everything characteristic of the 
4 active ’ consciousness as being the result of muscular 
strain. 4 Activity ’ is affirmed to consist merely of the 
sensations correlated with those neural processes which 
effect muscular movement; and it is pointed out that 
not only our motor organs but all our sense-organs are 
supplied with muscles, by the action of which they are 
moved either wholly or in some of their parts. As 
Professor Sully has it, 44 The most obvious general 
differentiating circumstance” in all active or conative 
phenomena is 44 the psychical correlate of muscular 
action : our consciousness of activity is based on the 
common peculiarities of our muscular sensibility.” 
Professor Bain—and here too Professor Sully seems 
inclined to follow him—would insist that these mus¬ 
cular sensations, which give its special character to 
our 4 active ’ consciousness, are differentiated from all 
sensations which are peripherally initiated de¬ 

pendent on afferent nerve - currents) by the fact that 
they are specially correlated with the efferent nerve- 
currents which effect the muscular movements. They 
therefore constitute a distinct 4 consciousness of in¬ 
nervation.’ But the view more prevalent at present, 
and the one to which the results of experiment and 
pathological observation would point, denies any such 
consciousness of efferent innervation, and makes all 
the so-called muscular sensations result from muscular 
motion having been effected ; so that they are on the 
same level with all other sensations as being correlated 
with afferent processes in the nerves. 

Whichever of the two views is taken, the difficulties 
of the general theory are equally great. It is no doubt 
plausible to say that when we ‘ attend ’ to a sensory 
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presentation—of sight, for example—the only ‘ activity ’ 
in the case is the sensation ‘of’ the muscular adjust¬ 
ment of the organs of sight. But the matter is not so 
simple when we attend—whether voluntarily (that is, 

) or not—to a representative image ; though 
here ‘ nascent ’ muscular activity in the corresponding 
sense-organ may be brought in as the ‘agent.’ The 
difficulties seem insuperable when we selectively attend 
to a process of thought as such ; that is, when we vol¬ 
untarily control the thoughts in view of a certain end, 
selecting, accepting, or rejecting our conceptual ma¬ 
terial according to its intellectual harmony with the 
end. Here the only ‘ adjustment’ consists in organising 
ideas which are perhaps of a high degree of generality ; 
it cannot be reduced to ‘consciousness of’ any mus¬ 
cular process,—to the sensations accompanying such 
a process. Of course it may be said that when we 
attend to a general idea as such, what we really attend 
to is a particular concrete image—viz., the general term 
which we use in language to signify the idea; but this 
does not apply when we attend to the intellectual rela¬ 
tions of the ideas, when we think in the proper sense of 
the word. These are thought-relations, not relations 
among the mental images of words ; and the selective 
activity involved in organising them must be purely 
psychical. 1 The difficulty of the muscular-sensation 
theory is equally great in the case of Desire. When 
desire for an end (consciously represented) leads to 
action, can the whole process be reduced to one of 
pure feeling and pure intellectual apprehension (includ¬ 
ing concrete imagination) ? Professor Sully seems to 

1 I do not understand that those who regard a vaso-tnotor process as the 
physiological concomitant of this intellectual attention (cf. Stout, op. ctt 
vol. i. p. 219) seek to ‘explain’ the latter by the former. 
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recognise the impossibility of this when he says that 
the higher forms of volition “ involve not merely this 
psychical concomitant [of muscular activity], but also 
a psychical antecedent in the way of consciousness of 
purpose and forecasting of end.” Here is implicitly 
recognised the element of psychical activity or cona¬ 
tion. The more one reflects upon it, the more futile 
seems the appeal to the consciousness of muscular 
strain to explain what we can only describe as the 
active process of discriminative selection from among 
ideational and conceptual elements. This process of 
selection in view of an end is not in the least parallel to 
the process of muscular adjustment. The innervation- 
theory was itself an implicit recognition that activity 
is an essential character of consciousness, since it 
attempted to find a physiological ground for distin¬ 
guishing the active element, in the fact that it alone 
is the concomitant of a central nervous discharge. 
But this physiological ground is now falling away ; 
muscular sensations would seem to be just as passive 
as other sensations, and these to be just as active as 
the muscular sense. We must either regard all notions 
of activity in consciousness as illusory, or we must 
regard what we call activity as a unique essential 
characteristic of all mental life. It must further be 
insisted that no psychological fact can be explained 
by reference to physiological facts; it is a serious 
error in method to suppose that any characteristic of 
the subject-matter of a lower science can explain that 
of a higher. 1 In saying this, I am not in the least 
blind to the interest and importance of ascertaining 
the physiological conditions of various orders of mental 
fact; but these conditions are in no sense explanations.. 

* 1 The grounds for this statement were set forth in ch. ii. 
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Professor Sidgwick and Mr Spencer have proposed to 
‘ define ’ feeling by reference to the fact that a pleasur¬ 
able content of consciousness is one which we en¬ 
deavour to retain ; a painful content, one which we 
endeavour to expel, or from which we turn to other 
contents. This seems true in general; but it is scarcely 
a ‘ definition ’ of feeling,—it is rather a statement of the 
connection of feeling and activity. We find that our 
mental activity is always first prompted by feeling and 
sustained in response to movements of feeling ; hence 
arises its selective character, following one line in pref¬ 
erence to another. It is true that conation may have 
an effect on feeling, but this is through the intensifica¬ 
tion, or extension, of the presentations which call forth 
the feeling. In thus stating the connection of feeling 
and activity, we have not referred to the bodily move¬ 
ments which constitute the outward side of conduct in 
the ordinary sense. But volition, in the usual sense, 
—as meaning the state of mind immediately antecedent 
to muscular movements,—is not constituted otherwise 
than by a feeling-prompted psychical activity in re¬ 
lation to ideas of aims and ends. At the risk of a 
small amount of repetition, we may summarise those 
results of the Psychology of Volition which may be 
regarded as fairly established. ( a ) We must distin¬ 
guish muscular effort, in the proper sense of the word, 
and mental effort; what is commonly known as ‘ mus¬ 
cular exertion ’ is a compound of the two. It is less 
misleading and more accurate to speak of muscular 
strain than of muscular effort. (6) The only modes of con¬ 
sciousness connected with muscular motion are sensory 
presentations and representations of it as accomplished ; 
muscular ‘ effort ’ or strain is a sensory complex, corre¬ 
lated with the functioning of afferent nerve-tracts, and 
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resulting from movement being accomplished. The 
supposed feeling of efferent innervation does not exist. 
In this, authorities working from very widely separated 
standpoints—James, Wundt, Miinsterberg, for example 
—are now agreed. ( c ) With regard to mental effort, 

the psychologists who accept the view of mental ac¬ 
tivity which we have here defended explain it as an 
intense or concentrated form of that activity. Others 
explain it as due to some characteristic in the connec¬ 
tion of the presentations. 1 The latter view makes 
attention a ‘resultant,’ as Professor James would say, 
while the former makes it a ‘ force ’—that is, an agency 
not exhausted in the products of intellectual discrimin¬ 
ation. The view of attention as a ‘ resultant ’ implies 
that the only ‘ activity ’ which is admitted is the actual 
intensity, quality, and other special character (such 
as ‘ feeling-tone ’) of each distinguishable Vorstellung . 
This conclusion has been worked out by an important 
school of psychologists, among whom Miinsterberg is 
the most prominent; and it is the logical result of the 
principles of the English Sensationalist Psychology, as 
expounded, for instance, by Professor Bain. ( d ) To 

place our sense of activity and effort in the nexus be¬ 
tween the volition, considered as a psychical state, and 
the muscular contraction is a view destitute of evidence 
and open to fatal objections. On such a view it would 
be difficult to understand how we could execute any 
bodily movement until we had physiological knowledge 
of the means necessary for it; not only of the muscles 
and their contractile properties, but also of the means 
of exciting a definite motor nerve-tract in the manner 
necessary for contracting the muscles concerned in 

1 See Mr Bradley’s article, “ Is there any special activity of attention?” 
Mind, vol. xi. 
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producing a definite movement which we desire. (c) 
The object of the volitional effort always lies within 
consciousness, and is an idea or representation of 
afferent muscular sensations—in other words, a repre¬ 
sentation connected nearly or remotely with the latter 
through the laws of redintegration (‘association'). 
From its intrinsic nature, or from the presence of other 
ideas of more interest, this representation may tend to 
lapse from vivid and stable consciousness; attention 
may be attracted elsewhere. Mental effort in attending 
may then accompany its maintenance. That this idea, 
being once maintained, should by the connection be¬ 
tween its cerebral seat and other bodily parts give rise 
to muscular movements, is a secondary matter with 
which the psychical effort as such has nothing immedi¬ 
ately to do. 

The general character of the psychological principle 
which we have adopted is now apparent; in every 
concrete state of mind there is— 

A subject l action - U n der -f eeling j objects or 
related in its J ( presentations. 

The term subject is employed to emphasise the indi¬ 
vidualised or centralised character of every conscious¬ 
ness, with its unity at every moment and its continuity 
through successive moments. We regard the whole 
nature of the Subject as manifested in and through its 
threefold function of Intellection, Feeling, Conation ; 
it is not something which exists apart from these. So 
far as we know this threefold function, we know the 
‘ substance,’ ‘ essence,’ or real nature of the soul, or 
what it is ‘ in itself.’ This is the psychological appli¬ 
cation of the principle on which Lotze and Sigwart 
have so well insisted — that a thing is what it does. 
The ‘ phenomenon ’ is just as much of the ‘ noumenon ’ 
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as is known; it is not a screen preventing all access to 
the ‘ noumenon ’ and so turning it into an Unding. On 
the other hand, the so-called 4 phenomenal ’ knowledge, 
though it has a degree of truth, is not the whole truth 
about consciousness; hence any psychological con¬ 
clusion, if treated as absolute, as the whole truth, may 
lead to insoluble difficulties,—which show not that the 
conclusion is false, but that such treatment of it is 
illegitimate. 

§ 4. The general analysis has been stated so as to 
imply an order of dependence among the constituents 
of consciousness,—feeling being aroused by presenta¬ 
tion, activity initiated by feeling. Now, it may be 
urged, against this, that just as in a horizontal motion 
we cannot regard direction as depending on velocity, or 
velocity on direction, though the two are always dis¬ 
tinguishable ; so in consciousness we cannot say that 
feeling depends on presentation, or conation on feeling. 
The fact of a motion in a certain direction is itself the 
fact of a motion with a certain velocity; in the same 
way, the fact of a cognitive state occurring is at once 
the fact of a state of feeling and activity occurring. 
It would thus be impossible that these should act on 
one another; change in one cannot produce change in 
the other, for change in the one already is change in 
the other. 1 

This is evidently a question which demands careful 
consideration. 

Since the objection is not made from the point of 
view which denies that in any concrete state the three 
elements can be distinguished, let us assume that there 

1 This view appears, in a modified form, in Mr Stout’s Analytic Psy¬ 
chology. 
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is an invariable order of dependence among them : 
where shall we look to find its nature? Not in such 
states as bodily feeling, where the cognitive or pre- 
sentative element is insignificant, — or aesthetic con¬ 
templation, where the active is so,—or the process of 
abstract reasoning, where the affective may be insig¬ 
nificant ; but in the normal process of desire realising 
itself in action, where all three elements are equally 
prominent. Here we have a real process; the distin¬ 
guishable kinds of mental function are not realised as 
it were all at once ; the representation of the end, as 
unattained or partially attained, conditions the feeling, 
and the feeling, initiating mental activity, selectively 
conditions the trains of ideas representing means to 
the end. The greater the extent of the end, the more 
clearly does this appear; the desire then draws after 
it many lesser desires subordinate to its own realisa¬ 
tion. On this account we frequently use expressions 
implying that the order of dependence among the func¬ 
tions is a time-order; thus presentation is said to be 
‘prior’ to feeling, and so on. Our natural tendency 
seems to be to express an order of dependence between 
any two elements A and B by terms implying a relation 
or order in time, even when A and B occur in strict 
simultaneity. It is of considerable significance that we 
should attempt to describe what we regard as — rel¬ 
atively to the other—the independent variable of the two 
by such terms as ‘prior,’ ‘antecedent,’ &c., even when 
we know that there is no actual time-process between 
them. 

But in the end, the question whether the three func¬ 
tions are realised together in strict simultaneity or not, 
is quite irrelevant to the question of their order of de¬ 
pendence. The emergence of a presentative complex 
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into distinct consciousness may be absolutely coinci¬ 
dent in time with the emergence of the feeling—and, 
further, the feeling might even emerge before the pres¬ 
entation attained to a place in distinct consciousness 
—and yet it might be always true that the presentation 
is the condition of the feeling and, relatively to it, the 
independent variable. This must surely become evi¬ 
dent as soon as we take seriously the hypothesis—or 
rather the proved fact—of subconsciousness, and re¬ 
cognise that there are degrees of consciousness, in the 
sense that much may be felt or experienced which is 
not discriminated . 1 There are continually occurring 
presentations which an individual never specially 
notices; yet he cannot be considered unconscious of 
them, for a sudden change or cessation of the presen¬ 
tation is at once noticed. From this point of view I 
can see nothing objectionable in the supposition that a 
presentation may arouse feeling in the act of emerging 
from subconsciousness or sentience, and so bring a 
concentration of attention on itself; so that the dis¬ 
tinct occurrence of the presentation might not only 
not precede, but even to a perhaps barely perceptible 
extent succeed the emergence of the feeling. In this 
case the appearance of the presentation in distinct or 
focalised consciousness depends on the feeling, but the 
feeling depends on the presentation as emerging from 
the subconscious or sentient state. Hence, to cover 
such cases, we must modify our formula—“whenever 
some change takes place in our surrounding world, we 
are, on becoming aware of it, pleased or pained by it, 
and we act accordingly ” ; for we may be pleased or 
pained by it before we become distinctly or intellect- 

1 We are not concerned with any development of the doctrine beyond 
this ; cf. Stout, op. cit vol. i. p. 24. 
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ually aware of it, when it is still a mode of anoetic 
consciousness. The distinct awareness or noetic con¬ 
sciousness, since in fact it constitutes the intelligence 
of the state of mind and makes it cognitive, easily but 
erroneously comes to be regarded as the determining 
condition of the feeling; while in reality, so far as 
distinct, it is rather a consequence of the feeling- 
initiated impulse. I have adduced these considera¬ 
tions in order to emphasise the fact that this question 
of the mutual dependence of the conscious functions 
is both complicated and many-sided ; too many-sided 
to be embraced by the ready-made logical distinctions 
and correlations on which is based the objection we 
are considering. 

It may still be said, however, that the whole con¬ 
ception implied in such manner of speech as we have 
been employing— c.g . 9 in speaking of any mental func¬ 
tion as a relatively independent variable—is inadmis¬ 
sible because it involves the use of the category of 
causality without that of reciprocity; we are over¬ 
weighting, so to speak, one term of a reciprocal re¬ 
lation. Here, I think, the real significance of the 
original objection appears. Thus, Hegel observes that 
in Reciprocity, which corrects the one-sidedness of 
Causality, “ the one side is a cause, is primary, active, 
passive, &c., just as the other is; similarly the pre¬ 
supposition of another side and the action upon it, 
the immediate primariness and dependence produced 
by the alternation, are one and the same on both sides ; 
the cause assumed to be prior is, on account of its im¬ 
mediacy, passive, a dependent being, and an effect.” 1 
So interpreted, the principle of reciprocity leads to the 
view that each of the three constituents of conscious- 

1 Logic, Enc. t § 155 (Wallace). 
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ness is equally dependent and independent, equally 
active and passive; they all ‘ depend ’ on one another 
in the same sense. This would effectually destroy the 
general analysis of mind which has been suggested— 
especially in its implication that the more or less 
transient feelings are manifestations of a subjective 
store, so to speak— i.e . 9 that there is a potentiality of 
feeling over and above the feeling which actually oc¬ 
curs. It would destroy the view defended by James 
and Lotze that there is, in precisely the same sense, a 
potentiality of conation, of which more may supervene 
in relation to an object that otherwise would remain 
constant or fade away. Wundt’s view of ‘appercep¬ 
tion ’ in its original form certainly involved the like 
assumption, that the agency of consciousness is not 
exhausted in the mere production of presentations . 1 
Similarly Ward maintains that consciousness is before 
all else active,—the distribution of the activity being 
determined by feeling, which is a mode of the Subject 
conditioned by its own objects. 

All criticism of these views, so far as I have seen, 
either rests upon ‘ presentationist ’ principles, which 
we shall examine presently, or else consists in urging 
in various ways that the category of reciprocity forbids 
the assumption on which the writers that I have men¬ 
tioned rely. Sometimes, however, this latter line of 
criticism is expressed in a form which it is difficult 
to describe as other than disingenuous; thus, we are 
supposed to believe in “ an activity outside the stream 
of events, though acting continually on them,” “ some¬ 
thing outside the facts, gifted with a mysterious power, 
of which no explanation can be given, of interfering 

1 Not that “ consciousness is a real agent producing changes in its own 
objects,” for this implies that the agency is separated from the objects. 
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with them in some specific manner,” “ something out¬ 
side that interferes by a miracle with the course of 
phenomena .” 1 To suppose that conation is regarded 
as being outside the course of mental ‘ events ’ is, 
to say the least of it, a misconception which might 
easily have been avoided. Indeed, such declamation 
would be unworthy of serious notice, did not a certain 
amount of interest attach to it owing to the apparently 
peculiar sense in which this magic term ‘ event ’ is 
used ; it is used with some arbitrary restriction of 
meaning, the rationale of which is hard to discover. 
I presume that ordinarily the only limitation to the 
extent of its meaning is the implication that what 
is described by it shall be ‘in time’; an ‘event,’ if 
not a succession of discrete parts, must at least have 
duration. What in any sense transcends time cannot 
be called an event. Sometimes the idea of an ‘ event ’ 
is used, in Psychology, as exclusive of, and antithetic 
to, that of an ‘ efficient cause,’—as if an efficient cause 
could not be a process, or a process a cause. The 
only way of conclusively ascertaining the proper limits 
of the application of this term ‘ event ’ in the sphere 
of mental life will be to come to some final conclusion 
upon the metaphysical problems to which the time- 
process gives rise. In the meantime we may use the 
term freely of any and every mental fact or function 
whose existence is not known to go beyond the limiting 
conditions of succession and duration ; and when also 
using the term of physical or natural processes, we 
may, if needful, distinguish between ‘ personal ’ and 
‘ impersonal ’ events. If it is said that to speak of 
any mental function as an event implies not only that 

1 From a ‘criticism’ which will be found in Mind\ N.S., vol. iii. pp. 
468, 469. 
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it is ‘ in time ’ but that it is reciprocally and completely 
conditioned by antecedent and simultaneous events in 
time, I would point out that it can only have this 
implication for those who assume that there is nothing 
real which in any way transcends temporal succession 
and duration ; this is a vast metaphysical hypothesis 
which certainly I have no intention of adopting, and 
which surely never will be dogmatically assumed by 
those who profess such zeal for clearing Psychology 
of Metaphysics. 

Another form of the appeal to the Hegelian notion 
of Reciprocity as ultimate for Psychology, consists in 
the contention that the view we defend “ breaks up 
the life of the soul, divides it into active and passive 
factors, or supposes a passive beginning with a super¬ 
vening activity ; ” 1 and again in the contention that 
the Libertarian theory of freedom assumes an ‘ un¬ 
motived choice ’ or unmotived intensification of effort, 
—unmotived, because not completely and reciprocally 
determined by its correlate . 2 This principle leads to 
the view of the “ entire immanence of the Self’ in the 
process of its own experience,” as Professor James 
Seth has well expressed it: the entire immanence of 
the Subject in its own objects. 

I venture to affirm that we must entirely reject the 
idea that causality involves reciprocity, in the form in 


1 We have seen that our view cannot suppose any factor of consciousness 
to be merely passive ; but the point of the above objection is not quite 
turned by this. 

2 I am far from supposing that the Libertarian theory of liberum 
arbitrium is a completely true and adequate account of what takes place 
in our volitional activity ; if put forward as being so, I think it deserves 
to be called ‘absurd.’ But I am convinced that it is much nearer the 
truth (see § 3, above, ad finem) than any other theory of freedom which 
has been presented. 
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which Hegel states it in the passage I have quoted. 
The only truth contained in the unqualified assertion 
which he makes, is the general truth that a relation is 
unthinkable apart from a duality of terms; before we 
can intelligibly assert a relation we must have distin¬ 
guishable elements between which it is to hold. Thus, 
every causal relation implies a distinguishable A and 
a distinguishable B ; in this sense it implies the most 
general form of the conception of reciprocity. But in 
this generality, reciprocity simply means relation, and 
it is certainly true that causation is unthinkable save 

J 

as a relation . 1 But I hold it of vital importance to 
remember that the conception of causality has widely 
different significations in the different departments of 
knowledge, each valid in its own sphere. There is 
first the notion of Ground, in the ultimate ontological 
significance, as expressing the relation between the 
universal Ground of all and the finite and dependent,— 
between “ the Absolute and its Appearances,” as Mr 
Bradley would say. The word ‘ cause ’ may introduce 
confusion of thought if used to indicate this supreme 
relation. Then we have to distinguish the use made 
of the category in the various special sciences. Caus¬ 
ation in Physics is not what it is in Chemistry; in 
Physiology it has a third signification, different from 
either of the two preceding ; and yet a fourth in 
Psychology. The first and second are cases of the 
causa transiens; the third and fourth, of the causa 
immanens . Only of the causa transiens can it possibly 
be true that “ the one side is primary, active, passive, 
&c., just as the other is.” This notion applies exactly 
in Physics; it is not so adequate to the facts of Chem- 

1 Hence the contradictoriness of the conception of a First Cause, if 
‘ first * implies any reference to time. 
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istry, where ‘ affinity ’ seems strangely like a species of 
selection ; but in Physiology—in the notion of Organ¬ 
ism— the significance of immanent causation begins 
to appear. Transient causation takes place between 
different individuals or central unities; but in im¬ 
manent causation, we have a central unity controlling 
or conditioning a finite circumference as such. As 
long as we remain within Physiology, the nature of 
the central unity remains problematical; but though 
the function of the ‘ centre ’ in relation to the ‘ circum¬ 
ference ’ (the physical organism) implies the impos¬ 
sibility of their existing apart, it is quite misleading 
to say that both are equally “ primary, active, passive, 
&c.,” and still more misleading in the case of Psychol¬ 
ogy. Here, when we apply the term ‘ cause ’ histori¬ 
cally, affirming that in the course of mental development 
antecedent states are causes of subsequent states, we 
mean that the former are the conditions upon which 
the Subject—the central source of the manifold events 
of thought, feeling, action—produces new states which 
are an increment of being upon their antecedents. 
Similarly when we apply the term to the relation 
between particular psychical functions in the con¬ 
crete, then — in Sigwart’s words — “we are dealing 
with the states or changes of a Subject which by 
virtue of its nature has other states for a consequence 
of these, and in this sense an idea is called the cause 
of a feeling, a feeling the cause of a desire.” 

We seem, therefore, able to vindicate our analysis of 
the general nature of consciousness against any objec¬ 
tions of an a priori or formal character. It is not, 
indeed, difficult to repel such formal objections as 
those based on the logical nature of the relation of 
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Reciprocity, or that of Subject and Object ; their 
discussion, however, helps to show the importance 
and significance of the conception of the individual 
Subject as marking the standpoint of Psycholog)'. 

§ 5. We must now carefully consider an important 
and formidable theory, or tendency, in Psychology, 
which may be generally described as an attempt to 
reduce our mental life to One constituent : knowledge, 
regarded as the product of sensations and their mental 
residua , images or ‘ ideas.’ It thus stands in marked 
antithesis to the method which proceeds on the as¬ 
sumption that there are three fundamental and irre¬ 
ducible mental functions, 1 and to that which applies 
the conception of individuality to mental life by recog¬ 
nising a Subject of consciousness. 

The principle of this theory, which has been called 
‘ Presentationism ’ by Dr Ward and Professor Seth, is 
thus concisely expressed by one of its most prominent 
defenders: “A theory of the soul does justice to the 
whole range of psychical phenomena, if it assumes 
as the only function of the soul, sensation characterised 
by quality, intensity, and tone of feeling .” 2 It will be 
evident that this is the principle with which English 
Associationism works; indeed, any theory may be 
regarded as tending in this direction if it declines to 
recognise a Subject of consciousness—that is, a central 
source of the various modes of feeling, conation, cog¬ 
nition—and if it goes on to assume, as in consistency 

1 Here and elsewhere I have spoken of three functions; in strict accu¬ 
racy, we should rather speak of three constituents of the one function 
in which consciousness consists. But the former expression is sometimes 
grammatically convenient. 

2 Munsterberg, Willeiishandlung, p. 96. 

O 
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it should, that the cognitive elements are fundamental, 
and all other modes of consciousness a by-product of 
these. It will come the nearer to Presentationism, the 
more consistently it treats feeling as an ‘ aspect ’ of 
presentations, and conation as a result of their 4 inter¬ 
action.’ So far as there is any basal or substantial 
element in consciousness, it consists in presentations, 
regarded simply as facts; feeling and activity are 
attached to these and treated as wholly dependent on 
them. By adopting this point of view, it is thought 
that ‘ metaphysical ’ assumptions are easily and safely 
avoided. Nevertheless it is not difficult to show, on 
epistemological grounds, the impossibility of the pre¬ 
suppositions involved in this method. 

The attempt made is in brief to “ treat the psycho¬ 
logical standpoint as if it were essentially the same as 
a physical standpoint.” Psychology is to disregard 
the conditions of human knowledge, and like the other 
sciences, treat its material in abstraction from the know¬ 
ing subject; psychologically, consciousness is to be 
made an object ,—the mind is to be treated simply as 
so much fact to be known , the evolution of which may 
be traced and reduced to laws in the same way as the 
phenomena treated by the other special sciences. But 
no inquiry would be made into the process by which 
the facts are known. In dealing ‘ psychologically ’ 
with cognition we should be abstracting from the 
essence of cognition. The so-called mental ‘ facts * 
with which we deal are themselves known by a mental 
process ; and the significance of the former cannot be 
understood apart from the latter. Can we suppose it 
reasonable to deal with mental ‘ events,’ so called, and 
yet ignore the knowledge of these events, which—unless 
it is to be separated from the events—must itself be a 
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supervening mental event ? The distinction between 
ideas in the sense of psychical states and in the sense 
of the meaning or content of the psychical existences, 
which has been dwelt on by Mr Bradley and others, 
and explained with admirable clearness by Professor 
Dewey, 1 — surely cannot be made the ground of dis¬ 
tinguishing Psychology from its presuppositions in the 
Presentationist manner. ‘‘To state the whole matter 
simply,” says Professor Dewey, “ every psychical state 
is at once ‘ sensation ’ [differentiation of sentience] and 
interpretation of that sensation — i.e . 9 meaning con¬ 
veyed: it is sign and signification.” 2 The meaning 
is susceptible of continuous development, with the 
development of thought; when it begins to unfold, it 
appears as “objective, permanent, and universal,”— 
it “ seems to report a reality which is there aside from 
our particular mental state, one which is equally there 
for my intelligence at all times under the same con¬ 
ditions, and for all intelligences.” The meaning is 
“part of the psychical fact.” “ Every psychical fact 
has these two aspects.” 3 Thus to take away the con¬ 
ditions of knowledge is to take away everything that 
makes what we know as conscious experience; for as 
the objective knowledge which we have through the 
psychical fact is one reference in its meaning, so our 
psychological knowledge of this process is another 
reference in its meaning. 

The physicist abstracts (in part) from the mental 
process by which his facts are known ; but his position 
is not analogous to that of the psychologist. The 
1 facts ’ of the physicist are always in the last resort 
those of direct perception, with their invariable char¬ 
acteristic of being extensive and intensive quanta in 

1 Mind, vol. xii. p. 382 ff. 2 P. 382. 3 P. 383. 
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space and time; and these characteristics themselves 
are simply one part of the ‘ facts ’ with which the 
psychologist has to deal. To say, therefore, that the 
psychologist deals with ‘ mental ’ facts or phenomena, 
while the physicist deals with * material ’ facts, involves 
a serious confusion if it is given as a sufficient demar¬ 
cation of psychical from physical science ; for the word 
fact or phenomenon means very different things in the 
two cases. The same conclusion has been illustrated 
by Dr Ward in another way. “ There is not a genus 
phenomenon divisible into two mutually exclusive 
spheres, mental and material, as the latter may be 
divided into optical, acoustical, and so forth ; evidently 
not, for if we must needs speak of mental phenomena 
at all, then the physicist himself in converse with 
material phenomena furnishes the phenomena or 
rather the phenomenon of the psychologist.” 1 In 
the words of Professor Croom Robertson, 2 “The 
peculiarity of Psychology is that, however its subject- 
matter may be at first distinguished from that of the 
other sciences, it finds itself occupied, in a manner of 
its own, as it advances, with the very matter of the 
others; ... it is not Philosophy, but, with Mind for 
its subject-matter, its scope cannot be less wide than 
the scope of Philosophy.” Thus Psychology deals 
with the whole of human experience, and can only 
differentiate itself by the standpoint from which that 
experience is viewed,—in other words, by distinguish¬ 
ing its standpoint from that of physical science. Now 
the former emphasises exactly what the latter ignores, 
namely, presentation to an individual Subject with the 
facts involved therein ; and in ignoring these, the pres- 

1 See his article on “ ‘ Modern ’ Psychology,” Mind , N.S., No. 5. 

2 See “Psychology and Philosophy,” Mind , vol. viii. No. 29. 
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entationist ignores the only means of distinguishing 
the psychological and physical points of view. The 
physicist abstracts his subject-matter not only from 
presentation to an individual mind, but from all facts 
of attention and feeling which such perception entails. 
In certain cases these facts have to be taken into 
account, notably in astronomical observation, where 
elaborate methods have to be devised for correcting 
the errors that must arise from the personal, physical, 
and mental condition of the observer. But in general 
the physicist means by ‘ fact ’ an actual or possible 
object of knowledge, not for any concrete individual, 
but for “ an imaginary subject freed from all the limi¬ 
tations of actual subjects save that of depending on 
* sensibility,’ ” that is, on sentience as elaborated by 
thought into perception, for the material which forms 
the starting-point, the ground or base, so to speak, 
of its cognitive operations. Thus the distinction of 
4 mental phenomena ’ dealt with by Psychology and 
1 material phenomena ’ dealt with by Physics, though 
doubtless popularly useful, is in the end thoroughly 
indefensible ; the same fact (the material of perception) 
is involved in both sciences, yet the terms ‘ material ’ 
and ‘mental’ imply the reverse; the two sciences em¬ 
phasise exactly opposite sides of the fact, yet the term 
‘ phenomenon ’ implies that the point of view is in 
each case the same. 

But, in fact, the presentational tendency, when thor- 

% 

oughly carried out, does not leave Psychology as an 
independent science at all. The most advanced ex¬ 
ponents of the ‘ new ’ Psychology do not leave their 
Vorstcllungen floating in vacuo , but attach them to the 
cerebral facts. Psychology, according to these writers, 
is to be a science of nervous phenomena accompanied by 
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consciousness ; mental facts are left, as it were, shadows 
cast on vacancy—are left mere inert accompaniments 
of the material facts of nerve and brain, and these are 
explained by purely mechanical principles. As scien¬ 
tific method, we have seen that this is absurd; it is 
even more absurd when taken in its true character as 
a metaphysical hypothesis,—since whatever man is r 
he is not a nervous machine with a useless appendage 
of consciousness attached to one portion of it. 

However, the great obstacle in the way of Presenta- 
tionism is a psychological one. All forms of the theory 
find themselves embarrassed by the facts of feeling and 
activity ; especially since thought—more perverse and 
less pliable in this respect than language—can only 
with difficulty be forced to conceive of feeling and 
activity without seeking for a Subject or central source 
of these functions. Such activity as is recognised is 
refunded into the presentations ; as a recent writer 
remarks with naivete, “ if other mental elements [than 
attention] are active, and attract and repel one 
another, no distinction is gained for this by calling 
it active.” By such procedure, of course, conscious 


activity in the proper sense is ignored; for the latter is 
single, one in kind, not consisting of many kinds of 
activity. The principle is, to explain the intensity of 
any presentation—where ‘ intensity ’ is understood in* 
a very wide sense, signifying any kind of predomi¬ 


nance in consciousness—as a determinate function of 


its relations to other presentations of greater or less 
intensive magnitude. Presentationism always tends, 
to be atomistic; the Vorstellungen are conceived as 
numerically distinct objects just to that extent which 
is necessary in order that mental facts which are not 


Vorstellungen may be explained as due to interactions of 
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these; to this extent they are hypostatised as inde¬ 
pendent entities, existing on their own account. M. 
Ribot remarks triumphantly that in the ‘ new ’ Psychol¬ 
ogy “ the soul and its faculties,—the great entity and 
the little entities, — disappear’*; but the “little en¬ 
tities” only disappear to reappear in another form, 
and, moreover, to increase and multiply ; every sensa¬ 
tion and idea is in effect a distinct faculty in the most 
objectionable sense of the word. 

§ 6. The prevalence of the presentational tendency 
in our own day may be accounted for in three ways : 
the great influence of the Herbartian Psychology in 
Germany; the readiness with which the theory facili¬ 
tates the physiological interpretation of the facts of 
mind; and finally, a radical difficulty besetting the 
opposite tendency—a difficulty concerning the mode of 
cognition of Self which is implied in self-consciousness, 
when self is regarded as more than the mere unity 
of the presentational content. Let us examine the 
bearing of these considerations on the method, or bias, 
which is under discussion. 

The theory of Herbart and his followers resolves 
attention and feeling into relations between one pres¬ 
entation and another ; each presentation is conceived 
as a kind of force , and each is capable of acting to a cer¬ 
tain extent independently of others. Thus when pres¬ 
entations co-operate and further each other, pleasure 
ensues; when the opposite, pain. Now we cannot say 
that the presence of feeling is accounted for thus, unless 
there is something transcending existentially all the 
presentations and interested in their interaction. This 
Herbart would not have denied ; he makes presenta¬ 
tions depend on the reaction of the soul when disturbed 
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—he does not regard them as independent entities, but 
attaches them to the ‘ Real ’ called the soul. 1 This 
ontological side of his Psychology is not well co-ordin¬ 
ated with the main body of his exposition, which deals 
with the processes of fusion, blending, and complication 
of presentations. Hence indirectly his work set going 
a movement or tendency in Psychology, which ignores 
everything that cannot be resolved into relations among 
presentations, or made immediately to depend upon 
presentations as their mode or aspect. Presenta- 
tionism carries out this movement. No activity is 
allowed, other than the discrete presentations ; and, in 
accordance with the inevitable tendency of atomism 
to refer to the beginning of existence for principles of 
explanation, the relation of feeling to presentation in 
the sphere of sense is taken as typical of the relation 
throughout. Hence feeling is regarded as a mere 
‘ aspect ’ or ‘ tone ’ of distinct presentations. Here the 
root - difficulty is this. This aspect or quale of pres¬ 
entation has the remarkable characteristic of being 
a measure of the worth of presentations relatively to 
one another, so that one may mean much more, practi¬ 
cally, for the whole consciousness than another. 2 They 
can be no longer treated as discrete, since they are 
bound together in such a peculiar way that at any time 
some distinguishable presentation or group may be 
antagonistically or congruently related, through the 
feeling aroused by it, to other groups, and that by this 

1 This statement needs expansion and qualification, but is sufficient for 
our present purpose. It must be remembered that we are here concerned 
only with the bearing of some initial assumptions of the Ilerbartian system 
on modern Presentationism. The interest and value of the Herbartian 
Psychology could not easily be exaggerated. 

2 Cf. what was said (§ 2) as to the unifying function of feeling within the 
general unity of consciousness. 
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relation its intensity or dominance or distinctness is 
conditioned. A mere relation between different simul¬ 
taneous impressions cannot of itself produce a feeling 
and control the dominance of the presentations; no 
presentation of itself could estimate its worth for the 
whole into which it enters ; such estimation is only 
possible because the presentations are bound together 
as elements of a single conscious life. Hence the 
question : What is this life which is constituted by 
presentations forming in one aspect a unique totality ? 
We have no need to look far for the answer ; as it has 
been pregnantly stated, “ The dynamic efficiency of 
ideas is entirely excited through the feeling-subject : 
... it is the subject which acts on its appreciation of 
the stimulus, and the emotional attitude of welcome or 
repulse is what is meant by feeling.” It is not in the 
least to be denied that pleasure and pain are intimately 
bound up with certain features of particular constituents 
in the course of sensations and ideas ; but we deny that 
on this account they can be regarded merely as a vari¬ 
able quality or aspect of such separate or particular 
presentational facts. Except in the sphere of organic 
sentience, they are attached to relations among a group 
of presentations, as Herbart and his followers clearly 
perceived ; and they involve a relation of their condi¬ 
tioning object to consciousness as a whole. This is 
what is meant by their 4 subjectivity .’ They always 
appear as an alteration of our whole psychosis , in the 
direction of furthering or hindering, elevating or 
depressing, our mental life in its totality at the time. 

It must be observed that such terms as 4 aspect ’ 
and 4 tone ’ are exceedingly ambiguous; but they must 
at least signify that feeling is absolutely dependent 
upon the material of particular presentations, of which 
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it is a mere quality. This is all that I have taken 
these terms to imply: and the truth or error of this 
assumption is the most fundamental question in the 
Psychology of feeling. It seems to me to be a most 
serious error, 1 which leads to a thorough misconception 
of the course of mental growth. 

Beyond the influences of the historical tendencies of 
thought which have been briefly indicated, Presenta- 
tionism is favoured by the fact that it reduces the 
functions of consciousness to a form in which they 
may be very readily ‘ explained ’ from the point of view 
of the Physiology of brain and nerve. The part of 
Physiology which investigates the localisation of cere¬ 
bral processes corresponding to the various orders of 
intellection has proceeded with many fruitful results in 
the region of simple perception, of mental imagery, and 
of motion; and it has every prospect of obtaining 
more. The results have suggested the hypothesis, 
which I have no desire to criticise if it is not put 
forward as the ultimate truth, that for every distinguish¬ 
able change in the content of consciousness there is a 
corresponding change of cerebral activity. Since com¬ 
parative embryology shows us that the life-history of 
the individual is in some respects like an epitome of the 
life-history of the race, the doctrine of parallelism may 
be expressed in a more general form : differentiation of 
presentations is the psychical parallel of differentiation 
of nervous structure. Though by no means established 
beyond the possibility of doubt, this principle confirms 
itself by its suggestiveness. But the case is very 
different with regard to the inquiry into the condi¬ 
tions of physiological function which are the corporeal 

1 An able and persuasive exposition of it will be found in Mr Marshall’s 
Pain , Pleasure , and Aesthetics. 
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counterparts of feeling and activity. Here, with con¬ 
flicting hypotheses and hopeless fragments of ambiguous 
evidence, we may say that confusion reigns ; of this, 
the two recent works on Feeling—those of Lehmann 
and Marshall—afford sufficient evidence, though many 
more might be mentioned. I cannot see that any¬ 
thing is established beyond the truism that feeling 
varies somehow with the condition of the organism. 

This confusion is avoided, on the physiological side, 
if we are able to refund all activity into the presenta¬ 
tions themselves, and to treat feeling either as a mere 
quality of each particular presentation, or as a kind of 
sensation which has lost its independence, through 
association with other sensations, so that it now ap¬ 
pears as their ‘tone.’ Thus when we remember how 
ineradicable is the tendency to explain facts of a 
higher science by reference to those of a lower, it be¬ 
comes evident that presentationism, by relieving the 
difficulties of the physiological interpretation of feel¬ 
ing and activity, must present itself in a favourable 
light to very many inquirers at the present day. 

§ 7 * The third condition favouring presentationism 
arises out of some serious psychological difficulties 
which apparently stand in the way of the opposite view. 

Those psychologists who recognise that the facts of 
presentation presuppose a Subject of consciousness, 
regard self-consciousness as the central fact in the 
human mind. On the other hand, we have to re¬ 
cognise that self-consciousness has a psychological 
history; in the primitive consciousness, where dis¬ 
crimination is at a minimum, we cannot suppose that 
it is present at all; and in certain pathological states 
of mind, it is entirely absent, or is split up into two or 
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more self-consciousnesses. Further, the whole of self- 
consciousness is an intellectual process, a mode of 
knowledge; it belongs to the presentational side of 
consciousness. Whatever more than knowledge there 
is in mind, the knowledge of it must consist in pres¬ 
entations. The super - presentational constituent of 
consciousness is supposed to be distinguished and 
characterised psychologically by the method of intro¬ 
spective analysis; but how can we speak of analysis in 
mind, or of introspection, save as directed upon a given 
Content— e.g., a complex of presentations? This sug¬ 
gests that whatever we are able to distinguish by 
analysis in consciousness must be either itself a pres¬ 
entational content or a mere quale of the latter; the 
very nature of ‘ introspection,’ self-observation or self- 
knowledge, as ordinarily conceived, seems to point 
directly to such a conclusion. Hence the attractive¬ 
ness of the quale theory of feeling, which Mr H. R. 
Marshall has expounded and defended in his work on 
Pain , Pleasure , and /Esthetics ,—that pleasure and pain 
are “ qualities of a very general nature, which may, 
under proper conditions, belong to any content,” that 
they “ are not to be looked upon as the outcome of any 
special and peculiar psychosis, that they are not sui 
generis among psychic phenomena, that they are grasped 
mentally very much as other qualities of a general 
nature are grasped”; in other words, “we recognise 
that a content has pleasure-pain quality, much as we 
recognise that a content has intensity; in one and 
the same general manner all qualities in our psychic 
stream gain recognition.” No reader of this able work 
can fail to feel the force of its general contention, 
whatever he may think of the special arguments by 
which the author supports it. The view to which I 
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am led, and which will be developed later on, empha¬ 
sises the fact that all constituents of our “ psychic 
stream ” gain recognition “ in one and the same 
general manner”; but this manner is not that of 
inspection as by an inner eye , but that of a develop¬ 
ment of the nature of knowledge in the proper sense, 
by which we become aware of ourselves as Subjects 
whose functions are not exhausted in cognitive reflec¬ 
tion on reality around us. Hence we are aware that 
feeling and will are not mere qualities of the presenta¬ 
tional content which becomes the vehicle of objective 
knowledge. 

We may state the difficulty in another way when 
we consider not the supposed nature of the intro¬ 
spective process as such, but the functions themselves, 
other than presentational contents, which are known 
by it. If there is in consciousness an ‘other’ or a 
‘ more ’ than knowledge—to borrow one of Mr Bradley's 
expressions—then it seems impossible that we could 
ever come to know it, just because it is more, i.c., is 
not cognitive; if it were cognitive, it would fall back 
to the level of presentation. It may be worth while 
to give a symbolic illustration. Let us denote the 
cognitive elements in mind by f (a, b, c), and the ele¬ 
ments of feeling and conation—which for our present 
purpose need not be distinguished — by a/3y. Then 
all cognition belongs to f ( a , b, c) ; but consciousness 
consists of f ( a , 6, c) -f- a/3y ; now a/3y is not 
cognitive of itself or of anything else,—how then can 
cognition of it enter into f (a, b, c) ? But suppose 
a/3y is cognitive; by hypothesis it cannot be merely 
so,—it must be more; call it, then, f ( ab\ c) -f- afty, 
where df3'y' represents the ‘ more ’ ; how can cogni¬ 
tion of the latter element enter into the former ? 
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There is thus no evading the difficulty by retreat, in 
this way; it follows us, shadow-like, for ever. I need 
hardly say that the sign of addition, as here used, 
does not imply that feeling is conceived as a mere 
mechanical or external addition to the material of 
presentation ; we must recognise that in actual con¬ 
scious life feeling, activity, and intellection are insep¬ 
arably combined. But we must also recognise that 
the functions of feeling and activity are wholly dis¬ 
tinguishable, in our thought, from those of the in¬ 
tellect ; and if they are, they cannot be cognitive. 
Intellection is not cognitive without them,—we have 
no reason to suppose that intellectual processes would 
be possible without them ; but this does not remove 
the difficulty. Before going further it is necessary to 
guard against a serious misunderstanding to which, 
as experience has shown, our position is exposed. In 
insisting on the almost generic distinction between 
the selective or feeling-directed activity and intellec¬ 
tion as constituents of consciousness, and on the 
fact that all knowledge of the former belongs to the 
side of intellection as such, I certainly do not imply 
that the selective activity is only known through its 
presentational accompaniments, or that we only know 
about it through its effects on the course of ideas. 
From such a view common-sense instinctively recoils; 
it would readily adopt Mr Marshall’s position in pref¬ 
erence to such an extravagant paradox, and would 
insist that we are “ immediately conscious of” feeling 
and will, and its recoil seems thoroughly justified. 
For how could we even conceive or think about 
feeling and will without some basis of direct ex¬ 
perience to account for the conception ? In Mr 
Marshall’s words, “ How are we able to bring the 
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matter of pleasure and pain under intellectual analysis 
at all, if they are grasped by us in a manner so 
entirely apart from knowing?” 1 If our knowledge 
were only indirect, inferential, or mediate, how could 
we possibly know what functions to assume in order 
to account for the subjectively initiated changes in 
the presentational field ? How could we postulate 
a feeling - initiated activity to explain the selective > 
process which is essential to the development of in¬ 
tellect, unless the postulated function were an actual 
explicit constituent factor of the Light of Conscious¬ 
ness itself? If we had not some kind of direct im¬ 
mediate hold upon the selective activity of mind, 
it is impossible that we could ever know it even 
indirectly or mediately. 2 

The unreflective spontaneous view, to which I have 
referred, is no solution of the problem, but is itself 
the question to be interpreted. The judgment of 
common - sense, that we are immediately conscious 
of feeling and will, only states the problem over 
again, as is usual in all such cases. However, it 
serves to bring out the two sides of the fact that 
we seek to explain, though it is not able to reconcile 
them. It is unquestionable that feeling and activity 
are known about (we cannot get rid of the preposition, 
with its implication of relation or reference) : this know¬ 
ledge belongs entirely to the presentational side, and, 
as Dr Ward has it, “ however far extended, it advances 
only by discernment of new relations.” Again, it is • 

1 Op. cit ., p. 40. 

2 Similarly it follows that if the existence of the Self, Subject, or Ego is 
only a matter of inference, its character is left (by this inferential know¬ 
ledge) quite problematical : it may be the Spinozan unica substantia , the 
Leibnitian Monad, the Herbartian Real, or the Hegelian Weltgeist. 
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unquestionable that feeling and activity are facts in 
consciousness, as we have seen; in this sense we 
may say that we immediately experience or go 
through or live a life of feeling and activity in rela¬ 
tion to the presentational content,—that its relation 
to this content is a matter of unmediated experience. 
These two conditions, inseparable in the actual con¬ 
crete mental state, together constitute what is called 
‘consciousness of’ feeling or will. It will now be 
evident that our problem is simply that of the real 
nature of the so-called ‘ introspective 9 process of self¬ 
observation ; and this, as we shall see, is not to be 
separated from the question of the real nature of 
self-consciousness as a mode of cognition. This is 
a difficult epistemological inquiry with far-reaching 
consequences, which must be treated independently. 

§ 8. It is worth while, in conclusion, to notice certain 
psychological aspects of self-consciousness. 

It is most important to remember that in dealing 
with our ‘ subjective ’ knowledge,—in other words, our 
awareness that we know certain things about objective 
reality, and that the growth of this knowledge at every 
stage conditions and is conditioned by a selective or 
feeling-initiated activity,—we have not to account for 
the possibility of the psychologist’s scientific general¬ 
isations about this ever present yet ever fugitive ele¬ 
ment of our mental life; we have not to account for 
the psychologist’s general knowledge about feeling-m- 
general or activity-in-general — not for his knowledge 
of a typical mind—but for the prior knowledge on 
which his is based and which he extends and makes 
systematic: that is, for my knowledge of my domi¬ 
nant modes of activity and feeling as conditioning and 
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conditioned by my intellectual states,—for your know¬ 
ledge of yours. We have not to deal with any abstrac¬ 
tions, but with the concrete individual’s knowledge of 
his own concrete mental life. Now, in every case, 
what is this knowledge but the content of the idea of 
Self ? In short, as we have said, the nature of ‘ intro¬ 
spection ’ and the nature of self-consciousness are one 
and the same problem : to explain the one is to explain 
the other. This brings us to the question of the his¬ 
tory of self-consciousness, to which allusion was made 
above. 

We are first met by the distinction of a 4 pure ’ and 
an 4 empirical ’ ego, which is sometimes put forward as 
though it possessed great significance. It may be said, 
“ In speaking of the content of the idea of Self, which 
self do you mean — the pure or the empirical?” 
To this we must in the first place reply that since we 
are dealing with the actual knowledge which is realised 
in concrete human spirits—since, in a word, we are 
dealing with realities —the notion of a ‘ pure ’ or 4 tran¬ 
scendental ’ self is wholly inapplicable, for, as we shall 
see, it has no real significance whatever. It is surely 
most unfortunate that this idea of a 4 transcendental ’ 
self should have been introduced into psychology at 
all. The mischievous effects which result from its in¬ 
troduction are not in the least obviated by the denial 
that Psychology as a science is in any way concerned 
with the meaning and validity of such a conception ; 
for this of course is implicitly to assume the validity of 
the distinction, of 4 pure ’ and 4 empirical,’ and on this 
basis to exclude from consideration the former of the 
two antithetic terms. The scientific psychologist may 
exclaim with emphasis that he is not concerned with 
the 4 spiritual substance ’ assumed by the 4 metaphy- 

p 
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sician ’—that his business is only to investigate the 
‘ phenomena,’ the empirical facts of mind; but this 
very declaration suggests that he sides with the ‘ meta¬ 
physician ’ in the baseless assumption of the separation 
of the substance or noumenon from its phenomena , so that 
we can know the ‘ phenomenon ’ to any extent without 
being any wiser as to the ‘ noumenon.’ The so-called 
‘ pure ’ ego, the general schema or form of conscious¬ 
ness, is a logical abstraction, and is analogous to the 
abstraction of a motion-in-general which has no par¬ 
ticular direction or velocity. The notion inevitably 
tends to become that of a purely formal existence—in 
other words, one that has no necessary connection 
with the material with which it is supposed to deal 
and the results which it is supposed to produce. The 
real Self is that which is known and realised or lived in 
and through the actual threefold process of conscious 
life. It is essentially manifested in this its content; 
its individual existence consists in gradually organising 
itself in certain explicit, definite forms. If, then, in 
Psychology and Metaphysics, we reject the notion of 
a transcendental ego altogether, the notion of an 
empirical ego must go along with it, for the one is 
only conceived in antithesis to the other: both are a 
result of the same misconception. 

I do not imply that the conception of a pure ego is 
an entirely motiveless abstraction; it is a necessary 
one for the theory of knowledge. Knowledge is only 
realised through individual thinking minds, hence self- 
consciousness (as individual or finite) is one of its nec¬ 
essary conditions. But Epistemology necessarily deals 
with knowledge as such in abstractor without reference 
to any individual thinker; hence the real unity of 
an actual self-conscious mind becomes, for the pure 
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theory of knowledge, the formal unity of an abstract 
self . 1 

On the general question of the validity of the idea of 
Self as Subject, we may say with Sigwart: “No one 
can seriously think that there is a stream of im¬ 
personal thought connecting the particular events of 
seeing, hearing, feeling, and their memory-images, and 
incessantly, at every moment, creating the illusory 
thought of a Subject to which these events are re¬ 
ferred ; and that connected with this there is the 
further impersonal event, by which is thought the 
identity of this Subject throughout the successive 
moments, but which in truth only produces a phantom 
for thought which has no subject.” 2 But apart from 
such considerations, the alleged history of self-con¬ 
sciousness is not free from ambiguity. As soon as we 
realise clearly what self-consciousness is and means, it 
must surely be evident that all which is possible for 
Psychology—and even this task is one of great diffi- 
culty—is to trace the expansion and growing inward¬ 
ness of the Content of the idea of self, as distinguished 
from its Meaning. I have been using the word Con¬ 
tent in a more general sense hitherto ; but here it is 
used in the stricter logical sense in which it is cor¬ 
relative with Meaning, and though inseparable from 
Meaning, yet may be distinguished from it. To speak 
of the meaning of an idea (conception) implies that the 
idea has been constituted a detail of knowledge by 
Judgment; the meaning is the process of reference by 
which the idea becomes a portion of our knowledge 
of objective or subjective reality. The content is the 

1 This point has been thoroughly explained by Professor Seth in his 
Hegelianism and Personality , ch. i. 

2 Logic y Eng. Tr., vol. ii. p. 139. 
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idea in itself, — the intelligible or conceptual mental 
facts which are thus referred beyond their factual 
sphere. Now we can make out the various stages of 
the Content of the idea of Self, from its first appear¬ 
ance as a ‘ body-complex ’ up to the idea of the unity 
and continuity of a personal life of feeling, knowledge, 
action ; but we have to assume the meaning throughout, 
not explain it. I know of no sense of the word ‘ ex¬ 
plain ’ which is at all applicable to the case. The very 
first stage in its history must have been the discrimin¬ 
ation—however vague—of the general contents of the 
conscious field from certain elements therein, to which 
the rest are referred as being their common centre. This 
is the meaning. In its highest form self-consciousness 
means no more than this,—the reference of a manifold 
which is continually changing to a common centre 
which is relatively permanent; but the content of the 
* centre ’ is very different in the two cases. In its 
highest form the content represents certain present 
experiences—mingling knowledges, feelings, desires, re¬ 
solves—in relation to the idea of past dominant modes 
of thought and courses of action and feeling, which have 
progressively organised themselves, and of which the 
present states in their prominent moods and directions 
are the outcome. These ideas may very imperfectly 
represent the facts to which they refer—each of us 
probably has a very imperfect acquaintance with his 
own character as an individual, and far more imper¬ 
fect apprehension of the deeper currents and the vital 
sources and hidden roots of his life; but this is only to 
say that self-consciousness has degrees of truth. Let 
us once more state our conclusion : there is in the life 
of intellect an immanent tendency to transcend itself— 
in other words, to result in knowledge ; and the prob- 
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lem of accounting for our psychological knowledge of 
our intellectual and volitional activities and states of 
feeling as ours, is really the problem of accounting for 
the self-transcendence of intellect, on the subjective 
side — of accounting in the subjective direction for a 
characteristic which is fundamental and essential in 
all knowledge, subjective or objective. 

We have said that the reference of the many dis¬ 
tinguishable states to a common centre implies not 
only a unity of the present contents of consciousness 
—this unity is given, as a matter of experience; it 
implies also a continuity of present and past contents. 
This is indicated most strikingly in the facts of self- 
conscious memory, when we recognise an event as 
being past and as belonging to our past. ‘ I remember 
abc * means that I,—the self-same I that now thinks, 
feels, acts, in the past thought, felt, or did abc. The 
case may be made clearer by a typical example. At 
the present moment, when intent on what is going on 
before me, the presentations of which, complex and 
vivid, may be symbolised 1 as /' (A, B, C, D, . . . ) + 
f (a,b,c, . . . ) + /'" (a, /3, . . . ) . . . , some tran¬ 
sient suggestion among these reminds me that more 
than twenty years ago, in early childhood, I was very 
much frightened under certain circumstances, of which 
a faint image, </> (x,y, z), enters consciousness. In the 
interval my body has lost its identity ; and I may not 
have thought of the event for months and even years, 
yet the most primary and certain fact of all is that I, 
who am now the Subject of /' (A, B, C, D, . . . ), &c., 
was in the past the Subject of the experience now 

1 The mingled vagueness and definiteness of presentation, and the min¬ 
gling of the heterogeneous presentations, seem fittingly indicated by this 
‘ functional ’ notation. 
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appearing as cf> (x, y, z), so that </> (x, y, z) represents 
my past. The natural conclusion is, that an un¬ 
broken continuity of existence between the present 
self and the past is proved to demonstration; not 
that the present self is identical with the past in 
any abstract sense, but that there has been from 
the past a continuous process of germination of 
mental capacity, assimilation of experience, and self¬ 
organisation. 1 

The constant, normal interruptions of consciousness 
during sleep, and the occasional abnormal interrup¬ 
tions, due to physical or mental shock or the applica¬ 
tion of drugs or gases, are no real obstacle to the view 
which finds the real self essentially manifested in the 
concrete contents of consciousness. For across the 
interval there is not merely a qualitative resemblance; 
my experience of to-day does not merely bear the same 
kind of general resemblance to my experience of yester¬ 
day as my experience of to-day does to yours. There- 
is a special kind of relation here, evinced in the fact 
that my present is not only affected by my past, but is 
affected by it in a unique manner. My past experi¬ 
ences have left behind psychical dispositions which 
partially determine the character of my present con¬ 
sciousness, and which are of such a nature that they 
cause in my present consciousness an explicit reference 
back to my past. This connection is the ultimate 
ground and meaning of personal continuity and iden¬ 
tity, and of memory. For memory, in its developed 
form, means that a present idea of mine (i) bears a 
time-reference to a past which ( 2 ) is my past. To deal 
psychologically with this personal time-reference is, 

1 The logical difficulties to which this view is supposed to give rise have 
been dealt with in chap. iii. 
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truly, a very complex and difficult problem ; but the 
fact would be‘not only hard to explain, it would be 
altogether inexplicable and miraculous, if the appar¬ 
ently discontinuous portions of consciousness were 
really and verily what Mr Bradley calls them, “ divided 
existences 1 

The occurrence of the personal time-reference, in 
connection with representations, seems further to ren¬ 
der evident the futility of all attempts to substitute for 
the notion of a psychical disposition or tendency (left 
behind by past experience) the notion of a physio¬ 
logical retention of molecular motions in the brain ; 
founding mental continuity on the continuity of cere¬ 
bral processes. We have in memory (rt) the explicit 
distinction of the present from the past, and (b) the 
explicit reference of a presented content to our past, or 
to a past with which ours was in relation. These pro¬ 
cesses are altogether different from the mere survival 
of past changes, which is all that physiological reten¬ 
tion implies. When considering the gaps in conscious¬ 
ness, of which I have been speaking, we must remember 
that it is the merest dogmatic assumption to regard the 
discontinuity as absolute. An absolute break in a per¬ 
sonal consciousness ex vi terminorum could never be 
known by that consciousness, for if it were thus known, 
it would not be an absolute break. At most it could 
only be assumed by an outside observer. We have no 
evidence that there is such a state as perfectly ‘ dream¬ 
less * sleep, or that in any accidental state of so-called 

1 Mr Bradley’s chapter on the Self, in his Appearance and Reality y is an 
able and thorough attack upon the notion of personal identity ; but in the 
end he admits that “somehow an identical self is real.” The hopeless em¬ 
phasis that has to be laid on the ‘ somehow ’ arises from what seems to me 
to be an erroneous view of the nature and demands of Intellect. 
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* unconsciousness ’ the mind is a perfect blank. Fleet¬ 
ing and faint presentations may be constantly occurring 
to consciousness, and on waking be forgotten beyond 
recall. We need not even suppose that discrimination 
entirely ceases; but if it does, and nothing remains but 
an ‘ anoetic ’ state of merely felt differences, then the 
absence of memory on waking is easily explained. 
There is another point deserving of consideration, 
though it is so ridiculously obvious that its import 
is generally overlooked: we are conscious, after any 
such interruption, that there has been an interval — a 
distinct interval of time for which memory sup¬ 
plies no contents. This suggests that all modes 
of consciousness could not have been entirely in 
abeyance. What is discontinuous is distinct con¬ 
sciousness ; but before assuming that consciousness 
entirely ceases we must be sure of the limits of 
mental life within which the term ‘ consciousness ’ is 
applicable. 

The same connection between present and past 
which is evinced in memory, also renders it possible 
that the conscious life should gradually organise itself, 
in reaction upon its social and physical environment, 
into a relatively permanent and stable Character. This 
does not mean only part of the man,—a mere tendency 
to act in this way or that in outward conduct: man is 
not merely a “ walking bundle of habits.” Character 
is the whole individuality, in which certain broad fea¬ 
tures remain the same, constituting what we should 
call a finite personality. This, as we have seen reason 
for maintaining, is partly (with more or less of truth) 
represented in the content of the idea of Self as it is for 
each individual. The diseases of personality,—cases 
of mania, the “ strange selves of hypnotism,” and 
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similar pathological states of mind on which Mr 
Bradley dwells, 1 seem to me to have no bearing on the 
view of finite self-consciousness here defended, simply 
because they are what M. Ribot called them — dcs 
maladies de la pcrsonnalitc. We cannot say whether a 
mind reduced to such a state has any personality or 
character at all, or is a self in any sense ; but when¬ 
ever we actually find self-consciousness realised in the 
normal individual, its characteristics are as we have 
stated them. How the possibility of diseased and 
abnormal selves proves that it is an illusion to regard 
the normal concrete self as a continuous self-determin¬ 
ing growth, I confess I cannot see. Take the case of 
knowledge; in these pathological states the rational 
power is disorganised, more or less, as it is in ordinary 
insanity; does it therefore follow that the idea of a 
systematic, coherent, or rational knowledge is illusory ? 
Indeed we may maintain the general proposition, that 
until the normal , in every case of scientific inquiry, is 
itself understood, the abnormal can throw no light on 
it: for the abnormal is simply the exceptional. There 
may be cases of disorganised selves, but these can tell 
us nothing about the nature or destiny of the self which 
is not disorganised. It would seem that there is only 
one argument possible to those who are bent on proving 
that the idea of a real individuality of selfhood is an 
illusion : to maintain that everything characteristic of 
concrete individuality is dependent on physiological 
and physical conditions, and that the diseases of person¬ 
ality afford the best illustrations of this 4 fact.’ This 
is a large question, which has to be contested and 
discussed not merely by mad-doctors, but at every stage 
through the whole region of psychological inquiry, 

1 Loc. cit. 
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where reference to normal facts must bear the largest 
part. 

I venture to suggest that the lunatic asylum, the 
mad-house, the * spiritualistic ’ seance , and the like, are 
not the best laboratories for studying human nature, 
even psychologically. 
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APPENDIX. 

SOME PROBLEMS IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF FEELING. 

Hitherto I have been using the term Feeling in a special 
sense, as indicated in § 2 above. This is the sense in which 
the term is used by Ward, Wundt, Sully, Lehmann, and 
Hoffding. In this sense, feeling is not a fact of a class ; 
we cannot prefix the definite or indefinite ‘ article ’ when 
employing the word, speaking of a feeling or the fee tings. It 
is simply the most general designation for the constituent of 
mental life to which it refers. Hence about feeling in general 
there is hardly more to be said than has been said in the 
preceding chapter (§§ 2, 5, 6). If, with Dr Ward and Mr 
Stout, we think it possible to formulate a gcjierat theory 1 of 
the psychological conditions of pleasure and of pain (as dis¬ 
tinct from their general physiological conditions, and from 
the conditions of particular classes of pleasures and pains), 
then of course its discussion would properly, if not con¬ 
veniently, come under the general analysis of mental function. 
On the other hand, when we descend into particulars we shall 
be speaking not of feeling but of a feeli?ig or of feelings ; 
we shall be speaking of pleasures and pains in relation to the 
psychologically objective facts which condition them. This, 
as we have pointed out, is the use of the term in ordinary 
language. 

§ 1. We must first take note of two prevalent tendencies 
among psychological writers with regard to terminology. One 
of these is to use the term feeling in a certain sense unsanc¬ 
tioned by common usage and never clearly defined by the 
authors who avail themselves of it : it seems, however, in¬ 
tended to denote something fundamental in conscious life. 

1 See Stout, op. cit.> bk. ii. ch. xii.; and the relative portion of Dr 
Ward’s article Psychology. 
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This tendency is seen in the works of Spencer and Hodgson, 
and—among more recent writers — Professor James. With 
regard to Spencer’s usage of the term, it is sometimes inferred 
that he intended to exclude from its signification the properly 
intellectual elements, since he makes consciousness consist of 
complexes of “feelings and relations among feelings”; but 
we find him saying, “a relation proves to be itself a kind of 
feeling—the momentary feeling accompanying the transition 
from one conspicuous feeling to another.” 1 Professor James’s 
use of the word is just as vague. Indeed these writers may 
be considered to adopt and defend the principle of using 
the same name for everything in turn. In this respect their 
procedure is to me a matter for respectfully distant admiration 
rather than for imitation. The case is different with Mr 
Bradley’s employment of the term in question. We have 
already seen reason for following Mr Bradley and Mr Stout 
in laying great stress on the distinction of the noetic con¬ 
sciousness, in which discrimination of facts and relations 
takes place, and the anoetic, in which there is no such 
distinct discrimination. It is then merely a matter of con¬ 
venience whether we call the anoetic consciousness ‘sentience ’ 
or call it ‘ feeling.’ I prefer the former term ; and, with Dr 
Ward, reserve the latter to denote pleasure and pain only. 

The other tendency to which I referred appears in an 
objection on the part of certain writers—who do not deny 
the threefold analysis of mind—to the identification of feeling 
in its general sense with pleasure and pain: 2 I may refer to 
the relative observations of Baldwin and Ladd. It is implied 
that, though the state of feeling can be distinguished from its 
accompanying presentation, pleasure-pain is not the whole of 
the former. This is not so much insisted on in the case of 
the corporeal as in that of the ‘ higher ’ feelings, particularly 
the emotions. To account for this objection, we must re¬ 
member that the terms ‘ pleasure,’ ‘ pain,’ have an ineradicable 
reference to feelings connected with bodily states, so that to 
speak of the emotions as “phenomena of pleasure and pain’ 
may seem unjustifiably to obliterate certain necessary psycho- 

\ Psychology, § 65. . 

- This is quite apart from the question of the existence of a neutral 
feeling. 
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logical distinctions of quality and complexity ; such expres¬ 
sions, too, seem to suggest a theory like that of Spencer, who 
attempts to derive all forms of higher feeling from complexes 
of revived physical pleasures and pains. The dispute may 
easily become merely a question of words. The theory here 
defended maintains that in any of the higher feelings,—in any 
Emotion, for example,—there are the following factors : (a) 
the bodily ‘ expression,’—including in this term all the organic 
changes which accompany the emotion, both internal and 
external (muscular movements of limb and feature) ; (/>) the 
presentative and representative complex which arouses the 
emotion,—including the modes of sentience, of presentation, 
and representation, which accompany and depend on the 
bodily ‘ expression ’; (c) the purely active and affective ele¬ 
ments. The affective element may properly be described as 
a case of feeling in the sense of pleasure or pain of some 
degree, duration, and breadth. Pleasure and pain are ab¬ 
stracted from all reference to presentational objects of any 
kind or quality ; consequently they can bear no misleading 
reference to merely bodily conditions when, as here, they are 
referred to feelings aroused by ideas. 

From another point of view objection may be brought 
to the conception of feeling as always either pleasant or 
unpleasant : i.e., by those who maintain that there is a 

third species of feeling, — * neutral excitement,’ as Pro¬ 
fessor Bain would call it. Thus, Professor James observes : 
“There are infinite shades and tones in the various emo¬ 
tional excitements, which are as distinct as sensations 
of colour are, and of which one is quite at a loss to 
predicate either pleasurable or painful quality.” 1 Now the 
very possibility of raising this question—which is a purely 
theoretic one—implies that there actually are feelings which 
are practically or comparatively indifferent ; the only ques¬ 
tion can be, as to the theoretic account that we are to give 
of them. Hoffding observes : “ To suppose that pleasure 

must always have pain as a background would be to mis- 

1 Psychological Review , No. 5, p. 525. Cf. discussion in Mind ’ vol. xiii. 
(Professor Sully, Mr W. E. Johnson, and Miss Mason). In this paragraph 
I owe certain observations to an unpublished communication from Dr 
Ward. 
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understand the law of relativity ; it is most impressive when 
it follows upon pain, but it may also perfectly well have as 
background a weaker feeling of pleasure. ... It is in itself 
a meaningless employment of terms to call a pleasure or pain 
negative ; all feeling as such is a real, consequently a positive, 
state. . . . The feeling that is mainly determined by contrast 
with another feeling is not on that account less real and 
positive.” 1 Without disputing the ‘law of relativity,’so under¬ 
stood, we must dispute an application of it which Hoffding 
proceeds to make. “It has been thought that there is a 
neutral point, denoting indifference, a point at which neither 
pleasure nor pain is felt. ... A purely theoretical treatment 
might, indeed, lead to the view that, in the line which leads 
from the highest pleasure to the strongest pain, there must 
be a central point equally far from both extremes. But this 
theoretical centre cannot be the expression of a real conscious 
state. For if we reach it from the side of pain, it will be 
felt as pleasure : if from the side of pleasure, as pain—and 
until an accommodation has been effected, as both. I his 
is a simple consequence of the law of relativity.”- This 
reasoning is only sound on the supposition that the point 
of indifference is something objectively fixed ; but no such 
assumption can be made as to the neutral point. If pleasure 
or pain can diminish indefinitely and continuously (in degree), 

a zero must be reached ; and if from the zero pain or pleasure 

• 

can begin and increase, this is all that such a conception 
of the point of indifference requires. A pleasure which is 
decreasing does not turn into a pain simply in virtue of its 
decrease, as Hoffding seems to imply. It thus becomes 
something of an elegant refinement to decide whether plea¬ 
sures and pains, which are of indefinitely small intensity, 
shall be called ‘ neutral ’ or not. The cases of ‘surprise’ 

and ‘ excitement,’ on which Professor Bain dwells, are 

# 

primarily active states. There may be active occupation 
with little corresponding feeling, for intensity of feeling 
may diminish more rapidly than intensity of action or 
concentration. 

I think those psychologists are right who claim to be able to 
detect in the so-called neutral state at the least a faint general 

1 Op. cit.y pp. 286, 287. 2 P. 287. 
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colouring of satisfaction or dissatisfaction, or—which is more 
common—an oscillation between the two. 

§ 2. When we understand that feeling is a psychological 
abstraction, it is seen to be useless to ask whether distinctions 
of quality can be made in it. It is only realised as a feeling ; 
and this may differ in quality from other feelings through 
its necessary connection with its object and the modes of 
bodily or organic sentience which accompany it. Thus in 
enumerating and discussing the differences of quality in feel¬ 
ing, we shall be really discussing the relation of feeling to 
presentation (in the wide sense). As a preliminary, we can 
effect a rough-and-ready classification of feelings, for the con¬ 
venience of future observations. 

(i.) The extensive organic feelings or ‘ somatic conscious¬ 
ness,’ corresponding to the general course of the vital functions 
(especially respiration and the assimilation of nutrition), and 
to the rise and fall of organic needs. They are very diffused 
in character and not definitely localised ; they approximate 
to a continuum. 1 Now one aspect, now another, of the con¬ 
tinuum obtrudes upon our notice; these aspects vary as 
comfort or discomfort, but rise into prominence chiefly as 
pains. In this class we may include the feelings attached 
to the functioning of particular organs — especially eye, ear, 
and brain. Such are in immediate connection with the vital 
feeling, for the condition of the vital functions immediately 
affects these organs. 

(ii.) The feelings which accompany muscular strain of every 
kind and degree. These rise out of the vital feeling ; they 
are indeed merged in it, when the movement is essential 
to life— e.g ., in the case of circulation and respiration. They 
are more distinct from the vital feeling when the movements 
are less immediately necessary to the continuance of life,— 
as in the case of moving the eyes, vocal organs, limbs, and 
head. But the general organic feeling exists as a background 
in which they may merge when very intense. 

(iii.) The cutaneous feelings of pressure (‘touch’ in its 

1 This is what we should expect, if organic life is not a mere aggregate 
of motions but is the unity and systematic direction of a complex of 
processes. 
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varying degrees) and temperature ; these are more or less 
definitely localised on the surface of the bodily frame. They 
are still more differentiated (than the muscular feelings) from 


the vital feeling ; but it is still their background. 

(iv.) Feelings incident to taste and smell. The analysis of 
these is a matter of great difficulty, and is one of the most 
pressing problems for the rising Physiological Psychology. It 
will be impossible for me to refer to them more fully here, 

with any profit. 

(v.) Feelings dependent on simple or complex perceptions 
of sight and sound,—including what have been called, by 
Wundt, for example, the ‘ lower ’ aesthetic feelings, />., those 
determined by the form of a primary presentation. In passing 
into this class we have come within the range of noetic 
consciousness ; from the feeling we can introspectively dis¬ 
tinguish its object, and the object involves some simple or 
complex discrimination of terms in relation to one another. 

The feelings embraced in classes (i.) to (iv.) may be called 
physiological, since without exception they correspond to and 
depend on functional processes in the organism. I ha\e 
remarked on the uncertainty which exists as to the precise 
laws of this variation, which are constantly being investigated. 


The inveterate tendency to regard the organism as a mere 
aggregate rather than as a unity of systematically graded pro¬ 
cesses—a hierarchy of processes, if the metaphor is permissible 

_is probably the explanation of the confusion and conflict 

which obtain in this department of inquiry. In another 
respect the conception of the unity of the organism, to 
which I have so often had occasion to refer, throws some 
light on these feelings. We should naturally expect that such 
physiological feelings as those mentioned under classes (m), 
(iii.), and (iv.) would appear progressively to ‘rise out of or 
differentiate themselves from the general vital feeling. Some 
functions are more intimately instrumental or organic to 
physical life as a whole than others ; hence the feelings 
attending the latter are naturally more differentiated from the 
general vital feeling than those attending the former. But 
since every function is in some degree instrumental to life, 
every such feeling is not completely differentiated from the 
vital feeling but seems to have it for a background. 
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(vi.) Next must be indicated the vast range of feelings 
aroused by complete perceptions, free ideas, and complica¬ 
tions of these. Herein we shall only be able to speak of the 
typical emotions as a class : such are joy, sorrow, dread, relief, 
love, fear, anger, surprise. 

(vii.) The following should strictly be included under (vi.), 
but their supreme importance demands their separation. (a) 
The ethical feeling, arising out of a past or a contemplated 
mode of conduct : (/;) the higher aesthetic feelings, arising 
from a primary presentation (complex perception) integrated 
with its suggested representations ; arising also from a repre¬ 
sentation which is to be embodied in an art product : (r) the 
intellectual feelings, arising from consistency and system at¬ 
tained among particular knowledges or intellectual construc¬ 
tions ; arising also from the representation of a unifying 
consistency greater than any yet attained. 

Before going further we must notice a valuable distinction 
due to the Herbartians, between ‘ material * and ‘ formal ’ 
feelings. The former are defined as feelings due to the 
special character of some particular presentation ; the latter, 
as due to the relations of distinguishable presentations to one 
another. This distinction we must adopt, in a slightly changed 
significance. Let us denote as material feelings those whose 
psychological objects approximate to being modes of anoetic 
consciousness, 1 and therefore are not distinguishable by intro¬ 
spection ; and as forjual feelings, those whose objects involve 
explicit noetic consciousness of terms in relation to one another. 
It is then seen that all the feelings which I have described as 
‘ physiological ’ are material feelings ; all coming under the 
remaining classes (v., vi., vii.), are formal. 

§ 3. Let us see what can be positively said about the 
material feelings. It is very little. 

It was pointed out above that the feelings afforded by 
impressions of sight and sound are accompanied by an escort 
of organic feelings, which are very faint if the organ is func¬ 
tionally efficient. In general they are so faint that we neglect 
them in comparison with the perception and the feelings and 

1 Localisation is the most distinct ‘ noetic' element in the consciousness 
of these feelings. 


Q 
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interests dependent on it. But it is most important that they 
should be distinguished ; and in certain cases we cannot ignore 
them even practically. Suppose the organ—through over-use 
or from some constitutional reason — is in a strained or 
unhealthy condition ; then we are aware on the one hand of 
the feelings accompanying the working of the organ, and on 
the other of the feeling dependent on the perception as such. 
Thus I may be pleased with a colour or form, e.g., while when 
looking at it I experience some feeling of discomfort in con¬ 
nection with my organs of sight. If we further suppose the 
organ to be structurally injured,—if, to take the instance which 
most readily occurs, we suppose the external stimulus is so 
intense as to have this effect,—then the physiological feelings 
may be so intense as to draw to themselves the whole energy 
of consciousness in the effort physically to get rid of the 
stimulus, and the formal feelings may disappear altogether. 

The most obvious and striking fact about all our material 
feelings is that they have no conscious object in the sense in 
which formal feelings have it. They are so closely bound up 
with the underlying presentational element that the qualitative 
differences which we must assign to the latter seem at first 
sight as if they could plausibly be explained by differences and 
oscillations in the intensity, breadth, and duration of the 
feeling itself. This is especially the case with the vital feelings. 
The case is excellently stated by Sully : “ Feeling in its lower 
forms does not seem to follow or to depend on presentative 
elements. The initial phase arising out of organic sensation 
is distinctly one of feeling. ... It is this fact which gives 
support to those who regard bodily feelings as prior to 
intellect,” — i.e. y that consciousness begins as mere feeling, 
pleasure or pain. 1 For a similar reason we may as plausibly 
say that we localise the feeling as that we localise the presen¬ 
tation. The contrast with formal feelings in this respect is 
very striking. Thus, to take a simple case, consider the 
pleasure afforded by a graceful arrangement of curved lines : 
the presentation is projected in space before me, but the 
feeling is certainly not so ; on the other hand, the pleasure 
afforded by a soft caressing touch certainly is projected into 

1 Human Aliiid, vol. i. p. 69, 70; Horwicz, Psycholopsche Analyser, 
pt. i. It is this theory which Dr Ward has in view, art. Psychology , p. 4 °- 
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the part which is touched. If it were not for this localisation, 
it seems impossible that the idea of a correlation between these 
feelings and the functioning of particular organs could ever 
have arisen. 

We are here upon the darkest and most unexplored region 
of mental life—or rather, of psycho-physical life. I believe it 
to be in the interest of clear thinking to draw a sharp distinc¬ 
tion between the material and formal feelings, corresponding 
to the distinction between anoetic and noetic consciousness. 
This is not to make “an ethical valuation unjustifiably deter¬ 
mine a psychological conception.” 1 In any case it is a some¬ 
what audacious assumption, to take for granted that a suggested 
psychological distinction cannot be true, because, if it is true, 
the fact is susceptible of an ethical interpretation ; but the 
ground of the present distinction is simply that—whereas we 
do know enough about the formal feelings to be able to 
arrive at results of value, scientifically and practically—we 
know almost nothing about material feelings. The principle 
of explanation we have been using (/>., Subject related in its 
action-under-feeling to a presentative content) cannot, for the 
reasons already stated, be applied to them. There is nothing 
strange in this, for on a priori grounds we have seen that 
no such principle can express the complete truth about 
mind. 

These feelings cannot be treated as sensations. Indeed, 
from our point of view, this statement would, in one sense 
of it, be absurd; for the so-called sensations, as distinguish¬ 
able facts, are simple perceptions —elementary cases of noetic 
synthesis: a ‘sensation of colour,’ e.g., is something that we 
have begun to ktiow. On the other hand, if by ‘ sensation ’ 
is meant a mode of sentience , then to say that material feelings 
are sensations is only to say that in some way they are in¬ 
timately bound up with the more anoetic modes of conscious¬ 
ness, which is obviously true. But even if we set aside this 
distinction—if we assume, with the traditional English Psy¬ 
chology and with modern Presentationism, that sensations as 
known are mere atomic data , mere facts—we cannot say that 
these feelings are sensations on a level with those of sight 
and sound. The theory that they are so is found more or 

1 Cf. Hoffding’s reference to Nahlowsky, p. 221. 
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less implicitly in English Psychology up to Spencer—we are 
obliged to say ‘implicitly’ because of the vagueness of the 
terminology employed by all these writers. Recently attempts 
have been made by Miinsterberg, Nichols, and other physio¬ 
logical psychologists, to complete and defend it. The follow¬ 
ing facts have been thought to lend support to this view. 
(a) It has been claimed that specific nerves and nerve- 
terminals have been discovered for pleasures and pains, 
though no special brain - centres have been isolated. As 
regards this point, it is sufficient to say that the evidence 
has been most carefully scrutinised by Lehmann and Marshall, 
who have, it will be admitted, conclusively shown that the 
hypothesis in question was a hasty generalisation from in¬ 
sufficient data, and that the notion of specific nerves and 
terminals must be abandoned until some much more decisive 
and tangible facts in its favour are discovered. 1 (b) In 
certain cases the pain produced by a stimulus appears to 
precede the sensation ; in certain other cases the reverse is 
the case—the pain seems to take longer to be produced than 
the actual sensation. 2 These facts, it seems to me, when 
taken on their own merits, prove nothing. All that they 
could be adduced to show is that we cannot distinguish a 
presentational element underlying the pain which precedes or 
succeeds the ‘ sensation ’ as we can in the case of formal 
feelings. But we knew this already in the case of other 
organic feelings. There is nothing in the fact to forbid the 
assumption made by Lehmann and Marshall that—taking the 
case of touch, e.g., a prick—a sensation comparatively feeling¬ 
less is followed by one highly painful. 

Quite apart from details of evidence, it is difficult to resist 
the impression that those who treat physiological feelings as 
qualities of sensations are on the wrong track ; it is a case of 
illusory simplification. Kiilpe has remarked that a sensation 
proper is marked only by quality, intensity, and duration ; if 
any one of these becomes zero or vanishes, the whole sensation 

1 Full references are given by Mr Marshall, Pain, Pleasure, ands.Esthetics, 
ch. i. § 4, pp. 15-22. See also his observations in th q Psychological Pevieiv, 
vol. ii. No. 1, p. 61. 

2 Facts carefully summarised by Hoffding, pp. 223, 224. 
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vanishes. But if the feeling attached to the sensation vanishes, 
the latter does not go along with it. 

We have already noted that the material feelings may be 
regarded as differentiations of the general vital feeling, and 
that no one of them is completely independent ot it. 1 he 
vital feeling seems to vary with the variation of the vegetative 
functions ; hence if we may suppose that in the most primitive 
forms of life the differentiation of vegetative activity from 
activity through ‘ irritability ’ (prompted from without) had 
not yet arisen 1 —so that the creature’s entire physiological 
relation to its environment consisted in absorbing appropriate 
material from the latter—then the content of such a creature s 
consciousness would be most nearly represented by our vital 
feeling together with certain very vague motor sensations. 

Introspection is useless in enlightening this dark region of 
organic feeling ; and it is important to observe that the more 
sound and healthy the physical organism is, the less possi¬ 
bility is there of any physiological evidence to be obtained 
therefrom. We have to rely on fragments of evidence from 
pathological cases in which the organic feelings are not in the 
normal condition. What most of all needs enlightenment is 
the question—What can be said of the influence which these 
feelings seem to have upon the movements of feeling proper? 
How do they determine our general ‘ mood ’ ? What are the 
nature and limits of this influence ? 


§ 4. From this brief and unsatisfactory survey I turn to the 

more tangible facts of formal feeling. 

Under this head come the emotions. What is the relation 

of these to their ‘ expression ’ ? 

Instinctive and reflex actions being regarded as secondarily 
automatic 2 in the race , emotional expression falls into line 


1 If the prevalent supposition, that life had an aquatic or marine origin, 
is correct, it surely is probable that no such difference had a ^ en * * 
soon as it began to arise, we must suppose that K 

presentations began to supervene upon the vague organic tee g 

m ° 1 This°phrase S is used in Hartley’s sense. It must be observed that the 
theory here indicated implies that the inheritance of aequtred charzctcns 

is possible. 
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with them : as Dr Ward has expressed it, “ The purposive 
actions of an earlier stage of development become—though 
somewhat atrophied, as it were—the emotive outlet of a later 
stage; in circumstances where our ancestors worried their 
enemies, we only show our teeth.” 

An emotion is an attitude of feeling determined by certain 
typical relations into which the Self may enter. The Self as 
entering into the ground of the emotion is of course objective , 
—the ‘ me,’ as Professor James has called it: i.e., it is as 
much of his real Self (the ‘ I ’) as the individual knows. It 
may be the ‘material,’ ‘social,’ or ‘spiritual’ me, to adopt 
Professor James’s admirably expressed distinctions ; and the 
relations may be perceived, remembered, or merely imagined. 
All emotions doubtless have some kind of organic accompani¬ 
ment, but in many of them the bodily ‘ resonance ’ is promi¬ 
nent and disturbing, and does not end in internal changes 
but goes on to outward movements, — which are of course 
further changes, continuous with the internal, and differing 
from them only in being more under control. In such cases 
this expression as a whole is—on the genetic psychological 
theory of instinct to which I have referred—strictly conditioned 
by the appearance of the whole psychical state ; but its de¬ 
tailed characters are due to the consolidation and fusion, 
in the course of evolutionary history, of nervous changes 
which originally effected purposive or feeling - prompted ac¬ 
tions. There are of course special modifications of the 
psychosis and neurosis, due to the concrete case in which 
the emotion arises. The so-called corporeal ‘ resonance ’ is 
reported back to the brain, and then originates sensations 
(especially modes of organic sentience, often of strong feeling- 
tone) which enter into the emotional state. Such resonance 
is especially intensive in the case of emotions due to the 
relations of the ‘material me.’ Hence to ‘introspection’— 
which in this case is very certainly retrospection—an emo¬ 
tional state may seem to have consisted of nothing but the 
sensation-feelings which are thus prompted. But retrospec¬ 
tion in the case of feeling is notoriously faulty, — it only 
imperfectly retains even the conditions and concomitants of 
feeling which were most prominent at the time; hence the 
psychical disturbance may, for afterthought (however imme- 
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diate), appear only as a consciousness of physical disturbance. 1 
No states that can properly be called emotions can occur 
until the stage of mental development when percepts and 
free ideas are possible : to deny this would be little less than 
fatuous,—in common language the term has at least this much 
of definiteness. The occurrence of an emotion depends on a 
presentative-representative complex emerging as the object of 
consciousness,—it is aroused by the perception or idea of a 
total situation viewed in its relation to self as a centre : we 
cannot be moved until we perceive the general situation in 
which we are. This is the case even in the merest bodily 
fear; hence even in this case the emotion cannot be con¬ 
stituted— though it is accompanied — by the feelings of its 
bodily symptoms. Herein appears the importance of the 
distinction of formal from material feeling, and noetic from 
anoetic consciousness: if any feeling at all is aroused by the 
perceived situation, it must be a formal feeling. This is a 
case of an emotion grounded upon a relation of the material 
me ; when it is grounded upon the social me, the effect upon 
the internal organs need not be so strong, while the emotion 
may be intense. When the emotion is grounded upon a 
relation of the spiritual me, the effect^ upon the internal 
organs is always comparatively weak. This is notably the 
case with the higher emotions,—intellectual, ethical, aesthetic, 
and religious ; and these, in many and various directions, are 
the strongest and deepest moving forces in the history of 

The theory against which these remarks are directed would 
scarcely have attracted as much attention as it has one, 1a 
not Professor James devoted his power and genius to expound¬ 
ing and enforcing it. As presented by him, in the Principles , 
it is not free from serious ambiguities, the nature of which may 
be indicated by reference to the briefer (and later) exposition 
in the Textbook. Professor James begins by appea ing o 
retrospection : “ If we fancy some strong emotion, then try 


1 The upholders of this, the James-Lange theory, say that to make the 
total expression depend on the occurrence of the to a P -J 
‘sheer reflective interpretation ’ (cf. Dewey, 
vol. i. No. 6). I would reply that the supposed 

of the psychical disturbance in various parts of the body is a reflective 
interpretation * which is excessively crude. 


0 
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to abstract from our consciousness of it all the feelings of its 
bodily symptoms, we find we have nothing emotional left 
behind ... a cold and neutral state of intellectual percep¬ 
tion is all that remains.” 1 This is the “ vital point of the 
whole theory,” but it is ambiguous in the extreme. In the 
first place it is admitted 2 that the ‘ subtler ’ emotions are not 
constituted by feelings of bodily symptoms. What then are 
we to understand by ‘strong emotion’? Professor James 
has since declared that he meant to assert the dependence on 
bodily symptoms of the “emotional seizure or affect ,” 3 which 
Professor Dewey further describes as the “characteristic feel” 
of the emotion. Let us then symbolise the emotional state of 
mind as P (presentative content) plus S (sensational feelings of 
bodily symptoms) plus x. The first of these terms is the 
“cold and neutral state of intellectual perception”; if then 
the “characteristic feel” is nothing but S, the theory becomes 
a mere tautology—/>., that feelings of bodily symptoms de¬ 
pend on the bodily symptoms. But the characteristic feel 
)nust be nothing but S : for, as we have seen, Professor James 
denies that x is anything. We have already seen a variety of 
reasons for totally rejecting the view which this denial implies; 
indeed the general principle involved in it—that formal feeling 
is a species of sentience—should at once prevent our accept¬ 
ing it without the most searching scrutiny. 

Further ambiguities appear when we ask, How do these 
bodily symptoms arise ? We are told : “ particular perceptions 
certainly do produce widespread bodily effects by a sort of 
immediate physical influence.” 4 Admitting this, and asking 
for its bearing upon emotion, we find suggestions of two 
answers. (1) In ‘strong’ emotions “the bodily changes 
follow directly the perception 5 of the exciting fact, and our 
feeling of the same changes as they occur is the emotion.” 
Here the emotion, though constituted by its organic symp¬ 
toms, is made to depend upon perception or ideation, and 
cannot occur until this occurs. (2) “The immediate cause 
of an emotion is a physical effect on the nerves ” : this is most 
clearly seen in “ those pathological cases in which the emotion 

\ P. 379 - 2 P. 384. 

Psy. P., vol. 1. No. 5, pp. 523, 525 note. 4 P. 376. 

5 Professor James explains that he does not mean to exclude ideation. 
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is objectless,” where “it [the emotion] is nothing but the 
feeling of a purely bodily state, and it has a purely bodily 
cause.” I have already remarked that for ‘'objectless’ we 
should say ‘groundless.’ The first of these views is the one 
which Professor James, in response to criticisms, has further 

developed and declared to be his own ; 1 the second_though 

as it stands it is not verbally inconsistent with the first—is 
developed by Professor Dewey 2 into what seems to be a 
coherent theory of physical determinism. Professor Dewey 
thinks, however, that this was what Professor James really 
meant. 

As regards the first view, all the critics concurred in indi¬ 
cating a serious gap in the statement of it ; how comes the 
perception or idea to excite the reflex discharges on which the 
emotion, as feeling, depends ? Surely it can only have been 
because the perception itself becomes ipso facto the basis of an 
emotional state, without the mediation of any feelings of bodily 
symptoms. If I experience the physical symptoms of fear at 
seeing a certain animal, it is not the perception as such, the 
“ cold and neutral ” intellectual state, which initiates these 
symptoms, which in their turn produce the emotional feeling. 
There is nothing in the perception of a bear, as such, to pro¬ 
duce symptoms of fear; it is because the perception suggests 
possibilities—it arouses ideas which, when integrated with it, 
form the representation of a total situation viewed in its 
relation to some form of the ‘me’; and this representation, 
as soon as it becomes coherent, arouses the emotion. The 
‘expression’ of the emotion is instinctive as regards what it is; 
but that it is, is due to the whole psychical state called the 
emotion of fear. The ‘ total situation ’ may be the idea of the 
bear attacking me or some one in whom I am interested ; or 
if the bear is tame, or chained or caged, the total situation is 
something quite different; but whatever it is, the emotion 
depends upon it, and the expression is different according 
as the emotion is different. There seems indeed to be no 
motive for making the bodily expression an intermediate term 
between the perceived situation and the emotion it arouses. 
Professor James admits that “as soon as an object has become 
familiar and suggestive, its emotional consequences must start 
1 Psy. P., vol. i. No. 5. 2 lbid ' f vol> H No j 
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rather from the total situation which it suggests than from its 
own naked presence; but whatever be our reaction on the 
situation, it is always an instinctive reaction on that one of its 
elements which strikes us as most vitally important.” 1 But 
why does this element strike us as fundamentally important ? 
What is the source of its valuation ? What possible answer 
can there be, but that it is itself, without any interference of 
the vaso-motor reflexes, the ground of an emotional state ? 
Yet Professor James denies this, and maintains that the 
“emotional excitement,” which follows the idea, follows it 
“ only secondarily and as a consequence of the diffusive wave 
of impulses aroused ” foe. cit .) This mediation by bodily pro¬ 
cesses is, I think, wholly fictitious. Rejecting it, we are led 
back to the view suggested earlier in this note. 

It is difficult to see how Professor James can consistently 
remain in his present position. Professor Dewey has indicated ^ 
the difficulty as clearly as could be wished. He remarks that 
the passage quoted already from James “ seems to involve a 
mixture of his own theory [/>., what Professor Dewey regards 
as his own theory] with the theory he is combating; . . . the 
conception of an instinctive reaction is the relevant idea; that 
of reaction upon an element ‘ which strikes us as vitally import¬ 
ant ’ the incongruous idea. Does it strike us, prior to the 
reaction, as important ? Then most certainly it already has 
emotional worth.”- Again: “If my bodily changes . . • 
follow from and grow out of the conscious recognition, qua 
conscious recognition, of a bear, then the bear is already a 
bear of whom we are afraid—our idea must be of the bear as 
a fearful object.” Accordingly Professor Dewey, developing 
the second of the two tendencies that I have indicated, 
declares : “ It is not the idea of the bear or the bear as object, 
but a certain ncf of seeing, which by habit, whether original 
or acquired, sets up other acts.” 'I'his seems to imply that 
the process is continuous and purely physical, just as in the 
case of fire melting wax and wax running liquid. Professor 
Dewey seems to say that the acquired physical co-ordination in 
the nervous system ‘constitutes’ the bear a fearful object: the 
organic, instinctive ‘ mode of behaviour ’ is the primary thing ; 

“ the idea [ i.e., of the ‘ vitally important ’ element in the 

1 Psy. A\, vol. i. p. 51S. 2 Ibid., vol. ii. No. i. p. 19. 
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situation] and the emotional excitation are constituted at one 
and the same time; indeed they represent the tension of 
stimulus and response within the [neural] co-ordination which 
makes up the mode of behaviour.” 1 If this be what is meant, 
it is a reductio ad absurduni of the view which makes 4 bodily 
symptoms * essential in any emotion. 

§ 5* seem only able to say that emotions are psychical 
i?istiiicts ,— if the term may by analogy be applied in this 
connection ; they are tendencies to feel characteristically on 
the presentation of a certain complex ground. If we had any 
detailed knowledge of the properly psychical effects of re¬ 
petition and habit— i.e. , if we could explore the arcana of the 
4 subconscious ’ and of 4 psychical dispositions ’—we might be 
able to explain them genetically; but this would lead us 
entirely beyond the psychological point of view, just as the 
attempt genetically to explain physiological instincts leads 
beyond the physiological point of view. For Psychology , 
emotions are original subjective facts. 

There is, however, a derivative theory of emotion which 
demands consideration. It makes all emotions into more or 
less elaborated compounds of what we have called 4 material * 
feelings.. In one form or another this view has been upheld 
by a large number of influential psychologists; but, so far as 
I am aware, it has only been stated in a perfectly coherent 
form by one writer, to whom I shall refer presently. The 
theory evidently presupposes that pleasures and pains can 
be revived and complicated just as presentations are. Now 
if this signifies that a pleasure or a pain, merely as such, con¬ 
sidered apart from its presentational base, can be revived or 
complicated with others, then most certainly this assertion 
is meaningless ; for it is evident that pleasure and pain, in 
this abstraction, cannot be identified as the same at different 
times. “ The only possible criterion of sameness,” it has 
been well said, 44 is the sameness of the ideational substrate ”; 
and accordingly no one—apart from those who, like Miinster- 
berg, have on other grounds defended the sensation-theory 
of feeling — has ever seriously argued that feeling can be 
reproduced except when the content to which it was originally 

1 Loc. cit. , p. 18 . 
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attached is reproduced. In this case the reply usually made 
is that we cannot possibly prove that the feeling is reproduced 
in the sense in which the presentational content is reproduced. 
But this does not seem the best way of stating the matter; 
it leaves obscure the sense in which we suppose presentations 
themselves to be ‘reproduced . 5 We have seen, when dwelling 
on ‘ association,’ that no presentation is retained as such; 
what is retained is the permanent psychical disposition which 
conditions the subsequent appearance of a like presentation. 
Instead then of saying that a new feeling is called forth 
by the ‘ old ’ or the ‘ revived ’ presentation, we should say that 
a new feeling is called forth by the new presentation. The 
difference between the two is that the bond of identity which 
holds in the case of presentation (by which the new presenta¬ 
tion is ‘like’ the former one) does not hold in the case of 
feeling; a presentation which at one time excites pleasure may 
at another excite pain, and vice versa. 

Lehmann has made this idea of the reproduction of feeling 
consistent, by maintaining — if I understand him aright—a 
theory which is essentially expressed in the following proposi¬ 
tions. (i) To each Vorstelhaig belongs a definite mode of 
feeling (either a pleasure or a pain) which is revived along 
with it, and which does not change (in relation to this 
Vorstclhuig ) except on the basis of mental changes which 
amount in effect to an alteration of personality. “ Gefiihl- 
stone kbnnen dadurch reproduziert werden, dass die Vorstel- 
lungen, mit welchen sie verbunden gewesen sind, wiederer- 
zeugt werden. Und je vollstandiger die Reproduktion der 
intellektuellen Elemente stattfindet, um so genauer und starker 
werden auch die emotionellen Elemente wiedererzeugt.” 1 ( 2 ) 

Each Vorstel/ung-Gefiihl has a characteristic organic expres¬ 
sion. ( 3 ) The object of an emotion being a complex of 
primary and secondary Vorstellungen , and the latter being 
revived each with its corresponding feeling, the fusion of all 
the feeling - elements constitutes the feeling - attitude of the 
emotion. The organic expressions also fuse and contribute 
elements to the whole state of mind. This theory is of real 
importance because it works out a particular tendency to a 
coherent result, and one which, in my opinion, is precisely 
wrong. This tendency is to override or slur the distinction 

1 Das Gefiihlsleben, p. 262. 
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between the ‘ formal ’ and the ‘ material ’ type of feeling, to 
reduce the former towards the latter and bring the latter 
towards the former. 1 The result is a misapprehension of the 
nature of both. Thus Lehmann’s theory rests on the doctrine 
that to each Vorstelhuig belongs an invariable feeling ; this 
implies that the feeling depends wholly on the material of this 
Vorstelhuig. Lehmann mentions a number of facts which 
go against his view in this particular, but he seems to me 
lamely to explain them away by a gratuitous hypothesis. On 
the other hand the view which we have defended implies that 
no feeling can be said to depend absolutely upon the material 
of a particular Vorstelhuig presented to consciousness, for this 
Vorstelhuig is only distinct or particular in virtue of its rela¬ 
tions to others, and the feeling it arouses depends on these 
relations as well as on the material character of the pres¬ 
entation itself. And when subsequently a like presentation 
appears, but with a changed feeling, it is because it appears in 
new relations,—“ in a new light,” as we say. In short, as 
we have already said, the distinction of formal and material 
feeling stands or falls with that of noetic and anoetic con¬ 
sciousness ; whatever value or significance belongs to the one, 
belongs to the other also. We need first to have a true con¬ 
ception of mental elaboration in the sphere of intellection, and 
then we need to consider how far it is applicable in the sphere 
of feeling. 

All that has been said applies as well to the so - called 
‘ abstract ’ or purely ‘ representative ’ emotions, which we 
placed in the seventh class, as to the ordinary or typical 
emotions. But when naming them at that place, we distin¬ 
guished two forms or aspects in each—according as they are 
aroused by an idea of a harmony actually attained and experi¬ 
enced by man, or by an idea of one greater and more funda¬ 
mental than any which has been yet attained. 2 They are 

1 ‘ Presentationism ’ also carries out this tendency in an extreme form ; 
but Lehmann’s point of view is not that of the presentationist. 

2 I say * harmony,’ for each* of these attitudes of feeling is aroused by 
a harmony either recognised as actual or represented as possible. The 
ethical feeling depends on a harmony between the Subject’s own Will and 
certain wholly concrete given circumstances in which other personal Wills 
play the largest part; this harmony constitutes the ‘rightness’ of particular 
acts. The aesthetic feeling depends on a harmony of suggestion, form, and 
content, in an actual or possible object of perception ; the intellectual feel¬ 
ing on a harmony of knowledges. 
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placed by themselves only that the latter all-important charac¬ 
teristic may not be ignored. They enter into Desires for the 
realisation of greater harmony,—desires which involve an ideal 
representation of a harmony beyond us, transcending indeed 
all our past experience, yet potentially ours. To investigate 
the meaning of this fact would carry us beyond Psychology, 
for it involves transcending the finiteness of the individual 
personality. The various aspects of the problem which arises 
out of this fact of self-transcendence are treated in the three 
following chapters. 
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THE NATURE OE SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 


What is that mode of knowledge which we call 4 intro¬ 
spection,’ self-knowledge, or self-consciousness ? 1 This 
is the question to which our discussion of 4 Presenta- 
tionism ’ led : and it is indeed a question of primary 
and fundamental importance. The view which we 
take of the nature of this process, and of its relation to 
objective knowledge, determines issues of far-reaching 
significance. By 4 objective knowledge’ — as I have 
fully explained elsewhere—is meant our knowledge of 
the world and universe around us; it is what Kant 
would have called 4 cosmological ’ knowledge : our 4 self- 
knowledge ’ is our knowledge of the functions and 
states which make up our conscious life,—in which 
of course objective knowledge is included. 

1 As ordinarily used, ‘ introspection ’ has a specially psychological, and 
‘self-consciousness’ a specially philosophical, significance. When self- 
consciousness signifies the individual’s knowledge of himself as an object, 
it is identical with what seems to be meant by ‘introspection.’ ‘Self- 
knowledge,’ as we shall see, is preferable to either of these terms. I have 
sometimes (after Dr Ward) used the phrase ‘Subjective knowledge,’ but 
this use of it is open to criticism ; it has many misleading associations 
from which ‘ self-knowledge ’ is entirely free. 
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According to the view here set forth, self-know¬ 
ledge is in no respect whatever analogous to a direct 
inspection of ‘ inner states ’; it is a result of the same 
self-transcending tendency of thought (or intelligence) 
which makes possible the objective reference lying at 
the basis of our knowledge of the so-called ‘ external ’ 
world. The whole of consciousness, the whole mind, 
is not exhausted in this objective knowledge; and 
therefore intelligence is not only aware (with more 
or less completeness and truth) of its own structure 
and laws, and its contents in the form of objective 
knowledge ; but in virtue of its self-transcending ten¬ 
dency, it is aware (more or less completely) of the 
relations of mutual dependence which hold between 
the various modes of objective knowledge and the 
whole mind. “ Self-consciousness,” then, has degrees 
of truth , and has a real content which is more than the 
structure and content of objective knowledge. Some 
of those who develop Kantian principles in the light 
of Hegel tend to obliterate this distinction. In the 
second edition of his first Critique Kant had arrived 
at the conclusion that self-consciousness derives all 
its content from the structure of intelligence acting 
in objective knowledge. This is not all the truth even 
when we bring to light the most fundamental presup¬ 
positions and ultimate ideals of objective knowledge 
( c.g. y the world as a systematic unity within which 
general laws obtain) : self-consciousness is more than 
the consciousness of objective knowledge, actual or 
ideal. In self-knowledge we know ourselves not merely 
as systematic unities of related parts, but as centralised 
or focal unities,—each having the unity of a single life. 
Self-knowledge is therefore the primary and funda¬ 
mental development ; objective knowledge, though its 
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practical importance is indefinitely greater, is really 

subordinate ; for only by reference to the former can 

the degree of truth of the categories of the latter be 
judged . 1 

§ I- Whatever difficulty is found in accepting the 
view above expressed will arise probably from a mis¬ 
understanding of what I have here called the ‘ self- 
transcending tendency ’ of thought, and (elsewhere) its 
* objective ’ or ‘ trans-subjective ’ reference. There is 
a curious philosophical prejudice or superstition—the 
effects of which can be traced far and wide through 
the whole history of philosophy—that in order to know 
a thing it is necessary to be that thing. It may, 
indeed, be argued that, for an intelligent being to know 
something of the world around him, the world and 
himself must both be rooted in one Being, and this 
Being must be rational, must be akin to his own 
intelligence; I am far from rejecting this doctrine, 
although I reject any attempt to establish it which 
seems inadequate or superficial. But this doctrine is 
not at present in question ; for, granting fully its truth, 
we cannot therefore say that the knowing subject 
simply is what it knows ; we cannot identify the know¬ 
ing with the known in order that it may be known. 
Psychologically, we cannot say that any constituent 
of consciousness, to be known, must itself be a cog¬ 
nitive fact, which is the theory involved in what 
has been called ‘ Presentationism.’ Is it not of the 
essence of thought or knowledge to be representative 
or symbolic of something whose existence transcends 
it>—something which is in a sense ‘ other * or ‘ more ’ 

1 Cf. our discussion of some aspects of the Hegelian dialectic, in ch. 

iii. 
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than the knowledge itself? What is symbolised or 
referred to or known is not to be identified with the 
process of reference, the knowledge itself. This view 
—the obvious truth of which must be apparent to 
every unprejudiced mind as soon as it is stated—we 
have elsewhere attempted to illustrate and defend at 
some length. Knowledge is essentially a process of 
reference ; and all knowledge is direct in this sense,— 
that it refers directly to the reality known, the object 
referred to ; and not indirectly through some substitute 
intervening between this and the knower. When a 
man reflects on his own states and when he reflects on 
something in the objective world— c.g,, the motives of 
another man’s conduct, or the nature of a chemical 
combination—his attitude to the ‘ object ’ is the same : 
the reference is equally direct, though the knowledge 
is necessarily incomplete, and may in some of its 
details be illusory . 1 

In saying that the intellectual reference in self- 
knowledge is direct, we are expressing a view which 
must be carefully distinguished from the misleading 
implications of certain traditional ways of describing 
knowledge. I refer to the idea that introspection is 
essentially a certain direction of the attention, and 
may be compared to a direct inspection of the objective 
contents of consciousness ; to these contents, there¬ 
fore, all that introspection reveals (including feeling 
and will) must belong. This is the inevitable result 
of certain current modes of describing knowledge. 
The traditional account recognises that cognition is 

1 The bearing of these considerations on the problem with which our 
previous chapter closed—the problem (expressed in psychological terms) of 
the presentative cognition of super-presentational states in consciousness 
is surely evident. 
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always essentially a relation or reference, and therefore 
olves a duality or distinction between the respective 
loci, so to speak, of the knowing and of the known : 
this is most true and important; but a favourite way of 
describing the relation is calculated to produce much 
confusion. Knowledge, it is usually said, involves a 
Subject knowing and an Object known; to this we 
may, with Dr Ward, add the implications of “a 
necessary dependence of the Subject on the Object as 
far as its knowing goes, and no such dependence of the 
Subject as far as its being goes .” 1 The sense in which 
all these propositions are true has been explained else¬ 
where ; here we have to deal with some of the implica¬ 
tions of that special form of expression which insists 
on describing knowledge as necessarily involving a 
duality of terms in the form of Subject knowing and 
Object known. The question at once arises: If this 
is true, how can the Subject know itself ? Professor 
Ward has expressed the difficulty thus : “ If we 

identify the two, we transcend our empirical concep¬ 
tion of knowledge ; a knowledge in which Subject and 
Object are one is at best a limiting case towards which 
we might perhaps conceive ourselves approximating in 
self-consciousness, and continuing to approximate in¬ 
definitely. ... If, however, on the other hand, we 
regard the knowing Subject as distinct from the Object 
known, we require a second Subject, or at least a 
higher grade of consciousness ” in order that the 
Subject may know itself. This line of thought rests 
on the supposition that knowledge is analogous to a 
bond going across from the Subject to the Object, or, 
to use a less crude metaphor, that it is analogous to 
a. light proceeding from the Subject and shed on the 

1 Mittd , N. S., No. 5: Modern * Psychology.” 
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Object; the Subject is like an eye that is itself the 
source of the light by which it sees, and the knowing 
is like the seeing. For the Subject to know itself 
would then be for the eye to turn its light into itself; 
and it involves an analogous impossibility. If we 
apply this idea to the relation of consciousness and the 
objects of consciousness, we reach the view that self¬ 
observation is a kind of direct inspection of one s 
mental furniture, which is the traditional view in 
Psychology. This we may call the 4 eye-theory ’ of 
self-knowledge . 1 

Professor James Ward, in his valuable discussion 
of our present question, from which I have already 
quoted, seems inclined to accept the above statements 
as expressing adequately the real problem of self- 
knowledge ; and he proceeds to deal with the problem, 
keeping this statement always in view. I shall have to 
urge, on the contrary, that it is a wholly inadequate 
statement, and that the difficulty is largely one of our 
own making : the root of it is the erroneous—I may even 
add, the absurd—‘eye-theory’ of self-knowledge. I 
venture to think that this problem will remain a hope¬ 
less one unless we recognise that, in certain funda¬ 
mental aspects, there is a real correspondence between 
the relations in which self - knowledge and world- 
knowledge respectively consist. To say that for know¬ 
ledge there must be a Subject of knowledge, means 
simply that thought or knowledge exists only as the 
thought of a thinker; as Professor Seth has said, 

“ knowledge (knowing) is always an activity, an activo- 
passive experience of an individual subject.” To say 
that for knowledge there must be an object of know- 

1 Cf. the impersonal unitary consciousness, assumed by Miinsterberg, in 
contrast to the concrete multiplicity of the contents of consciousness. 
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ledge, means that knowledge is essentially a reference 
beyond its factual sphere as the conscious function of 
an individual mind. I may remind the reader that the 
notion of individuality must be cleared of all implica¬ 
tions of a self-contained atomic existence ; the mind 
may be rooted in the Infinite on one side—it may even 
itself be Infinite on one side—but it is individual on 
another, in the sense of having a centre of selfhood of 
its own . 1 The ‘ reference beyond,’ which I speak of, 
is in two directions, which may be metaphorically 
described as 4 inner ' and ‘ outer,’ if we bear in mind 
that the opposition which this metaphor implies has 
simply that degree of truth which is sufficient for 
the practical and theoretical purposes of everyday life 
and of physical science. By the 4 outer ’ direction of 
its intelligence, the conscious self conceives (or is 
capable of conceiving) of the Universe as a Whole, 
with its innumerable multiplicity of dependent individ¬ 
ual beings ; by the 4 inner ’ direction of its intelligence, 
it is capable of conceiving of itself as an individual 
centre, not only of intellectual processes, but of affective 
(emotional) and active processes which are more and 
other than the intellectual, however closely they are 
bound up with these. And just because they are more, 
the knowledge of them is possible, as involving the 
necessary transcendent reference of thought. 

We thus see that the metaphor of two directions of 
knowledge has only a limited applicability: for self- 
consciousness includes an awareness of the processes in 
us by which our consciousness of a world is realised 
and extended ; or rather, it is capable—in its higher 
degrees of truth — of including this awareness, but 
always includes fragments of it. Again, though in no 

1 A view set forth in ch. iii., above. 
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case can the process of knowing be identified with that 
which is known, yet the mutual dependence of the two 
terms is greater in the case of self-knowledge than in 
that of objective knowledge; the modes of self, to 
which our self-consciousness refers, are all bound 
together as constituents of a single life,—the life of 
the individual knower ; while the objects to which our 
world-consciousness refers are to be distinguished, as 
regards their existence, from the self. Since, from the 
ontological point of view, there is no ultimately real 
independence even in the latter case, we may state the 
matter in other words, thus : the immanence necessary 
for every act of knowledge —the fact that knower and 
known must have a common root—is more explicitly 
evident in the case of self-knowledge than in the case 
of objective knowledge. 

It is not only in the characteristic of embodying a 
transcendent reference that our self-consciousness and 
our world-consciousness correspond ; but also in that 
each is possible only on the basis of a present fact , which 
cannot be described as a mode of knowledge or as 
referring beyond itself in the cognitive sense,—it must 
rather be called a mode of pure sentience. We have 
seen 1 that the whole process of the growth of objective 
knowledge points back to the sensuous airetpov which 
is the basis of external perception ; knowledge begins 
with the definite articulation of this into intelligible fact. 
We have seen also 2 that self-knowledge points back to 
the same undifferentiated germ, which is not itself the 
knowledge in question, but on the basis of which alone 
is the knowledge possible. We can only conceive such 
a state as a limit which may be gradually approached, 

1 Ch. ii. § 3 ; ch. iii. pt. 3, § 5, and Appendix on Kant. 

2 Ch. ii. § 4 ; ch. iv. § 7. 
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—the pole of purely ‘ anoetic sentience.’ The opposite 
pole to this is—not a purely noetic consciousness, but 
— a consciousness where, through the progress of 
science and philosophy, knowledge is so completely 
developed that self and world are clearly seen to be 
embraced as modes in a deeper unity, and no longer 
even appear to be two opposite kinds of existence, 
“ separated by the whole diameter of being.” 

The doctrine that ‘ all introspection is retrospection ’ 
seems to be a clumsy expression of the necessary 
distinction between the knowing and the known, when 
the object known is a mode of knowledge as such— i.e., 
when we reflectively know that we know or observe 
somewhat, and when we become discriminatively aware 
of the features or aspects of the process of knowledge 
on which we reflect. The reflection consists in relating 
it in manifold ways—according to the interest of the 
time : the most fundamental being the relation to self; 
it is at least a mode of my mental life. The terms 
‘ introspection ’ and ‘ retrospection ’ seem both entirely 
inappropriate : the one is merely a clumsy attempt to 
correct the misleading implications of the other ; and 
the introduction of a time-reference in the latter of the 
terms in question is particularly objectionable, for the 
nature and limits of the present in consciousness—by 
which I mean the real present, not the fiction of an 
indivisible moment of no duration — are irrelevant to 
the question of the kind of relation in which self- 
knowledge consists. To try to discover how far our 
knowledge of our * present ’ states of feeling or volition 
is ‘ retrospective * is surely a most futile performance, 
if intended to throw any light on the nature of the 
process by which we know them as ours. Introspec¬ 
tion, I should say, is simply a particular case of self- 
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consciousness; we are self-conscious when we reflect 
upon certain of our states as ours , and this is introspec¬ 
tion. In ordinary life the interest of such inquiries lies 
for the most part in idiosyncrasies; the scientific intro¬ 
spection of the psychologist is the same process , extended 
and made as systematic as possible, and directed to the 
end of discovering not personal peculiarities but charac¬ 
teristics shared by all minds. The deeper aspects of 
self-consciousness emerge when this same process is 
still further extended, and so takes in deeper truth. 

§ 2. A most important consequence of the view of 
self-knowledge which has been above explained is, 
that the conception of degrees of truth has as much 
significance in its regard as it has with respect to 
objective knowledge. The ordinary view of intro¬ 
spection of course excludes the possibility of this; on 
inspecting the contents of the mind, we are supposed 
to see what is there and how it is arranged. The im¬ 
plication is that the ultimate truth can be attained by 
sufficiently careful observation, and that any act of 
self-knowledge has the highest kind of certainty and 
is valid in its own right . 1 And since the self whose 
processes are thus known with perfect accuracy is the 
individual self as finite, it is difficult to exaggerate the 
fatal importance of the results to which this error leads. 
The nature of the error itself has been well pointed out 
by Professor Adamson. “ In observation of the inner 
life the contents of the thoughts whereby we deter¬ 
mine the nature of the observed are neither in fact 
nor in meaning necessarily identical with the observed. 
Nothing is gained, as regards accuracy of observation, 

Cf. the doctrine of Descartes as to the superior certainty of the results 
of self-observation. 
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by the ‘ intra-subjective ’ character of both the observed 
and the observation. . . . If to know the processes of 
consciousness means to be able to determine accu¬ 
rately their characteristics and differences, I should 
be inclined to say that we can hardly claim such 
knowledge. What we do possess is painfully and 
laboriously attained, and wants every mark of ‘ immedi¬ 
ate certainty ’ or ‘ absolutely self-evidencing’ character. 

. . . I can be, in and through the process of knowing, 
no more certain of what is in my consciousness—if we 
allow for the moment that any accurate meaning can 
be put into so metaphorical an expression—than of 
what is beyond my consciousness. That knowing is 
a process of mind, and that the known is in the one 
case likewise a fact of mind, gives no additional cer¬ 
tainty to the resulting cognition.” 1 

The implication of the view here defended is, that 
no possible conception which we can form of the con¬ 
stitution of the mind or of any factor therein can be a 
complete and adequate representation of the reality ; 
we are never able with perfect adequacy to state in 
intellectual terms the nature of our inner experiences. 
But our conceptions of them are not therefore false ; 
the more complete truth does not destroy the less 
complete, but expands and transforms it. Truth is like 
a picture of boundless extent and infinite detail, which 
is obliterated for us and needs to be renewed, and of 
which we have only recovered different disconnected 
portions, and these in vaguest outline. These portions 
can only be correctly estimated when they are treated 
as such ; they are fragments of the whole , and not 
illusions; but they are fragments of the whole, and not 

1 Mind, vol. xii. p. 126 (from a searching review of Volkelt’s Erfahrung 
und Denken). 
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self-contained pieces of truth, each of which can stand 
on its own merits. This applies both to such general 
analyses as we have been dealing with in the previous 
chapter, and to detailed analyses of particular facts. 
All the results so obtained are relative to the present 
state of our knowledge ; they are necessarily held sub¬ 
ject to a revision which may have to be so thorough 
as completely to transform them, and each in itself 
has many missing links of connection and exhibits 
a general want of satisfactory coherence. Notwith¬ 
standing this, we must accept them if they are the 
best account that we can now form of the realities to 
which they refer. These conclusions as to self-know¬ 
ledge seem to follow necessarily from the very concep¬ 
tion of truth as an organic whole ; and they would 
probably be accepted in theory by many who unfor¬ 
tunately would constantly forget them in practical 
psychological investigation and discussion. 

The Libertarian theory of Freewill is a very im¬ 
portant case in illustration of what I have just said; 
it is worth while to examine the whole controversy 
from this point of view. 

The Libertarian or so-called ‘ indeterminist ’ theory 
is always criticised as if it purported to express the 
ultimate truth of what the form of all human conscious 
action verily is; and indeed the Libertarians them¬ 
selves have constantly spoken as if it were so; but 
surely the whole question is as to the truest analytical 
account that we can give of our actual consciousness 
of being free in a sense in which Nature is not. This 
consciousness is for common-sense, as it were, a syn¬ 
thetic unanalysed whole or datum; and the unanalysed 
difference between the mode of activity of a human 
and a natural agent is recognised as the ground of re- 
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sponsibility and imputability in the former case. That 
we are thus conscious is a matter of everyday experi¬ 
ence, and is admitted by all parties to the controversy. 
This consciousness is either wholly illusory or it con¬ 
tains more or less of truth. The former supposition 
we may set aside as a motiveless dogma of naturalistic 
Determinism. If, then, there is some degree of truth 
in our consciousness of being in our conduct somehow 
raised above the level characteristic of what we call a 
‘ natural ’ agent, we require for scientific purposes— 
though not for practical purposes—to grasp in intel¬ 
lectual terms the nature and grounds of the truth it 
contains. This is a matter of great difficulty; and 
even if we found ourselves quite unable to do it, we 
should not be justified in rejecting our consciousness 
in this matter as illusory. Common Sense, as always 
in such cases, tends to make this consciousness the 
solution of the problem instead of itself the problem to 
be solved ; for Common Sense is always practical. 

We may expect a priori that even the most careful 
attempts to state the question at issue in this contro¬ 
versy in the form of a perfectly clear alternative will 
inevitably fail. A disjunction, with regard to any 
Subject, where the two terms of the alternative are 
mutually exclusive and together exhaustive, and at the 
same time intensively full and detailed, is only possible 
where we have a comprehensive and exact knowledge 
of the system within which our disjunction places 
the Subject . 1 Now in the case of volition the system 
evidently is the whole universe of reality, to the furthest 
springs of our conscious activity on the one hand, and 
the furthest reach of its effects on the other,—to the very 

1 See ch. iii. pt. 3, § 4, on disjunction as presupposing the conscious¬ 
ness of a general system. 
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roots of man’s being and the being of the objective 
world. The whole question may indeed in the last 
resort be expressed thus: What are the respective 
parts which the human mind and the objective world 
play in determining conduct ? Manifestly we cannot 
form any disjunction for the answers to this question, 
which is not extremely general—much more so than 
any of the parties to the controversy seem willing to 
admit. Professor Sidgwick’s statement of the issue 
will afford us an illustration. It is probably the most 
careful statement that has ever been made. “ Is the 
self to which I refer my deliberate volitions a self 
of strictly determinate moral qualities, — a definite 
character partly inherited, partly formed by my past 
actions and feelings, and by any physical influences 
that it may unconsciously have received ; so that my 
voluntary action, for good or evil, is at any moment 
completely caused by the determinate qualities of this 
character, together with my circumstances, or the 
external influences acting on me at the moment,— 
including my present bodily conditions ? Or, is there 
always a possibility of my choosing to act in the 
manner that I now judge to be reasonable and right, 
whatever my previous actions and experiences may 
have been ? It is instructive to compare with this 
Dr Martineau’s statement of the same problem: 
“ Whether, in the exercise of Will— i.c., in cases of 
choice—the mind is wholly determined by phenomenal 
antecedents and external conditions, or itself also, as 
active Subject of these objective experiences, plays 
the part of determining Cause?”- The first of Dr 
Martineau’s alternatives corresponds to the first of 
Professor Sidgwick’s, but with ‘ phenomenal antece- 

1 Methods, p. 62 (4th ed.) 2 Study of Religion , vol. ii. p. 188 (2nd ed.) 
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dents ’ substituted for ‘ determinate qualities of char¬ 
acter’; the affirmation of it is supposed to constitute 
Determinism,—that conduct is the result of 4 character ’ 
and ‘ circumstances.’ 

Dr Martineau's distinction of the active Subject and 
its ‘ phenomena ’ might, in the absence of proper 
explanations, be taken to imply that all the contents 
of mind, in the way of thought and feeling, are on 
the same level as ‘ phenomena,’ and are merely pas¬ 
sive ; while the real mind, the mind ‘ itself,’ is behind 
or beneath them and is merely active. In other 
words, it might be taken to imply that abstract 
separation of the phenomena from the noumenon 
which we have already criticised , 1 and which results 
in the view that we can extend and organise our know¬ 
ledge of the phenomena without thereby knowing any 
more of the noumenon. We must reject this con¬ 
ception altogether; and if so, we cannot limit ‘char¬ 
acter’ to any so-called phenomenal states, or, in the 
end, separate it from the whole nature of the man 
down to the deepest roots thereof; the effects of his 
past actions, and the inherited effects of the actions of 
his progenitors, form only one element determining 
character. We may indeed make ‘character’ signify 
the man as individual, though we have rejected the 
view that any individuality is self-contained or merely 
finite; but we cannot limit character to any particular 
factor within the individual life. Hence it is unmean¬ 
ing to say that action is not the result of the individual 
character in relation to its circumstances; but this 
admission does not in the least invalidate our unana¬ 
lysed consciousness of freedom. We therefore con¬ 
clude that the former of the two alternatives mentioned 

1 See especially ch. iv. § 8. 
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by Professor Sidgwick and Dr Martineau only involves 
Determinism when some erroneous theory of the ele¬ 
ments constituting the individual self or character is 
presupposed ; or at least we conclude that this deeper 
question needs to be discussed first. 

When the Libertarian theory of a freedom of choice , 
in the literal sense, is understood as it should be—as 
a merely symbolic representation of what is realised 
in all human actions—then many current objections 
to it become groundless. Lotze seems to have this 
in mind when in the relative section of his Practical 
Philosophy he speaks of freedom of choice as a formal 
postulate. But most Libertarians speak of this theory 
as if it were meant to be a literally true account of 
what takes place in consciousness, as though will were 
a kind of activity which could at any time be shot out 
or projected freely in either of two given directions . 1 
This is absurd in itself, and contradicts the basal 
principle of psychological science : not ‘ uniformity 
of sequence,’ which is nonsense, but the principle that 
we only understand mental facts by reducing all their 
complexity and variety to modes of one and the same 
fundamental type,—a single complex function found 
operative at every stage of mental life. Indeed the 
strict theory of ‘ freedom of choice ’ contains so little 
positive truth that, when carefully examined, it amounts 
to little more than a denial of Determinism. The 
view which we are naturally led to take is that of 
Professor James : 2 by a voluntary effort of attention 
the idea of “ the action which is judged to be reason- 

1 Directions ‘given,’because determined by circumstances and present 
‘ motives.’ No Libertarian has ever held that a man can create his own 
motives out of nothing. 

2 Principles of Psychology, vol. ii. p. 577. 
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able and right” is brought into sufficient prominence 
for the mind (through it) to initiate the movements 
necessary for the action. I do not claim that this 
mode of expression is literally true, or adequate to 
the complexity of the real process it attempts to 
describe, for no such theory can be this; but it 
is nearer the truth than the ‘ freedom of choice ’ 
theory ; and it is not inconsistent with the principle 
of psychological explanation which we have elsewhere 

adopted . 1 

It has been observed that, in the sense in which we 
use the term ‘character,’ we cannot truly say that a 
man’s character is merely the result of the past history 
of himself and his race as expressing itself in his 
present environment. If we are to say that any one 
is made what he is by his surroundings, we must 
extend his ‘ surroundings ’ so as to include all time 
and all existence,—the whole universe of reality ; but 
if by 4 surroundings ’ we mean the solidarity and con¬ 
tinuity of social life, then it is no more true to say 
that his life is made by its surroundings than to say 
that thought is made by language. We shall have to 
examine this vexed question more fully in the follow¬ 
ing chapter. If the past — considered simply as a 
succession of accomplished events — did thus manu¬ 
facture the present, then it seems to me clear that 
freedom, in any true sense of the word, would be an 
impossibility; we should be committed to the thorough¬ 
going Determinism which is the inevitable result of 
regarding the category of Reciprocity as uncondition¬ 
ally valid, for this means that every moment, in the 

1 Dr Martineau speaks of the self as causally active. The conception of 
causality has been dealt with (in its psychological references) in the pre¬ 
vious chapter. 
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duration both of man and of Nature is absolutely 
determined by all past moments, and will determine 
all future moments . 1 The great advantage of Deter¬ 
minism, from the purely scientific point of view, is that 
it admits of the unqualified application of this prin¬ 
ciple to the whole of reality, including Man as well 
as Nature . 2 

It is therefore impossible to combine the scientific 
advantages of Determinism and the ethical and philo¬ 
sophical advantages of Libertarianism ; and I think it 
is much to be regretted that Green and others have, 
in appearance at least, attempted this impossibility, 
and thereby confused the whole issue. Thus Green 
says: :5 “ There is nothing in the fact that what a 
man is and does is the result (to speak pleonastically, 
the necessary result) of what he has been and has done, 
to prevent him from seeking to become, or from being 
able to become, in the future, other and better than he 
now is," since the capacity for conceiving a better state 
of himself has not been lost. Just because in the past 
his conduct has been guided by a conception of 
personal good, “there has been in it, and has been 
continued out of it into his present, a permanent 
potentiality of self-reform, consisting in the perpetual 
discovery by the man that he is not satisfied," that he 
has not found the personal good which he sought, or 
has only found unsatisfying fragments of it. This is 
most true and important ; but by Green’s general 
metaphysical position, Nature (including human life 


1 Sec some excellent observations on this idea, in Adamson’s Katit, p. 
220, note 14. 

- Cf. Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics, p. 63 (4th cd.), where this appears as 
the most formidable of the arguments converging to establish the Deter- 
minist view. 

Prolegomena, § 110. 
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in so far as it is a growth and has a history in time) 
is a “ single unalterable order of relations”; he has, 
in fact, applied the category of Reciprocity, without 
qualification, throughout the whole range of Time. 
On such a view, what can the “potentiality of self¬ 
reform ” really come to ? Surely it is only the abstract 
possibility of the man’s becoming better; the future 
growth of his character can be modified, on the 
Determinist view, just as the growth of a tree can 
be,—and far more easily, for the man’s is not a blind 
unconscious growth, like that of a tree, nor is he 
ignorant of where he goes and what he does, like a 
stream in its course. Green identifies the ‘ potenti¬ 
ality ’ with an ‘inchoate impulse’ towards self-reform, 
which can only become an actuality “by its own 
relative strength.” Whether it obtains the necessary 
degree of prevalence depends on “the social influences 
brought to bear on the man : the influences effective 
for the purpose all have their origin ultimately in the 
desire to be better on the part of other men,” who in 
their turn are subject to the effect of social influences. 
Thus there is no escape from the closed circle of Re¬ 
ciprocity, and within it there is no room for any 
individual initiative or real self-determination. 

When the Libertarian denies that the present char¬ 
acter, in any individual, is wholly the product of the 
past, he is not introducing discontinuity into the moral 
life, as Green supposes ; 1 he is denying that the past 
life, considered simply as a succession of events in 
time, entirely determines the present. The conditions 
determining my present conscious decision include 
more than the effects of the past; they include that 
total consciousness of Freedom, of which the least 

1 Prolegomena , § no (at end) and § III (at end). 

S 
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inadequate account—as it seems to me—is the one 
given by Professor James. 

Our conclusions are, then, as follows. Freedom is a 
quality of the whole mind, the whole nature of man, not 
specially of some particular function or faculty of the 
mind. We have an immediate or anodic experience of 
this quality ; and the theory of freedom is an attempt 
to express this in intellectual terms,—to raise it from 
the level of anoetic to that of noetic consciousness ; 
it is not sufficient that we arc free unless we know that 
we are and how we are. As in every such case, the 
only knowledge that we can attain to is partial and 
incomplete. Hence a theory of freedom may involve 
many logical difficulties, but is not on that account to 
be rejected, if any theory which we can substitute for 
it has a lower degree of truth. 

§ 3. The distinction of anoetic and noetic conscious¬ 
ness has great significance at every stage of mental 
growth, though doubtless it is first suggested by the 
contrast of the earliest with the later stages. It means 
that there are always whole regions of mental life 
which, though they may be truly said to be present 
in consciousness, are not present to consciousness in 
the sense of being known — i.c., discriminated or intel¬ 
lectually interpreted ; but they may largely determine 
the character and contents of those regions of mental 
life which are known. Our self-knowledge grows in 
depth and truth whenever something more of what 
is present in consciousness becomes not only present 
in but present to consciousness. 

Whenever the investigation of consciousness is 
pushed so far that its results are required not merely 
to have the highest degree of truth attainable relatively 
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to the present state of our knowledge, but to be ‘ abso¬ 
lute ’ or ‘ ultimate’—that is, to be a completely adequate 
representation of the reality—then the distinctions on 
which we have been dwelling in the previous chapter 
fall away and can no longer be maintained. It is of 
great importance to recognise this, because in two 
directions we require to place ourselves at such an 
ultimate point of view. One of these is even within 
the limits of scientific investigation,—as regards the 
evolution or genesis of consciousness : we need to dis¬ 
cuss the nature of the most primitive or germinal form 
of consciousness. What can be said as to its constit¬ 
uents ? What can be said, positively or negatively, 
as to the absolute beginning of consciousness? The 
other case is in Ethics, where we need to discuss the 
nature of the ideal consciousness, in which the highest 
human faculty on all its sides is completely realised. 
These two extremes resemble one another in tran¬ 
scending the distinctions which we have to maintain 
when at the stage characteristic of scientific analysis. 
Absolute beginnings and ultimate ends are—not be¬ 
yond the range of knowledge, but—beyond the range 
of that specialised treatment which we employ in the 
sciences. In such cases we cannot maintain the dis¬ 
tinction of intellectual apprehension arousing feeling 
and active effort in response, as “ three fundamental 
and irreducible mental functions ”; and great diffi¬ 
culties are removed when this is borne in mind. It 
is not that the distinction is illusory; our whole object 
in the previous chapter has been to defend it within its 
proper limits; but absolute validity cannot be assigned 
to it. The great danger is that the attempt shall be 
made to prove one constituent of the distinction to be 
fundamental, and to reduce the others to it. In this 
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case the distinction is transcended, from the absolute 
point of view, by simply merging two of the constitu¬ 
ents in the remaining fundamental one. But when we 
speak of the distinction of intellectual from other con¬ 
scious functions as having no absolute validity, we do 
not mean that any state of consciousness was ever, or 
will ever, be realised in which any one of the factors is 
wholly merged in any of the others : we mean that in 
tiie beginning they were at one in a sense in which they 
are not now; and that in the end we may be explicitly 
conscious of their deeper unity in a way in which we 
are not now. As regards the ‘ end ’ of consciousness, 
we shall have to illustrate this contention in our con¬ 
cluding chapter; as regards the ‘ beginning,’ we may 
illustrate it by considering the problems which arise 
when we attempt to explain the origin of volition . 

In the brief analysis of volition which was given in 
the previous chapter it was assumed as self-evident 
that the development of movement, on its psychical 
side, in the individual consciousness, must begin as 
Professor James has it — with “a supply of ideas of 
the various movements that are possible, left in the 
memory by experiences of their involuntary (unfore¬ 
seen) performance.” As Lotze remarks, if it were not 
for such ‘involuntary* action, we could never know 
that our bodies were movable, or that there is a con¬ 
nection between these movements and mental states. 
There is ample provision for the supply of the motor 
ideas that Professor James alludes to. We know that 
without the least reference to consciousness there is 
physical provision in the nervous system for the accom¬ 
plishment not only of movements deeply affecting the 
wellbeing of the organism, and as such controlled 
wholly by its internal constitution ; but also of move- 
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merits brought on by any external stimulus which 
affects the organism to its advantage or disadvantage. 
The influence of the stimulus may extend even to elab¬ 
orate co-ordinations of muscular movements. These 
are of course the acts ordinarily called ‘ reflex ’ or 
‘ instinctive ’ : the former term, it would seem, being 
generally applied to the simpler motions, the latter to 
the more complex co-ordinations. But there is no 
uniformity in the use of either term . 1 Bet us confine 
ourselves to the use of the term ‘primarily automatic’ 
to denote all movements of this kind. All these 
motions result from the given constitution of the in¬ 
dividual nervous system in connection with which the 
conscious life emerges. 

It is easy to give a general description of voluntary 
action in its developed form ; it involves consciousness 
of an end which we wish by exertion to secure i.e., it 
involves thought (conception), conation, and feeling; 
but when we inquire into the simplest form of volition, 
the difficulties of our general analysis become apparent. 
The fundamental question is, how do movements first 
come to be present to consciousness? We have just 
seen that there is no difficulty in answering it as 
regards the individual being; but when we pass, by 
means of the link afforded in biological heredity, from 
the individual to the race—and we must so pass, if we 
are in search of the simplest form of volition—and ask 
the question then, it wears another aspect; it then 
means, What is the origin of the primarily automatic 
movements in the organism ? Let us see how far we 
can work back from the present, the known, to the 
unknown, applying in the dark region of the past 

1 Cf. Professor C. LI. Morgan’s article, “ Some Definitions of Instinct, 
Natural Science, May 1895.. 
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principles of explanation derived from where the light 
is strongest—mental life as we know it now. By this 
means we may test the ultimate validity of these 
principles. 

Limiting the view for the moment to the individual, 
we know that there is provision in what may be called 
the psycho-physical organism for the lowering of con¬ 
sciously purposive actions to the level of the primarily 
automatic actions which as a class we have been con¬ 
sidering. Actions learnt at first by careful and re¬ 
peated efforts may at length be performed automati¬ 
cally, without any conscious guidance. These acquired 
aptitudes and habits are called by Hartley 'secondarily 
automatic,’ a very convenient term, which we shall 
adopt in contrast to ‘ primarily automatic.’ The phys¬ 
ical basis of this lies in the general law, or rather, 
necessary condition, of all growth, physical (organic) 
and psycho-physical,—the persistence of past changes; 
but this side of the question does not concern us here. 
May we, passing from the individual to the race, look 
to the facts of secondarily automatic action for an 
explanation of the primarily automatic ? Is it pos¬ 
sible that acts which are primarily automatic in the 
individual may be secondarily automatic in the race ? 1 

We have rejected the idea that organic life may, 
even for the purposes of scientific explanation, be 
merged in a universal locked or closed system of 


motions reciprocally determining one another. If it 


were possible to hold that the vital process might ever 
be shown to be a congeries of physical and chemi- 


1 This theory has been stated by many writers ; but Professor Wundt 
maintains it with a very full and clear consciousness of its implications in 
Biology and Psychology. What follows, however, is not simply a repro¬ 
duction of Wundt’s view. 
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cal processes, then it might be possible to hold—as 
Bain and Spencer do—that spontaneous organic move¬ 
ments were prior to feeling and conscious volition ; for 
then such movements might plausibly be regarded as 
due to ‘ unstable ’ chemical combinations, or—a some¬ 
what wilder hypothesis — to the unstable mechanical 
equilibrium of the structural elements of which organic 
matter is composed. But no such explanation of any 
kind of reflex action can be accepted, — quite apart 
from the formidable problem of accounting for con¬ 
sciousness and its unity . 1 To suppose that purposive 
volition is reflex action grown complicated, and so 
become conscious of itself, is surely just to invert the 
true relation. Our only reliable analogies point to 
the opposite conclusion, that what is 7 rporepov <j>v<r€i, 
first in the order of nature, is some form of germinally 
conscious impulse. Unless we account in this way 
for the origin of voluntary movements, and indeed 
of all movements, in the evolution of organisms, we 
are left, in the oddest of all ways, with “ arbitrary 
freaks of some incomprehensible power of unmotived 
willing” upon our hands, in the shape of the primitive 
reflex actions ; for if these are not due to the instability 
of chemical and mechanical equilibria, they must be 
due to a real preponderant influence of the psychical 
side of the psycho - physical organism, whereby the 
movement of the latter is determined in a particular 
direction . 2 Or if you are stubbornly resolved to deny 
the possibility of such influence, you must hypostatise 

1 Spencer’s theory supposes a point reached at which the mechanical 
reflexes block each other, when in some unexplained way consciousness 

supervenes. . . , . , 

2 I express the fact thus, in order to avoid suggesting that bare mind 

acts on bare body, by impact as it were. 
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a ‘ variant principle ’ acting within the organism, or 
give up the problem as hopeless. 

What, then, can we say as to the nature of the 
‘ germinally conscious impulse ’ ? 

Keeping to the general analysis of mind which we 
have already formulated, we are obliged to conclude 
that the simplest possible purposive movement means, 
psychologically, attention to a motor representation 
(or image) under the stimulus of feeling excited by a 
sensory presentation. But in fact the simplest pos¬ 
sible purposive movement cannot be of this kind, for 
this implies previous movements whose residual traces 
(i.c.y the motor images) are left in consciousness. 
Since we have rejected the view that these previous 
movements can be explained without reference to con¬ 
sciousness or any kind of subjective condition, we must 
suppose them to have been due directly to feeling ex¬ 
cited by a sensory presentation without the mediation 
of any kind of motor presentation. But this conclu¬ 
sion is thoroughly unsatisfactory. Where physiologi¬ 
cal differentiation is so limited that there are no dis¬ 
tinct motor nerves, then there are no distinct sensory 
nerves. If differentiation of presentations is the 
psychical parallel of differentiation of nervous struc¬ 
ture, we seem forbidden to assume the possibility, on 
the psychical side, of sensory presentations appearing 
without their motor correlatives. General considera¬ 
tions, as to the character of mental growth, should 
also lead us to assume that at the stage of conscious¬ 
ness where distinct sensory presentations are found, 
distinct motor presentations are also found ; and that 
as the distinction of sensory presentations from one 
another becomes evanescent, so does the distinction 
of sensory from motor presentations. Physiological 
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considerations suggest forcibly that both emerge to¬ 
gether, as forms of noetic consciousness— i.c. y as con¬ 
tents distinguishable (in some degree) by the con¬ 
sciousness for which they exist . 1 Physiologically we 
cannot even speak of a definite “ simplest possible pur¬ 
posive movement,” or argue from the assumption of 
such a thing. We cannot represent in intelligible 
terms the rise of motor presentations, an}' more than 
the rise of sensory ; we can conceive the differentiation 
of both, but not the absolute origination of either. 

Granting, then, that in the primitive consciousness 
these distinctions are evanescent — in other words, 
that the noetic consciousness involved in their dis¬ 
crimination is evanescent—can we suppose that what 
we analytically know as feeling (pleasure and pain) 
has a place in it ? The only analogy to be suggested 
for this primitive feeling probably consists of those 
bodily and organic feelings of ours in which the con¬ 
ditioning presentation is undiscriminated. But in these 
cases the more intense the feeling is, the more defin¬ 
itely it is localised. In those broad, massive, diffused 
organic sensations whose feeling-tones are not definite 
pleasure or definite pain—and which, even when we 
reflect about them, are only localised vaguely as being 
somehow ‘ in us ’—we probably have the best analogue 
of the contents of the primitive consciousness. This 
view has a physiological basis, for these ‘ feelings * 
attend the most' general vital functions. Professor 
James suggests a ‘ buzzing in the ear’ as least in¬ 
adequately representing the earliest form of con¬ 
sciousness ; but of course this resemblance is only 
that of a metaphor, though the metaphor is doubt- 

1 I of course assume a continuous growth in range and power of intel¬ 
lectual functions through the animal kingdom up to man. 
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less a good one. 


Our conclusion therefore must be, 
that just to the extent to which presentations are un¬ 


differentiated from one another, and undistinguished, to 
that extent feeling and conation are not distinguished 
from one another or from presentations. 

Let us see how far Biology affords help to a sat¬ 
isfactory psychological conclusion on this obscure 
question. We are postulating a form of consciousness 
as the primary condition of organic movements, while 
Biology has to deal with certain general characteristics 
of these movements in relation to the environment, 
and may therefore be expected to throw light on the 
nature of the consciousness which is their condition. 
What are the general characteristics of living beings 
which are strictly necessary in order that biological 
evolution may be possible ? 

Recent discussions in the biological world seem to 
have limited the range and importance of 4 Natural 
Selection,’ but still leave it as a vera causa of the 
evolutionary process. Natural Selection is a purely 
physical, even a quasi-mechanical process by which 
some organisms more fitted to certain recurring situ¬ 
ations than others—and having therefore better oppor¬ 
tunities of coping with the actual difficulties incident 
to the * struggle for existence’ — survive longer than 
the others and have more opportunity of propagat¬ 
ing their like. The ‘ struggle for existence ’ signifies 
simply that every creature must work for its living, 
to use a familiar phrase, and in part can only do it 
at the expense of other forms of life. The dawn and 
development of social consciousness among animals 
tends to make this a struggle much less between 
individuals than between groups. This ‘ struggle ’ of 
course presupposes the continual occurrence of van- 
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ations (slight or the reverse), from which the favour¬ 
able are ‘ naturally selected.’ Modern biology is also 
beginning to recognise that another vcra causa of the 
gradual development of new races of animals is the 
continual activity and efforts of the animals them¬ 
selves. This is simply a partial return to the doctrine 
of Lamarck and Erasmus Darwin. Charles Darwin 
and his early followers failed entirely to do justice 
to the Lamarckian view; 1 but now there is distinct 
evidence—particularly in France and America—that 
a change is taking place, although Weismann and 
his followers in England and Germany maintain a 
vigorous opposition to all movement in the direction 
of Lamarckian principles. The latter are distinctly 
opposed to the doctrine which regards the mechanical 
forces of the environment, together with the excessive 
multiplication of life, and the (usually) small variations 
inevitably associated with reproduction, as the sole 
determinants of the evolutionary process. This is 
the extreme or 4 ultra-Darwinian ’ view. The essence 
of Darwin’s theory, in its more moderate form as 
stated above, is that, as a rule, organs grow because 
they are useful, because they are needed ,—that this 
is the chief though not the exclusive cause of their 
development and perfection. But they are needed 
because of the attitude which the creature takes up 
towards its environment: changed circumstances lead 
to new wants, and hence to new habits of action, 
and hence to the modification of organs through the 
effects of use and disuse, which are inherited ; these 
are the * Lamarckian factors.’ But it would seem 

1 This has been well illustrated by S. Butler in his writings on Evolu¬ 
tion, especially in Evolution Old a?id Nero. Cf. Osborn, From the Greeks 
to Darwini p. 156. 
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that we may even go further than Lamarck in em¬ 
phasising the importance of the element of subjective 
activity. The attitude which the creature adopts 
towards its circumstances is not wholly determined 
by those circumstances, but partly by causes in 
advance of them ; we may say that evolution is 
possible only because a spirit of hopeful endeavour 
possesses everything — there is something in every 
creature such that its action is in advance of its 
experience, at every stage of its growth; it acts 
spontaneously, and learns by acting, and in learning 
qualifies itself for a new sphere of life, with which 
come new experiences and fresh enterprises. Water- 
creatures did not first acquire lungs, and then proceed 
to live on land, nor did the creeping things of the 
earth first grow wings and then attempt to fly; these 
organs became developed because they were needed, 
and they were needed because trials were made in 
advance of experience,—trials which there was nothing 
in past experience to justify. 

Thus the conclusion is that in every creature, organ¬ 
ism, or animal there is an indwelling principle which 
however little else Biology may be able to say about it 
—is in effect a Willc znm Lcbcn , a conatus, an epcos or 
striving on the part of every living thing not only to 
keep itself alive, but to increase the scope and fulness 
of its life. It is a significant fact that the greatest 
thinkers, prophets, and philosophers of the Eastern 
and Western worlds, have recognised such a principle 
operative through all creatures, and being more than 
the sum of all,—though they have given very different 
accounts of its nature and tendency. But it is not 
relevant to our present purpose to discuss the signifi¬ 
cance of the conception when expressed in this general 
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form ; we must consider how far our general analysis of 
mind enables 11s to particularise it more. We saw how 
this analysis required us to regard the most primitive 
organic activities as prompted directly by feeling, with¬ 
out the mediation of any kind of motor representation. 
We were obliged to reject this conclusion, and to deny 
the validity of the analysis for a primitive conscious¬ 
ness. We have now to see that still more unsatisfactory 
results follow from it, if it is thus valid. In our dis¬ 
cussion of this point it was implied that the feeling 
itself is aroused entirely by whatever vaguely differ¬ 
entiated presentational content the creature’s conscious¬ 
ness is susceptible of receiving. Now such content is 
simply as much of the environment as the creature is 
capable of perceiving. Thus in effect our implication 
was, that all the creature's acts are executed in re¬ 
sponse to changes in the environment. But we have 
seen that the facts of life and growth in general forbid 
this conclusion ; in the individual and in the race they 
would be impossible but for the continual occurrence 
of action in advance of experience and environment. 
Translated into psychological terms (assuming the 
ultimate validity of the general analysis), this is to say 
that the most primitive consciousness consisted of pure 
feeling (pleasure or pain) only; and that all through 
mental development feeling is absolute — i.c., is (as it 
were) a self-sustaining stream of tendency, uprising 
from the very roots of our being, and determining the 
course of growth which other mental functions shall 
take. 1 If feeling means here just what it does for the 
analytical psychologist—if feeling means pleasure or 

1 This view—at least in reference to the earliest forms of consciousness 
is maintained on general grounds by Stanley, Studies in the Evolutionary 
Psychology of Feeling. Cf. also the well-known doctrine of Horwicz ; and 
more recently, Ribot, Psychology of the Emotions (Eng. Tr.) 
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pain, as such, and Gcfiihl means Lust odcr Unlust —then 
this view is not only one-sided but essentially irrational. 
Any pleasure or pain with this absolute character is 
unknown in our experience. For, as we have shown, 
these terms represent psychological abstractions, just 
as ‘ motion ’ represents a physical abstraction. As 
there can be no motion which is not a motion of some¬ 
thing in a particular direction and with a particular 
velocity, so an unconditioned pleasure or pain can 
never be a distinct fact of consciousness. It is only the 
ambiguity of the terms Feeling and Gcfiihl , which makes 
such a view seem conceivable. For if the terms are 
not used in the technical sense of pure pleasure or pure 
pain, but signify something fundamental in conscious 
life, then the special objections which we have noted 
must fall away. If ‘ feeling ’ means a form of conscious¬ 
ness which is not pleasure, or pain, or conation, or in¬ 
tellection, but is at once none of these and all of them— 
in other words, if the term means a form of conscious¬ 
ness in which these differences have not yet emerged— 
then there is nothing irrational in regarding this as the 
type of the primitive consciousness. Such a conclusion 
we have already stated in another form. 1 

Equally irrational is it to regard mere impulse or 
Trich as primordial or fundamental in conscious life. 

I do not say that Wundt or any one has really held this 
view in its naked absurdity ; but many have spoken and 
written as if they held it. If these terms, and others 
such as ‘ instinct of self-conservation,’ signify the un¬ 
differentiated form of consciousness which I have been 
speaking of, then they are admissible ; for the influence 
of this consciousness in determining the tendency of 
organic movements— i.c., of such organic movements 

1 See p. 245. 
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as the creature is physically capable of—may be figu¬ 
ratively described as 4 impulse.' But such metaphors 
are misleading, for they suggest a blind effort or striv¬ 
ing onwards,—an 4 instinct ’ which is indistinguishable 
from a mere mechanical vis a tcrgo. The contents of 
the primitive consciousness, therefore, are not impulse 
as opposed to feeling and intellection,—are not any one 
of these three as opposed to or even as distinct from the 
others. Dr Ward’s view that feeling is derivative from 
the impeded or unimpeded exercise of psychical activity 
seems to tend away from the truth in this matter, if 
it implies that conscious beings are 4 before all things ’ 
or 4 essentially ’ active} It would seem, on the contrary, 
that psychical life begins with a vague mass of sentience 
or undefined consciousness which can hardly as yet 
be described even as general awareness. But, as Mr 
Bradley has said, it is 4 undefined ’ or 4 undifferentiated ’ 
only in the sense of 44 not yet being broken up into 
terms and relations;” it is 44 not 4 undifferentiated,’ 
if that means that it contains no diverse aspects.” 1 2 

Thus the 44 general analysis of consciousness in the 
concrete ” seems to break down if taken to be absolutely 
valid— i.e., if taken to be applicable primordially, to the 
ultimate beginnings of consciousness, or fundamentally, 
to its ultimate Ground. The former application rather 
than the latter has been, so to speak, the centre of 
gravity of the preceding observations ; but the two are 
closely related, and their relation is significant. Every 
inquiry into absolute beginnings 4 in time ’ tends to re¬ 
solve itself into one concerning the possibility of real 
conditions which transcend time altogether. We must 

1 Professor Ward holds this view, side by side with the view that all 
psychical activity is feeling-prompted, without correlating the two. 

2 Mind , No. 20, p. 472. 
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refer to this Ground for the origin of the deeper prin¬ 
ciple of movement immanent in all life; but this 
question cannot be discussed apart from considera¬ 
tions determining a general ontological position. 

In order to get a clearer view of the implications 
of such a conclusion, let us go back as far as we can 
towards the beginning of life; remembering always 
that ‘ life,' as suggesting an indefinite continuum or 
a life - in - general, is a misleading abstraction. Life 
only exists in numerically distinguishable living beings 
or organisms,—however undeveloped in structure each 


of these may be. 


This is the least that we can mean 


by the term ‘life’; and in this sense we cannot con¬ 
ceive life beginning, but only life begun. Our prin¬ 
ciple requires us to postulate sentience as the initial 
stage in the germinal development of consciousness 
in relation to any such organism; but the germ of 
what we know as the individual consciousness or 


‘ finite centre’ cannot take form until vague sensory 


and motor presentations have emerged. We must 
observe, in passing, that to regard sentience as pri¬ 
mordial is not to regard presentations as ‘evolved 
from ‘feeling’ (Horwicz). According to the principle 


of development formulated in the previous chapter, no 
difference which has newly emerged in consciousness 
can be explained as merely the effect of previous differ¬ 
ences. In the beginning, therefore, movements aie 
prompted by a sentient consciousness which depends 
ultimately on a deeper principle as its Ground ; the 
latter is the source of “ action in advance of experi¬ 
ence.” The earlier stages in the differentiation of 
the movements thus prompted are largely helped by 
Natural Selection, which weeds out those organisms 
whose movements are unfitted to their continued life 
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in the given environment ; and it is certain that much 
of this primitive diffusive movement must be so. The 
outward character of such movement is of course not 
a matter of ‘ chance ’ ; it is determined by the structure 
of the organism, which is only very slightly developed, 
and admits (we may suppose) only of a blind indefinite 
struggle. 

I shall not attempt to illustrate in detail the bio¬ 
logical significance of the deeper principle of movement 
which we have postulated ; but without it the morpho¬ 
logical transitions in the evolution of species are surely 
inexplicable. It would not be possible to illustrate 
this fully without entering into some difficult and dis¬ 
puted questions concerning heredity and variation ; 
these questions become increasingly difficult the closer 
we get to the beginnings of life, when forms come 
structurally nearer and nearer to one another, so that 
Natural Selection has a smaller and smaller amount 
of material to work upon,—and when the very modes 
of generation and reproduction are quite different from 
what they are in the more complex organisms. Yet 
it is just at this dark stage that movement and sentient 
consciousness begin. Let us suppose 1 that we have 
got beyond the stage of mere sentience : in other words, 
that Natural Selection has presented us with a creature 
so far differentiated, psycho-physically, that it is pos¬ 
sible for an indefinite though painful sensory impression 
to be relieved by an indefinite movement,—a change 
of place, let us say; this movement will leave a vague 
‘ mental residuum,’ a motor representation, and it is 
then possible for an association to be effected between 
the latter and the sensory impression. This associa- 

1 Of course I am not attempting to explain this process of development, 
but only to describe it, as far back as possible. 

T 
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tion when effected is the foundation for further advance, 
the nature of which has been clearly indicated by Pro¬ 
fessor Bain ; but we cannot bring association to bear, 
as an explaining principle, until voluntary movement 
—movement in relief of feeling—is fairly originated. 
To this association will correspond, on the physical 
side, what we may call a consolidation of nervous 
centres; so that when the occasion arises for the 
repetition of the movement, they will accommodate 
themselves to it more readily— i.e., it will be accom¬ 
plished with less effort. New sources of feeling are' 
rendered possible through the activity prompted by the 
old : the movement prompted by a painful impression 
introduces new impressions which may become objects 
of emotional welcome or repulse. Throughout we 
must remember the deeper source of activity, since 
we have to do not merely with a growing organism, 
but an organism which is the type of a certain stage 
in a growing race : the metaphysical problem of the 
fundamental unity of the successive terms in this racial 
growth is the problem whose surface biology is stirring 
when dealing with heredity. 

The view of the primitive consciousness which has 
here been defended differs in an important respect 
from what I understand to be the view of Dr Ward 
and Professor Wundt, who seem to argue on the 
supposition that mental life in its earliest beginnings 
is more fittingly expressed in terms of mere impulse, 
or (in Wundt’s case) of feeling regarded as impulsive. 
But in common with their view, ours has an em¬ 
barrassment to face. We look to the working of an 
indwelling psychical principle—by which the organism 
learns to act one way in presence of the favourable, 
another way in the presence of the unfavourable 
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to explain the facts of adaptation, instinct, &c., in 
animal life. But what is to be said of plant life ? 
Here we have boundless variation, we have growth 
and outwardly purposive action (which often exactly 
parallels ‘ instinct ’ in animals) ; hence it may be 
objected, against our view, that if these facts of plant 
life can be explained without assuming the operation 
of any such principle—and the paradox of regarding 
plants as bcscclt ought to be the very last position in 
which to rest — why cannot the corresponding facts 
of animal life ? I can only suggest this question, and 
note Wundt’s conclusion, that we must regard plants 
as descended from forms of life which we may in¬ 
telligibly say were beseelt. Of special interest, in this 
connection, is Henslow’s theory of 4 self-adaptation ’ 
in plants, which ascribes to vegetable protoplasm a 
capacity for adaptive reactions. But the co-operation 
of Natural Selection would still be necessary. I only 
refer to Henslow’s theory here, because, as far as 
I can see, the evidence which he has collected has 
an important bearing on Wundt’s view. 1 

§ 4. We have thus illustrated the principle at which 
we arrived in the early part of this chapter by apply¬ 
ing it to the nature of human volition in the developed 
consciousness, and the manner of its origin in the 
history of the race. Conclusions which will work 
if taken as containing truth—in solution, as it were 
—or, as we may otherwise express it, which are sym¬ 
bolically true, become unworkable and even self¬ 
contradictory if taken as absolutely true. Criticism 
of any theory may be perfectly valid on the latter 
view of its truth, and yet be worthless on the former 

1 Cf. Henslow’s Floral Structures (International Scientific Series). 
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view of it. Any such theory, however concrete or 
abstract are the terms in which it is expressed, 
whether it is a psychological generalisation or some 
one’s statement of a personal characteristic of his 
own — comes under the head of self-consciousness. 
Self-consciousness is a mode of knowledge—the most 
superficial or the most fundamental, according to the 
degree of truth which we understand it to have 
attained ; but when philosophically analysed, it is 
seen to be always the most fundamental. It is the 
knowledge which the self, the only self that exists, 
the real concrete self, which is neither ‘ empirical 
nor ‘ transcendental,’ has of its own being, or some 
aspect thereof. The knowledge which this self has 
of itself shares the imperfections of all knowledge in 
being a very fragmentary and merely symbolic pres¬ 
entation of the reality to which it refers. Whether 
we regard self-consciousness, when fundamentally de¬ 
veloped, as finite or not, depends on considerations 
arising out of a general metaphysical position. If 
we have to conclude that the human self has a finite 
and an infinite side, then self-consciousness is merely 
finite, only in so far as we have not learnt to know 
the real constitution of our nature. 

Much instruction may be derived even from a brief 
examination of Kant's ideas about the nature of self- 
consciousness, in connection with the masterly ex¬ 
position of them given by Dr Edward Caird. 1 

Kant's way of treating this topic seems to be de¬ 
termined by his revulsion from a certain form of 
‘ Idealism ’ which sought to maintain that a man s 
consciousness of ‘ external things ’ in space is less 
essentially reliable and certain than his consciousness 

1 Caird’s Critical Philosophy of Kant, vol. i. p. 605 fif. 
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of his own existence as an individual. Kant's general 
reply to this contention becomes much more intel¬ 
ligible when we consider separately the two aspects 
of it, which have regard to the ‘ poles ' of sense and 
thought respectively. As regards Perception — that 
is, as regards thought working in immediate connec¬ 
tion with the material of sentience 1 —this ‘Idealism’ 
would mean that in some sense the matter of ‘ ex¬ 
ternal ’ perception, under the forms of space and 
time, is less real than that of ‘ internal ’ perception, 
under the form of time only. We are supposed to 
have as an absolute and irreducible fact a perception 
of ‘subjective states’ or ‘inner phenomena,’ which 
constitute our own existence in time, while the per¬ 
ception of ‘ outer phenomena ’ is somehow problematic. 
It will be observed that from our point of view even 
this form of statement is inadmissible. There is no 
perception, inner or outer, which is not a mode of 
thought - knowledge, due to the activity of thought 
organising into knowledge, or intelligible fact, a back¬ 
ground of sentiency. Though the sentient conscious¬ 
ness has diverse aspects, it is meaningless to speak 
of one of these aspects as being more real than an¬ 
other ; and they do not constitute knowledge until 
thought has gone to work upon them : so that the 
problem of ‘ Idealism ’ is really that of the relation 
between world-knowledge and self-knowledge, in the 
form in which we have already expressed it. But 
Kant begins by distinguishing the two kinds of per¬ 
ception, and thus he assumes two parallel kinds of 
experience,—‘ inner ’ and ‘ outer.’ We must notice 
a variety of hopeless perplexities to which this view 
leads. 


1 Cf. ch. iii., Appendix. 
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(i.) In effect Kant argues against the ‘Idealism’ 
which he has in view, that the perception of time is 
impossible apart from the perception of space. This 
seems undeniable if we examine their relation as forms 
of ‘ outer ’ experience. Change of qualities consists in 
one disappearing to give place to another which comes 
after it; the quality Q comes in the place-where of the 
quality P, but in the time - after of P. Now if P had 
not a ‘place-where,’ a spatial position, it would be 
impossible to perceive Q coming after it; unless there 
were other qualities in the real, simultaneously with P, 
the change P-Q could never have been perceived; and 
the other qualities, real at the same time as P and Q, 
could not have been distinguished from them without 
space. In more general terms : to perceive a succes¬ 
sion or ‘becoming’ of qualities requires simultaneously 
real qualities in contrast with which the succession is 
perceived, and those perceived qualities must be per¬ 
manent relatively to this perceived succession; and 
this perceptive simultaneity and permanence requires 
space. As forms of the perceptively objective world, 
of the fragment which projects itself in space before 
us, time and space seem to be co-ordinate ,* to perceive 
qualities occupying the same time (simultaneous qual¬ 
ities) requires space as well as time ; none the less, to • 
perceive qualities occupying the same space (after one 
another) requires time as well as space. 

But this does not show in the least what relation 
the so-called ‘ perception ’ of our ‘ inner ’ states, in time 
only, has to that of spatial objects in time. Or, rather : 
if in strictness nothing can be perceived as an object 
in time unless it is also an object in space, it must 
follow either that our ‘ inner states ’ are extended, are 
themselves spatial, or that there is no ‘ perception ’ of 
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them at all in the sense in which there is a perception 
of spatial objects ; in other words, that our awareness 
of our own conscious states is not parallel to the so- 
called ‘ perception ’ of extended things. The doctrine 
that all conscious states as such are ‘ unextended ’ is a 
traditional convention which if thoroughly examined 
would probably be found lacking in coherence and 
resting on very insecure foundations; but I shall not 
inquire further into this, for it would not be fruitful in 
any results relevant to our present purpose. We shall 
see that the second alternative remains valid ; there is 
no parallelism between the two kinds of ‘perception.’ 

(ii.) Kant’s view that self-knowledge is drawn by an 
‘ inner sense ’ from ‘ inner experience,’ corresponding to 
the ‘ outer sense,’ leads to some curious consequences 
when taken in connection with his first view of the 
Ding an sick, as a ‘ most real world ’ which acts on the 
real mind or Subject and creates sensations in it. As 
long as this line of thought is to the front, the contrast 
of the a priori and a posteriori elements in knowledge 
becomes identical with that of subjective and objective 
in the objectionable sense : so that the a priori factors 
(those due to the structure of the mind itself) are sub¬ 
jective in the sense of being not true of reality, and, as 
some one aptly said, “ Whatever we are obliged to 
think by the necessity of intelligence, is thereby con¬ 
demned as untrue.” Thus when Kant has this con¬ 
ception in his mind, the a priori character of perceived 
space must mean that it is a supersensational mental 
product, its ‘ matter ’ being given from without. For 
space to be a posteriori or “ a condition of things in 
themselves ” would mean that it is put into the mind 
from without — mirrored there — and exists indepen¬ 
dently of all mind just as it is when perceived. Kant 
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professes to demonstrate the impossibility of this hypo¬ 
thesis ; but we must recognise that the very idea 
becomes absurd if we reject the preconception that I 
refer to—that we are to regard the objective world as 
the creative source of all in our experience that can¬ 
not be treated as a mental product. Apart from 
this notion, space (as perceived) takes its true posi¬ 
tion as ‘ subjective ’ in the sense of existing only in 
its presence to an individual mind, and as ‘objec¬ 
tive ’ in relation to that individual’s successive ideas 
and thoughts. The phenomenality of perceived space 
means simply its fragmentariness, its want of absolute 
reality, i.c., of self-explaining or self-existent character. 
This is the view that may be learnt from Kant’s deeper 
thought; but traces of the other view are undeniably 
to be detected in the Transcendental /Esthetic: space is 
then a mere phenomenon, i.c., sensations by being taken 
up into the mental form of spatial perception become 
as it were a veil shutting us out from the real nature 
of the causal agencies which produce the sensations. 
The same remark applies to perceived time. Now 
time is a form of ‘inner sense’ as well as of ‘outer 
sense ’ ; thus we know even our own conscious states 
merely as phenomena and not as they are ‘ in them¬ 
selves.’ 1 This is surely a rcductio ad absurdum of the 
relativistic superstition. 

(iii.) We are bound to take the deeper view of the 
Ding an sick , according to which it is the ultimate 
Ground of existence—the object of reference in logical 
and scientific judgments. 

Hitherto we have been examining the ‘Idealism, 
which Kant is controverting, in respect of sense-know¬ 
ledge—as facing, so to speak, towards sentience. In 

1 Cf. Caird, vol. i. p. 606. 
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this case it is a question of the relation between the 
two conscious functions regarded rather as facts than 
as modes of knowledge . As facing towards thought- 
knowledge, the theory requires to be stated in another 
form. We are now dealing with knowledge as such 
—knowledge as a native function of intelligence. The 
position would be, that our consciousness of an ob¬ 
jective system or world (the objective reference in 
thought) is some kind of logical inference and therefore 
possibly false, while our knowledge of conscious states 
as such is absolutely certain. This is the position of 



the world of extension and motion,—Kant’s ‘ pheno¬ 
mena of the outer sense,’ which are treated by Descartes 
as ‘ things in themselves,’ that is, as existing indepen¬ 
dently of all percipient consciousness under the same 
conditions (of extension and its derivatives) as they 
have when present to consciousness. Thus, since Kant 
has the ‘ Idealism ’ of Descartes in view, he does not 
consider the question under its two aspects of Per¬ 
ception and Thought. 1 Por he seems to combine two 
attempts ; to show that external perception (of spatial 
objects) is no less real, as a matter of fact, than in¬ 
ternal perception ; and to show that our intellectual 
awareness of an objective (relatively independent) 
world is no less certain, as a matter of knowledge, 
than our awareness of our conscious processes as such. 
Hence he has been supposed to be meaning to prove 
the reality of the Ding an sicli , and even to be trying to 
prove that the Ding an sich consists of objects in space. 
The latter notion is absurd in view of Kant’s general 

1 I hope that in the present section and in ch. iii. I have made it clear 
that this is no distinction of two separate functions, but of two degrees in 
the operation of one function. 
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doctrine ; and I may take it as proven, by the exposi¬ 
tions of Professor Adamson and Dr Caird, that he is 
not concerned to prove the reality of the Ding an sich . 1 

The objective knowledge which Kant has in view is 
acquired by the interpretation of phenomena through 
certain principles, which are produced by the structure 
of intelligence as it grows, just as the growth of a living 
body consists in the production of vital organs. The 
most essential of these principles are those by which 
the relations of substantiality, causality, and reciprocity 
are established. The last of these, according to the 
doctrine of the K. d. R. V., is the highest ‘category’ 
(interpretative principle) of objective or scientific know¬ 
ledge. By the establishment of these relations thought 
organises sentience into knowledge. If asked to give, 
in a few words, a definition of the sentient side of 
consciousness, I should say : the more we know , the 
more we know it. It is the immediate presence of 
Reality in us which thought inevitably begins by 
shattering and making into an apparent barrier between 
us and the truth of Reality. Before reading the objective 
categories into the aireipov of sentience, our intelligence 
forms it in such a way that it becomes present to us 
under the conditions of space and time. As we have 
seen (ch. iii., Appendix ; and elsewhere), we are not pre¬ 
cluded from supposing that in sentience there are real 
differences which intelligence transforms into relations 
and distinctions between terms. Now there are certain 
time-relations in whose intellectual formation lies the 
germ of the three fundamental categories which make 

1 In ch. iii. (Appendix) I have shown that the real objective world (the 
world of reference in Judgment) is not adequately represented either by 
Kant’s ‘outer phenomena’ or by his ‘thing in itself,’ for, as it seems to me, 
he assigns a partly false position to both of these,—even when we discard 
the erroneous line of thought to which I have just referred (ii.) 
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scientific knowledge possible : the lower use of intelli¬ 
gence prepares the way for the higher. These time- 
relations, which Kant calls schemata , are as follows : 
(1) Permanence. A group of qualities, remaining (on 
the whole) coherent in the same manner, is the first 
foothold, as it were, which intelligence finds in interpre¬ 
ting by the principle of substantiality ; or, on our view 
(ch. iii.), by the principle of individuality. Kant does 
not contemplate this view, but it at once adapts itself 
to his doctrine here. In the growth of knowledge such 
provisional interpretations have constantly to be broken 
up ; but if there were no such permanent coherences 
we could never begin to refer the conception of indivi¬ 
duality to the real. (2) Succession. If there were no 
general uniformities of succession in the events of ex¬ 
perience, it would be impossible to interpret them by 
the principle of causality— i.c., to think of one individ¬ 
uality as affecting another. Here, again, to a great 
extent the starting-point is provisional, and may be 
entirely reconstructed with the growth of knowledge. 
(3) Coexistence. In addition to these (roughly speaking) 
recurring relations 1 of antecedence and consequence, 
there are recurring relations of coexistence, which form 
the provisional starting-point for interpreting things as 
reciprocally acting on one another. The provisional 
footholds in every case are, as we have said, themselves 
formed by intelligence in a lower function of it; the 
products of the lower function are broken up and re¬ 
constructed by the higher. 

1 I say ‘ roughly speaking,’ to mark off this view from that of Positivism, 
which regards these uniformities as so universal and regular as to admit of 
systematic codification (scientific knowledge). This seems a pure fiction : 
cf. Balfour, Foundations of Belief\ p. 130. Knowledge consists, not in 
systematising these relations, but in penetrating through them to something 
deeper. 
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The foregoing is a very compressed statement of 
Kant’s view with regard to scientific knowledge as 
based on ‘ outer experience.’ What then is to be said 
of our knowledge of ‘ inner experience,’ in time only, 
which Kant begins by treating as parallel to ‘outer’? 
In the first edition he leaves us to suppose that the 
same principles of explanation (substance, causality, 
reciprocity) are applicable to inner experience, to our 
successive conscious states. But this is evidently 
impossible, for if ‘inner states’ are merely in time, 
the conditions for their interpretation through the 
categories are wanting. 1 Thus, if we have any know¬ 
ledge of ourselves at all, it is not parallel to the 
scientific knowledge of ‘ outer ’ events,—a conclusion at 
which we have already arrived (i.) This, as Dr Caird 
has shown, is Kant’s view in the second edition : the 
scientific use of the categories of the understanding 
applies only to outer experience. Self-consciousness 
means essentially a consciousness of the process on our 
part by which knowledge of the world around us is 
realised. “ The former consciousness,” says Kant in 
effect, “ is a consciousness of what was involved in the 
latter,—a consciousness of that determination of the 
inner life of the subject by which knowledge of an 
object is realised. Properly speaking, it is only in this 
last reflection that the distinction of inner and outer 
experience [i.c., of self-knowledge and world-knowledge] 
emerges, while at the same time they are seen to be 
correlates of each other.” 2 This is essentially Kant’s 
reply to the Cartesian doctrine. Logically taken, 
Kant’s view signifies that the whole self of man is 
exhaustively realised in scientific knowledge through 
the categories, with ‘ reciprocity ’ as the limit of such 

1 Cf. Adamson's Kant, p. 68. 2 Caird, vol. i. p. 616. 
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knowledge : or it signifies that we have no awareness 
of any other function of our nature but this. On Kant’s 
own showing such a view is thoroughly inadequate and 
one-sided; for he speaks of feeling (pleasure and pain) 
and will, die gar uicJit Erkcnntnissc sind; how do we 
become aware of these ? And again, we are conscious 
of ethical obligation and of beauty, each (as it were) 
from a superpersonal source ; and these directions of 
our activity—to the consideration of which Kant devotes 
two separate treatises—cannot be brought under the 
head of scientific knowledge. What precisely is the 
defect in Kant’s view of self-knowledge ? 

Dr Caird says : “ Kant’s argument really points to 
two ‘ aspects ’ of experience, regarded as a determina¬ 
tion of objects [in the way of knowledge] and regarded 
as involving a subjective process: in this point of view, 
self-knowledge is simply world-knowledge under a re¬ 
flection that brings the two sides into relation with 
each other. But Kant continually speaks as if it were 
a distinction of two objects in one experience, though he 
qualifies this by pointing out that the object of self- 
knowledge cannot be determined in the same way as 
the objects of world-knowledge. The inadequacy, how¬ 
ever, belongs not to the object of self-knowledge but to 
the categories under which it is proposed to bring it ; 
as self-knowledge is world-knowledge and something 
more, it requires higher categories to explain it.” 1 But 
how are these categories derived ? Have we corrected 
the inadequacy of Kant’s view,—that self-consciousness 
is wholly realised in the consciousness of scientific 
knowledge,—when we have made this consciousness of 

1 Op. cit• , vol. i. p. 637. In this passage I have ventured to substitute 
« self-knowledge * and ‘ world-knowledge ’ respectively for * inner experi¬ 
ence ’ and ‘outer experience.’ 
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objective cognition mean a consciousness of the implica¬ 
tions and presuppositions of science about the universe, 
that the universe is an ‘ intelligible system,’ and so on ? 
More than once, through the preceding chapters, we 
have come in contact with this view. A fuller state¬ 
ment of the grounds on which we reject it must be 
reserved for the two chapters which follow. 



BIOLOGICAL THEORIES OF EVOLUTION. 





APPENDIX. 

ON BIOLOGICAL THEORIES OF EVOLUTION. 

In what follows I shall have to trespass, slightly, in the 
domain of the specialist. It is necessary to protest against 
the idea that no one can profitably discuss the validity of a 
scientific theory unless he is familiar with all the specialised 
inquiries included in that science. When all is said that 
deference to authority demands, the fact remains that before a 
theory can be true it must be sufficiently clear, distinct, and 
coherent to be intelligible ; and from this point of view it may 
best be tested by one who is in the first place not a specialist, 
but a clear and accurate thinker. It is astonishing to observe 
the unwillingness of the most able special students to engage 
in necessary criticism of this kind ; constant concentration on 
the details seems to obscure the importance of obtaining a 
clear view of the whole. Yet unless the details are viewed 
in their connection with one another and as a whole, there can 
be no scientific truth — no explanation of anything. Plato 
was surely right when he said that true science consists in 
seeing things together. 

We have already dwelt on the unscientific character of the 
tempting assumption, that because particular organic processes 
can be most profitably investigated by being practically treated 
as if they were resolvable into their mechanical co?iditio?is , 
therefore the organism of whose life these processes form a 
part can be explained in terms of mechanical agents. Pro¬ 
fessor Sanderson—in his address to the British Association, 
to which I have elsewhere referred—brings out with admirable 
clearness two things : it is true, on the one hand, that par¬ 
ticular factors in the vital process, when isolated, may be 
made more intelligible by being treated as purely physical and 
chemical; but it is equally true, on the other hand, that the 
co-ordination of these factors cannot ever, as far as we can 
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see, be so explained. Professor Sanderson definitely adopts 
the standpoint of a naturalist known as Treviranus, who 
(writing early in the present century) was the first to formulate 
the idea of a science of life. I reviranus held that science 
cannot explain the origin of organic life, but must begin 
by assuming it ; and he found that the fundamental character¬ 
istic of organic life is, that the activities of each living creature 
are made in the interests of itself as a whole. The least 
that we can mean when we speak of an organism is, a being 
whose actions evince adaptation or purposiveness / this is the 
notion on which biology and physiology are built. Let us 
then state fully this principle that life must at least involve 
‘adaptation.’ (i) It signifies that every organism is a unity, 
/.<>., not a mere aggregate of parts which are capable of exist¬ 
ing separately without losing their character, but a system¬ 
atised unity of members, each of which, as the organism 
develops, appears with a distinct place and function. Each 
member is useless apart from the whole; an amputated limb 
is not even a limb. The unique way in which these members 
belong together—a way entirely different from that in which 
the parts of a material body belong together—- is what is 
meant by the unity of the organism. (2) It also signifies that 
every organism is able to maintain itself,—the ‘ unity ’ involves 
within it some source of activity such that it is self-sustained: 
activity, as Professor Sanderson remarked, is an essential 
attribute of the organism, indispensable for its growth, and 
not merely a series of incidents in that growth. This charac¬ 
teristic appears first in the way in which the creature adapts 
itself to changes in the surrounding circumstances which affect 
it. Vet not only must the creature be capable of thus re¬ 
sponding to its outward experience, but it must also be capa¬ 
ble of acting in advance of its experience ; it has to search, 
work, and struggle for the means of existence. For the 
animal’s experience is in part made by its own activity ; in 
learning ‘ from experience ’ it is really learning from the 
consequences of its own acts—it makes experiments, so to 
speak, and learns by trying ; and the ‘ trying,’ therefore, cannot 
be prompted merely from without. Actions of this kind, 
whose origination cannot be explained by reference to the 
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experience of the single organism , 1 belong to the class which 
we have called ‘ primarily automatic.’ 

A harder question now arises : Can these actions find their 
explanation in the experience of the race,—can we say that 
the race as a whole has been completely moulded by the 
physical conditions of its life? This theory, as we know, has 
been prominently put forward and worked out in all depart¬ 
ments of Biology, Psychology, Sociology . 2 But it is just 
with respect to the history of the race that its utter inadequacy 
is most apparent. We might anticipate that it would be so, 
for as Professor James most forcibly points out, in a passage 
which I have elsewhere quoted, on such a hypothesis all 
living creatures should have been substantially alike, since 
“ experience, the constant shaper, is a constant fact.” Indeed 
it is the fact of the evolutionary specification of organisms 
which shows us that while it is impossible to explain the 
development of an individual organism as being moulded 
entirely from without, it is more than impossible—it is absurd 
—to explain the development of the race in this way. 

The discussion of race-evolution is now passing into a new 
phase. Until recently, Evolution and Natural Selection were 
regarded as convertible terms ; and both—in the view of most 
educated persons who were unfamiliar with the evolution of 
the evolutionary theory 3 — meant simply the doctrines con¬ 
tained in Darwin’s Origin of Species and Descent of Alan. But 
in reality it is of great importance to distinguish the doctrine 
of Organic Evolution—the doctrine that all living creatures 
(including man) are descended from a common ancestry, and 
are blood-relations of one another—from Natural Selection, 
which is thought to be the process, or one of the processes, 
by which this evolution was brought about. The distinction 
between them is enforced by Romanes, Spencer, Wallace, 
Huxley, and others; nevertheless there has been a great 
tendency to regard the two principles as identical. This iden¬ 
tification is implied in the works of Darwin, and in many 

1 In these cases, the * experience * means only the physical effects of the 
environment. 

2 I refer of course to Mr Spencer’s system. 

3 Cf. H. F. Osborn, From the Greeks to Darwin. 

U 
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passages in the writings of Romanes himself: whenever, for 
instance, arguments for or against Organic Evolution are 
treated as if they were therefore for or against Natural Selec¬ 
tion. But at present not only is the distinction being recog¬ 
nised, but the claim of Natural Selection to be even the pre¬ 
dominant factor of evolution is being questioned, and the 
influence of other factors is being more and more asserted. 
Organic evolution is passing from the region of theories to 
that of proved facts . 1 It is supported mainly by four converg¬ 
ing lines of evidence : the geographical distribution of species; 
the maimer of development of the individual organism, espe¬ 
cially in its earlier stages (Comparative Embryology); the 
character and distribution of fossil remains of extinct species 
(Palaeontology); and the tree-like ramifications in which 
species may be arranged when naturally classified. 

The theory of Natural Selection starts with the fact that 
slight variations of the offspring from the parent - form are 
‘ inevitably and necessarily ’ associated with physiological repro¬ 
duction ; it assumes that the fertility of organic beings over 
a limited area must lead to a struggle for existence; that 
this struggle for existence must exercise, among these multi¬ 
tudinous slightly varying forms, a selective influence analogous 
to that practised by the cattle-breeder and the pigeon-fancier, 
preserving those which have a slight advantage in the struggle. 
The theory which regards Natural Selection, so understood, 
as the only means of modification has been called by Romanes 
the ‘Neo-Darwinian’ or ‘Ultra-Darwinian’ theory, inasmuch 
as Darwin himself did not hold it, and departed further from 
it in his later than in his earlier work . 2 Let us briefly notice 
the defects of the ‘ Ultra - Darwinian ’ theory. It involves 
three principles : variation, heredity, multiplication and com¬ 
petition. 

(i)The theory requires us to assume that the variations 
which occur in connection with reproduction are continuous, 
and that each is slight in amount ; transmutation is the result 
of the continuous summation, through heredity, of the small 
variations which survive. Now there are many facts which 

1 Cf. Romanes, Dar?uin and after Darwin, cl), i. to vi. (vol. i.) 

2 Ibid., vol. ii., Introduction ; and Spencer, Factors of Organic 
Evolution. 
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show that the variations are not always slight in amount ; this 
is the contention of Messrs Galton and Bateson, the latter 
of whom has dealt with the question in an exhaustive work 
entitled Materials for the Study of Variation. There is real 
evidence of the appearance and continued procreation of 
abrupt modifications of structure ; an animal may be born 
which differs fiom its parents sufficiently to constitute it a new 
variety or even a new species, and which is endowed with the 
power of impressing its likeness upon its offspring. Further, 
since every organism is a self-maintaining unity of co-ordinated 
parts, a variation in the function of any part may affect that 
of others, and thus as it were may increase itself. Of course 
the principle called the survival of the fittest applies to these 
definite variations,—according as they are distinctly favour¬ 
able or unfavourable to the continued existence of the animal 
in the given surroundings. 

(2) With regard to heredity, we must bear in mind the 
significance of the fact that the laws of hereditary transmission 
are far from being understood. There is a great controversy 
going on, as we all know, on the question, How much can be 
transmitted from parent to offspring ? On the one side there 
is the extreme view, identified with the name of Weismann, 
that no characteristic acquired by an individual during its 
own life - time can be inherited by its offspring : so that 
no creature can transmit more to its progeny than its own 
progenitors transmitted to it; and on the other side, the view 
of Spencer and many other authorities that there is a general 
tendency to the transmission of acquired characteristics. The 
question is at present in a most unsatisfactory state,—which 
is owing in no small degree to the continual modifications 
Weismann has been making in his theories. We have to 
distinguish biological from social inheritance. In all questions 
arising out of the history of human society, the social factor 
in heredity is of much greater importance than the biological. 
The former has nothing to do with biological relations : 
it depends on the education and training and social atmos¬ 
phere and environment in which individual minds grow; and 
by which their characters, ideas, and opinions are influenced. 
In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the assumption 
was continually made that all differences between human 
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beings were due to differences in education and environment, 
social and material. The influence of this idea is seen in 
Locke’s theory of the infant mind as a tabula rasa, and in 
some of the assumptions on which Robert Owen based his 
philanthropic schemes. This extreme view is now generally 
abandoned ; but we must avoid the opposite extreme of ex¬ 
aggerating the biological factor or undervaluing the importance 
of the sociological, and above all the error of identifying 
the latter with the former. The great part played by the 
latter in human society is chiefly due to the possibility of 
language, and the consequent storing up of past experience in 
the form of oral tradition (conscious or unconscious) and in 
writing ; and this is not all. Hence all controversies regard¬ 
ing heredity have to be fought out in the region of the lowest 
animals, where the social factor—if it exists at all—is at a 
minimum. Accordingly it is in this region that facts for 
and against ‘Weismannism’ are being hunted for. In the 
meantime those who are not specialists but who have to take 
up some position as regards this question may, it appears, 
reasonably assume that the truth lies nearer the Spencerian 
side. The strongest theoretic objection to ‘ Weismannism ’ 
is the enormous amount of work it is obliged to assign to 
Natural Selection, and its unconditional exclusion of the 
‘ Lamarckian factors.’ 

(3) The essence of the ultra-Darwinian theory lies in its 
conception of selective survival resulting from a struggle for 
existence. In this there are at least the following weak 
points : (a) 'Pile extent of the fertility of organic life, implied 
in the current phrase “increase in a geometrical ratio,” may 
easily be much exaggerated. Where the ‘ tendency ’ to such 
increase is realised , we must ask whether it is to the advan¬ 
tage of such a prosperous race to be modified at all. As 
a rule, it could hardly be realised, for disease and a crowd of 
enemies, for whom the increase would mean a feast, would 
bring a destruction which would not be discriminative in the 
sense required by the theory, (b) Much of the destruction 
which takes place in nature is not discriminative in the sense 
required,—apart from the fertility of organic life ; it constantly 
happens that those who are physically the strongest and most 
gifted of a race are destroyed by accidents. Such an element 
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of accident must always enter largely into the pursuit of 
victims by animals of prey. On the other hand, there are 
other modes of selection than ‘ Natural Selection,’ which do 
not like the latter act by life and death ; for in this con¬ 
nection, ‘ selection ’ means isolation of similar favourable varia¬ 
tions for breeding purposes, and this may occur by other 
means than the death of the unfavoured, (c) If these and 
similar assumptions cannot be shown to be realised in any 
limited space or time, we cannot anticipate that they will be 
realised ‘on the whole’ or ‘in the long run.’ This might 
seem sufficiently obvious had not such authorities as Darwin 
and Wallace expressly maintained the contrary, (d) The 
theory assumes that there is always a />e//um omnium contra 
omnes acting in its most severe form between individuals of 
the same species. This idea permeates Darwin’s work ; and 
yet there is a great question, whether it is not entirely errone¬ 
ous. When such internal physical struggle does take place, 
it is disastrous to the welfare of the species ; its severity is 
greatly modified, and sometimes the ‘ struggle ’ is almost elim¬ 
inated, by the conditions of gregariousness and co - opera¬ 
tion. Undoubtedly a struggle for existence, in a sense, is 
always going on. Every living creature at every moment of 
its life is consuming its energies even in merely existing, and 
vigorous efforts are continually necessary to maintain its exist¬ 
ence,—efforts directed now against other animals, now against 
physical obstacles. But this is not the incessant mutual war 
which the theory assumes. ( e ) Quite apart from any kind of 
‘ selection,’ external circumstances may exercise a direct trans¬ 
forming influence on the organism. 1 

(4) The origin of Instinct has been thought to be one of 
the “ best illustrations ” of Natural Selection. We should say 
rather that it affords the best illustration of how this Darwin¬ 
ian factor requires to be supplemented by the Lamarckian. 
The attempt to explain instinct by Natural Selection alone 
ignores the fact—which we have no reason to doubt—that 

1 The points stated in this paragraph are elaborated in an able and pains¬ 
taking but very involved and diffuse criticism of the Darwinian view, 
Natzire versus Natural Selection , by C. C. Coe. The author seriously over¬ 
states his case in maintaining—as he appears to do—that Natural Selection 
plays 710 part in the evolution of species. 
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wherever life lias begun, there consciousness has begun ; and 
where consciousness has begun, there is feeling (pleasure and 
pain) and action in response to feeling. When the develop¬ 
ment of consciousness has fairly begun — where feeling, 
action, and sensation are differentiated — then all action 
seems prompted by and executed in response to movements 
of feeling and desire ; the action is the more ‘ instinctive ’ 


according as the perceptions and ideas that arouse the feeling 
are more obscure; it is the more ‘intelligent’ or ‘rational’ 
the more clearly the cause of the feeling is apprehended. 
We then see that there may be another kind of selection— 
‘ subjective ’ or ‘ psychological ’ selection it may be called— 
where the animal ‘ selects ’ the action which relieves a pain or 
procures a pleasure. By such means habits may be formed 
which modify organic structure. This seems the real signifi¬ 
cance of the principle of ‘ use - inheritance,’ — the inherited 
effects of use and disuse. On the other hand, the further we 
go back to the beginning of life, the nearer the consciousness 
is to being a state of pure sentience, and the more room 
there is for Natural Selection to act on the randotn movements 
of a merely sentient organism. 


Thus on the whole it seems clear, and no doubt will be 
more widely recognised, that no one theory can hold the field 
to the exclusion of others. And, upon examination, does it 
not appear a merely verbal question to ask which principle 
is the ‘most important’? If there are satisfactory reasons 
for holding that the principle represents a vera causa , there 
seems no meaning in the attempt to determine whether it, or 
some other, contributes most to the total result. 




CHAPTER VI. 

THE METHOD OF ETHICS. 


‘‘ Moralists are too apt to push their prescriptions upon the healthy, 
instead of reserving them for disease : to invent artificial reasons for what 
everybody, unless annoyed by exhortation, will do of his own accord ; and 
to fancy themselves the improvers of Nature, rather than her vindicators 
and interpreters.”—J ames Martineau. 

The subject of the present Essay arises out of the 
following well-worn topics, with regard to which I 
propose to discuss certain possible conclusions: In 
what sense is Ethics a science ?—how does it stand in 
relation to phenomena as they exist ?—in what respects 
does its characteristic method agree with or differ from 
that of the special sciences? In this connection, by 
the ‘ special ’ sciences I understand, as is usual, the 
four fundamental branches of knowledge,—Mechanics 
and Physics, Chemistry, Biology and Physiology, 
Psychology. These are fundamental, because every 
variety of known natural activity is exhausted in them. 
Such branches of knowledge as Botany, Zoology, 
Geology, Astronomy, are partly limited to description 
and classification of objects, and partly consist in 
applications of principles borrowed from the four 
fundamental sciences. 
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§ i. We may start with the definition of Ethics as 
having for its subject-matter the ultimate End or pur¬ 
pose, the supreme Ideal of human life. With regard 
to such an End, the following questions arise: (i) 
What is the ground for affirming that there is an 
ultimate End or Ideal ? What indeed do we mean by 
End or purpose ? (2) How far can we bring the End 

into clear consciousness, or get it stated in terms of 
our actual conscious experience ? It will be evident 
that the terms in which we state it must derive all 
their meaning from reference to the actual facts of our 
inner experience ; otherwise they could have no mean¬ 
ing. (3) How do the accepted moral rules stand in 
relation to the End ? In what sense, if any, can 
they be ‘ deduced ’ from it, or criticised in the light 
of it? Now, if we do accept the ‘ teleological ’ view 
that there is a supreme Ideal of human life, a 
supreme standard of Worth or Value, 1 then we must 
critically establish the grounds of it. It is too 
great an assumption to be practically taken for 
granted; and, as will be seen, if we are not to do 
that, we cannot separate Ethics from Metaphysics, 
although for our present purpose we need not do 
more than work with a forward look towards that 
dangerous and trackless region. We do not pro¬ 

pose immediately to investigate the ultimate grounds 
for belief in a highest End of Life, but rather to 
estimate the place and function of the conception in 
Ethical Theory. 

Professor Sidgwick, in his Methods of Ethics , seems 
satisfied to accept as valid the idea of a general or 
ultimate Good, simply because it is current in ordinary 

1 The former of the two words is doubtless more appropriate for this 
conception : it is so employed by Lotze and Herbart ( Werth ). 
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thought. 1 He apparently adopts it just because 
moralists have been in the habit of theorising, and 
practical people of talking and thinking, as if there 
were an ultimate Good. Finding no general agree¬ 
ment as to what it is, he enters on the task of precisely 
defining its nature. He tacitly assumes that the only 
significant use of the conception for Ethics is that we 
may deduce practical rules of conduct from it, and to 
a great extent justify by it the accepted rules; the sole 
object of bringing it into clear consciousness is that it 
may afford practical guidance. Hence the conclusion, 
that in so far as Virtue is a constituent of the ultimate 
Good for man, our “reason in relation to practice ” is 
landed in a circle. In other words : in so far as the 
supreme Good consists in Virtuous conduct—defined 
as obedience to moral rules—we cannot deduce rules of 
Virtue from it, unless we know them already : neither 
can we defend the accepted rules by appealing to the 
conception of the supreme Good, for that would be to 
defend them by appealing to themselves. The conten¬ 
tion may be illustrated by reference to a passage in 
the History of Ethics, 2 where, after remarking that 
Cumberland’s conception of ‘ The Good ’ includes 
“not merely Happiness in the ordinary sense, but 
Perfection,” Professor Sidgwick observes: “he does 
not even define Perfection so as to strictly exclude from 
it the notion of Moral Perfection or Virtue, and so save 
his explanation of morality from an obvious logical 
circle.” This is almost a reductio ad absurdum , for 
it follows that we cannot ‘ explain morality ’ unless all 
ideas of a distinctively Moral Perfection are excluded 
from our notion of Perfection as a supreme ethical 
End. But from another, and perhaps a juster, point 

1 Op. cit.y bk. i. ch. ix.; bk. iii. ch. xiv. 2 Ch. iv. § 4. 
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of view, such a result may be regarded as a reductio ad 
absurdum of that idea of moral Perfection which makes 
it consist essentially in obedience to certain abstract 
laws of conduct; for it is only with respect to the 
justification of these laws as a sufficient and complete 
account of morality, that the logical difficulty in ques¬ 
tion arises. Professor Sidgwick does not seek for any 
deeper conception of the nature of Virtue : accordingly, 
in the fifth edition of the Methods of Ethics we find 
him still adopting the position that it is evidently 
unreasonable to regard Virtue as having any more 
than a quite subordinate place as a constituent of the 
Good : he therefore proceeds to argue that the Good 
must consist in ‘ happiness ' in the Utilitarian—not the 
ordinary—sense of that word : the sense in which it 
signifies Pleasure valued only according to its quantity. 

Looking at tHe general course of Professor Sidgwick’s 
argument, we find some interesting reflections arising 
out of it. What is ultimately good or desirable must be 
realised in personal lives—it must be some form of desir¬ 
able consciousness ; mere preservation of life—whether 
in the sense of the individual life or the life of the 
species, or the efficiency of the social organisation—is 
not good in itself, unless the life is accompanied by 
some form of desirable consciousness. Again, Reason 
is impartial, and bids us have regard not merely for 
our present good of the moment, but for our good on 
the whole; and not merely for our individual good 
on the whole, but the general good. When stated as 
self-evident rational principles, these maxims assume 
the negative form : if some present good of mine is 
to be regarded as of greater worth than some good 
that I can attain in the future, it must be for a reason 
other than the mere fact that the one is present and 
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the other future ; and similarly, if some -rood that I 
can attain for myself is to bo regarded as of greater 
worth than some possible good in which another has 
the chief share, it must be for a reason other than the 
mere fact that he and I are different persons. So far, 
doubtless, all will agree; but what seems to be the 
most essentially necessary link in the proof of the 
Utilitarian principle now emerges, and turns out to be 
the weakest. Desirable consciousness must signify 
cither happiness merely, or certain “ objective relations 
of the conscious mind,”—for instance, Truth, Beauty, 
Preedom (in the sense of Rational action for its own 
sake) : these are often sought after as ultimately desir¬ 
able. But can these be conceived as ‘ alternatives ’ in 
the sense of being distinct classes from which we must 
choose one to the exclusion of the others ? Is it not 
essentially unreasonable to judge the desirability of any 
conscious state by reference to what is only one element 
in that consciousness ? In fact, if the accepted psycho¬ 
logical analysis of mind is correct, such disjunctions 
as those adduced by Professor Sidgwick are seen to be 
wholly invalid. 1 The alternatives are not only not 
exclusive, but it is their very nature to be inseparable 
accompaniments of one another. The Hedonistic doc¬ 
trine of ‘ pleasure for pleasure’s sake ’ is a mutilation 
of our nature. The natural consequence of the view 
that “ what is ultimately desirable must be some form 
of desirable consciousness,” would be to inquire what 
the nature of consciousness really is, — what are its 
essential constitutive functions : and to take as the 
ethical End, the promotion of the highest efficiency of 

1 The phrase * accepted ’ needs slight qualification, owing to the exist¬ 
ence of such a theory as that of Horwicz, who regards Feeling as the basal 
element of mind out of which the others emerge. 
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these functions in their organic unity. 1 I do not imply 
that this is an adequate statement of the End : as it 
stands, it suggests merely that instead of taking Feel¬ 
ing by itself, we should take a combination of Feeling, 
Will, and Intellect. So stated, it would be a perfectly 
barren conception ; but I introduced it only as pointing 
in the right direction,—the realisation of our nature 
as a whole. 

It has been observed that Common Sense has an 
aversion to admitting Pleasure as the supreme End 
and standard of right conduct ; and Professor Sidgwick 
endeavours to account for this by pointing out, inter 
alia , that the word Pleasure is not ordinarily used, as it 
is by the Utilitarian, to include all kinds of pleasant 
feeling ; it suggests rather the commoner and coarser 
kinds of such feelings. But is it not just this classing 
together of all kinds of ‘ pleasant feeling ’ as of equal 
qualitative worth, for purposes of ethical valuation— 
whatever be their ‘ causes,’ or the facts conditioning 
and arousing the pleasures—that Common Sense ob¬ 
jects to ? Professor Sidgwick speaks further of the 
‘ vastness ’ and ‘ comparative security ’ of the End of 
Utilitarianism; but in reality it is as ‘ shifting and 
insecure ’ as that of Egoism. What does the General 
Happiness mean, on such a view ? Simply a more or 
less pleasant feeling on the part of each one of a vast 
number of numerically distinct individuals. Now if we 
ignore any qualitative distinctions of higher and lower 
among feelings, we must recognise that feeling is not 
only the very element of consciousness in which indi¬ 
viduals differ most from one another when their circum¬ 
stances are the same, but is also the most shifting, 

1 If it be objected that this is to confuse Psychology and Ethics, I should 
take the liberty of “ doubting whether the objector can understand.’ 5 
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insecure, and unreliable element in the consciousness 
of each individual. An aggregate of such elements 
may be ‘ vast ’ but can hardly be ‘ comparatively 
secure.’ We are told 1 that “ it is the Utilitarian’s 
duty at once to support generally, and to rectify in 
detail, the morality of Common Sense; and the meth¬ 
od of pure empirical Hedonism [calculation of the 
probable consequences, in the way of pleasure and 
pain, of a proposed act] seems to be the only one which 
he can at present use in the reasonings which finally 
determine the nature of this rectification.” The 
defects of the morality of Common Sense lie in the 
want of precision in its principles, as shown in 
Book iii. But in Book ii. Professor Sidgwick has 
investigated very thoroughly the vagueness and un¬ 
certainty of the method of ‘empirical Hedonism,’ and 
it does not appear to be superior to that of Intuition- 
i sm ,— certainly not so superior in exactness as to be 
capable of correcting details in the latter. 

Above all, there is the discrepancy between the End 
for the individual and the End for the community 
Over against the “ ultimate good of the universe of 
sentient beings ” — a vast aggregate of numerically 
distinct and absolutely fluctuating atoms of feeling- 
stands the ultimate End of the individual s conduct . 
conformity to Reason. He is to seek the general 
‘ Happiness ’ solely because the latter—supposing that 
the proof of the Hedonistic principle is valid is the 
only reasonable interpretation of the general good. • The 
reasonableness of this interpretation is open to much 
question, as we have seen ; but, waiving all objections 
on that side, there remains the question : Why am 
to sacrifice my own pleasure by obeying the dictates o 

1 Book iv. ch. v. § 1. 
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Reason, when, so far as the standard of my conduct 
goes, I treat my fellow-men as though they had no 
Reason—as merely feeling beings ? What is Reason, 
that I should listen to her voice when thus practically 
denying herself? Professor Sidgwick notices this 
objection, but does not appear adequately to appre¬ 
hend its force. It has been remarked by more than 
one writer that when we consider the real foundations 
of Professor Sidgwick’s Utilitarianism, we find that it 
is not hedonistic at bottom ; its motto is not ‘ Pleasure 
for Pleasure's sake,’ but ‘ Pleasure for Reason's sake.’ 
We are to act on certain principles because it is reason¬ 
able to do so ; in other words, the dictation of Reason is 
the supreme authority and standard of ethical worth. 

binally, it is necessary to bear in mind the distinction 
between Utilitarianism as a practical method , and as a 
theoretical system rationally complete. Professor Sidg¬ 
wick defends it in the latter sense, and the difficulties 
we have been considering are incident to this view of 
the matter. But as a practical method, the Utilitarian 
principle stands on a different footing and needs no 
defence. This appears when we regard it as enjoining 
the prevention of pain and suffering, and the removal 
of their sources. We need no system, no ‘calculus,’ 
for this; nor have any theoretical difficulties the 
slightest significance in this purely practical sphere: 
in every case, solvitur ambulando. We must observe, 
however, that the real ground of the authority of this 
aim is not ‘ hedonistic ’ ; it rests in the fact that pain, 
especially physical pain, is a hindrance to the higher 
development of personality on the part of those who 
suffer it, and a degradation of personality on the part 
of those who inflict it, when it is inflicted by persons. 

It would be irrelevant for my present purpose to 
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dwell further on the impossibility of ‘ Rational Hedon¬ 
ism,’ in the form in which Professor Sidgwick has 
presented it ; and his is the first serious attempt to 
make the theory complete and coherent. It will 
hardly be claimed that these qualities attach to the 
Utilitarianism of Bentham and Mill. Probably all 
capable thinkers will now agree that the older theory 
failed because, as Dr Martineau has put it, from ‘ each 
for himself* to ‘each for all’ there is ‘no road,’ or 
none that Bentham, Mill, and their followers could 
find. Green has observed that the theoretic weakness 
of the system was its practical strength : its influence 
was due to its relying on the essentially democratic 
principle that ‘ each is to count for one, and no one for 
more than one.’ Professor Sidgwick supplies rational 
principles in justification of this : but his system only 
makes more evident the impossibility of regarding 
Pleasure as the only human Good. Probably the 
fundamental error in the line of argument by which 
Professor Sidgwick endeavours to support this con¬ 
clusion, lies in his treatment of the idea of Good as 
merely a ground for practical rules: I refer to this 
again, in order that the view which I am about to 
suggest may be emphasised by its contrast therewith. 
We may abandon the assumption that the only signifi¬ 
cant use of the idea of an ultimate Good, for Ethics, is 
that rules of conduct may be deduced from it; and we 
may abandon the attempt to fill in ah extra the concep¬ 
tion of the Good,—we need not take it and try whether 
Pleasure, Virtue, Knowledge, &c., will fit it or not. 
We may turn to the facts which lead us to suppose 
that there is a supreme End ; if such facts are to be 
found, they ought to show us how to ‘ fill in ’ the con¬ 
ception,—in other words, give us a clue as to the form 
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in which we may represent the End. As a preliminary, 
however, to a more exact statement of the teleological 
treatment of Ethics, I proceed to indicate a possible 
grouping of ethical inquiries, in order to observe their 

relative importance. 

§ 2. The most convenient starting-point for Ethics is 
simply the fact of moral judgment. We say of an act 
that it is ‘right,’ our ‘duty,’ ‘ought’ to be done; or 
again that it is ‘wrong,’ ‘ ought not’ to be done. We 
also recognise that there is a Good for man, which is 
believed to be realised, at least in part, in the perform¬ 
ance of duty. We have, further, certain character¬ 
istic emotions that attach to these distinctions. In 
proportion as man becomes an intelligent being, 
with the growth of civilisation, education, and (in 
general terms) with the maturing of social life, he 
manifests these ethical qualities in ways that tend to 
become similar. Now Ethics, according to the most 
general possible statement of its problem, seeks for the 
meaning of these characteristics of our nature. The 
inquiries to which this motive gives rise may pro¬ 
visionally be grouped as follows: (i) The most gen¬ 
eral questions that may be called the ‘ Metaphysic of 
Ethics,’ embracing (a) the meaning and significance of 
what is called ‘moral authority’— i.c., the experience 
of obligation and of personal origination and responsi¬ 
bility ; (b) the nature of the Good which seems to be 
realised in the performance of duty, and the possi¬ 
bility of there being a supreme Good. (2) The ultimate 
criterion of morality in conduct : the meaning or 
‘ connotation ’ of the conception of Right. Using a 
metaphor derived from formal Logic, we may say the 
general problem here is : What are the ‘ attributes of 
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rightness in conduct ? With this is connected the 
perplexing question of the precise objects of moral 
judgment: to what elements in the complex fact which 
we call ‘ voluntary action ’ or ‘ conduct ’ does the judg¬ 
ment refer ? 1 (3) The proximate criterion of morality : 
the ‘ denotation ’ of Right. The general problem here 
is, how do we find out what particular actions are 
right ? This is what is known as Applied Ethics : and 
it corresponds to Professor Sidgwick’s definition of a 
Method of Ethics. 

First of all, we must notice the relation of these 
inquiries to one another. As regards (2) and (3), it is 
evident that an answer to the former carries with it an 
answer to the latter. In dealing with (2) we should arrive 
at some kind of general conclusion, and the problem 
(3) would consist in applying this to particular cases. 
On the other hand, an answer to (3)—for instance, the 
tendency of the act to promote the greatest happiness 
of all concerned, or their deliverance from pain—does 
not necessarily carry with it an answer to (2). Thus 
Utilitarianism as a practical method may be justified, as 
we have said, while as a theoretic system it falls to 
pieces on examination. But thus, also, it is possible 
to expatiate largely in a quasi-scientific manner in the 
region of Applied Ethics without touching any of the 
deeper problems. It is more important, however, to 
observe the relation of (1) and (2). Here, again, it is 
evident that an answer to the former carries with it an 
answer to the latter, since if there is a supreme End or 
Good, right conduct must consist in promoting it. 
But it is also evident that any answer to (2) presupposes 
an at least partial answer to (1). Indeed whether (1) and 
(2) are not identical depends on the wider or narrower 

1 See Appendix at conclusion of this chapter. 

X 
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sense in which the word ‘conduct’ is understood. It 
may be taken as coextensive with the whole of con¬ 
scious activity in the widest sense—the whole of 
rational action in all directions. In this case the 
Right means the Summum Bounin , the Ideal of the 
whole life of man, as realised in conation, feeling, and 
thinking. I might illustrate by reference to Greek 
Ethics, where this view was widely taken : by Aris¬ 
totle, in particular, it was firmly held ; wellbeing, or 
euSai/xoina, according to his conception of it, was such 
an Ideal. Here question (2) becomes identical with (1). 

But we may distinguish a region of mental activity 
where obligation is commonly supposed to obtain in a 
more special way than it does in our general intellec¬ 
tual and emotional processes: the sphere of ‘ volition ’ 
as manifested in outward movements. This is ‘ con¬ 
duct ’ in the ordinary sense ; and ‘ moral obligation,’ 
as ordinarily understood, is limited more or less def¬ 
initely to this sphere. It is with ‘conduct’ in this 
narrower sense that modern, and especially English, 
Ethics has dealt. Here question (2) is a narrower 
question than (1). But it might still be maintained 
that we cannot proceed far in dealing with (2) without 
having, consciously or unconsciously, adopted some 
point of view with regard to the problems embraced 
under (1). This is a mere matter of observation : thus 
Intuitionists hold that Duty consists in obedience to 
certain moral laws, prescribing certain general kinds of 
action as obligatory ; these laws are inherent in human 
nature and are “ intuitively known to be uncondition¬ 
ally binding.” 1 Here there is apparently no reference 

1 This description is not applicable to Dr Martineau’s Intuitional theory, 
from which much of great value and suggestiveness may be learnt. See the 
Appendix to this chapter. 
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to a supreme End of Life : nevertheless these writers as 
a rule have theorised as if obedience to these laws con¬ 
stituted the highest human good. Their doctrine has 
been well summed up by Mr Bradley in the maxim— 
“ Duty for duty’s sake.” This view was explicitly 
formulated by the profoundest among them, when he 
said, “The one unconditional good is the good Will.” 1 
The view of Ethics which is here implied is open to 
much criticism. It rests on a quite illegitimate limita¬ 
tion of the meaning of 4 conduct.’ We may say that 
4 conduct ’ takes place whenever a being self-consciously 
represents some end or aim as desirable, and endeav¬ 
ours to realise it. The interest from which the desire 
springs may be primarily intellectual or artistic as well 
as 4 practical ’ in the narrower sense referred to above. 
Conduct is simply the satisfaction of any rational desire, 
that is, of any desire which consciously has an aim or 
object. This obvious fact of itself is sufficient to sug¬ 
gest that our conception of the highest Good must be 
as wide and comprehensive as that of ev^at/jbovta among 
the Greeks; it cannot therefore consist merely in cer¬ 
tain kinds of behaviour which can be prescribed by law 
as distinguished from other kinds. To take as our 
ethical aim the maxim of 44 duty for duty’s sake” is a 
mutilation of our nature, as much as to take that of 
44 pleasure for pleasure’s sake.” 

This conclusion is fully confirmed on the one hand 
by a scrutiny of the particular moral laws which are 
put forward as binding, and on the other by an examina¬ 
tion of the very idea of Law itself. The former aspect 
of the matter is investigated in the third Book of Pro¬ 
fessor Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics, where it is conclu¬ 
sively shown that the general conceptions involved in 

1 Kant, Metaphysic of Ethics^ ad init . 
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these laws—Justice, Benevolence, and the like—are in 
every case so vague that the absolute authority attrib¬ 
uted to them becomes of no effect; obscurity in the 
conception must mean uncertainty and doubt in the 
practical application. It is not denied that the broad 
outlines of these conceptions are sufficiently clear for 
many practical purposes : it would be absurd to main¬ 
tain that we are always left in doubt when attempting 
to carry out in practice the laws of Justice, Benevo¬ 
lence, Veracity, &c.; the point is that these laws are 
not precise enough to sustain the position which is 
theoretically assigned to them. But the conception of 
Law itself is sufficient to show that the jural view of 
morality—the view which makes it essentially a law or 
code of laws—is inadequate and abstract. As several 
recent writers on Ethics have urged,—the ethical con¬ 
ception of Right, or conformity with a rule or law, is 
less fundamental than that of Good, or Worth for an 
End. 1 The ‘ unit of conduct,* for ethical purposes, is 
the concrete activity of a desire — springing, as every 
desire does, from more or less definite Interest or wider 
circle of desires—which is being realised there and 
then. This activity is concrete in every particular of 
its content and its spatial and temporal relations; but 
the law is abstract and general; so that even if the 
conception involved in the Law—Justice, for example, 
or Benevolence — is clear and distinct, it cannot pos¬ 
sibly do more than cover certain general features of the 
concrete case, and therefore is not an adequate measure 
of that case. Another law may cover other features of 


1 See Mackenzie’s Manual of Ethics , Dewey’s Out lines of a Critical 
Theory of Ethics , Muirhead’s Elements oj Ethics , D’Arcey’s Short Study of 
Ethics. These form admirable introductions to Green’s great work, and to 
Dr L. Caird's Critique of the Kantian Ethics {Philosophy of Kant , vol. ii.) 
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it ; then there arises doubt and conflict, and we have 
the beginnings of Casuistry, which has been well de¬ 
scribed as “ a system of laws for the breaking of laws,” 
but which for the same reason can never be adequate 
to the infinite variety of actual circumstances. 

Our conclusion is that neither ‘ duty ’ nor ‘ pleasure ’ 
can be regarded as good ‘ for its own sake ’ ; they are 
good only in so far as they contribute to the realisation 
of the highest type of personality. 1 he first of the 
questions above distinguished is therefore the most 
fundamental : What is the supreme Ideal of human life ? 

§ 3. This problem cannot be fruitfully discussed ex¬ 
cept on the basis of psychological principles developed 
in their metaphysical bearings; for the problem of 
whether there is a supreme Ideal, and of the form 
under which we may represent it, can evidently be 
settled only by an appeal to the facts of our conscious 
experience on all its sides—to the actual constitution 
of the human mind. Its constitution is shown to us, 
at least in part, by Psychology; but we must push the 
psychological question so far that it becomes onto¬ 
logical. We cannot rest content with a conclusion 
which, though it is true ‘ for Psychology ’—true in the 
psychological reference—may yet be wholly or partly 
false in some other reference. We want to know what 
the human mind or self may become what de\elop- 
ments of its being are possible; and for this, we must 
have an at least partly true conception of what it is. In 
other words, the question of there being an ultimate 
Ideal is an ontological one ; it is, in fact, the question 
of the nature and purpose of the individual life. This 
being understood, let us examine the significance, for 
ethical theory, of the conception of such an Ideal. 
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In Psychology we distinguish three inseparable con¬ 
stituent factors of conscious life, which are present in 
every actual state of mind, and which are perhaps most 
obviously distinguishable in the movement of Desire. 
Here we have (a) the representation of the end desired, 
that is, of myself as having attained the object: this 
is an intellectual function; (b) the feeling, which is 
normally one of dissatisfaction or pain aroused by the 
contrast and discord between the present state of my¬ 
self and the state which is desired ; (c) the ‘conation/ 
striving or effort to attain this latter state : and in so 
far as it is attained the feeling changes to one of satis¬ 
faction or pleasure. It is evident that we cannot use 
this analysis as the ground of a distinction of three 
sciences,—one dealing with the Ideal of the intellectual 
factor of consciousness, one with that of the emotional, 
and one with that of the conative ; for as we have seen 
(§ i), it is an entirely illegitimate abstraction to think of 
an Ideal state of feeling or will apart from all intellec¬ 
tual or cognitive states. The three sciences, if this 
were their only ground of distinction, would have to 
be merged into one, dealing with the Ideal of human 
personality as a whole. The fact that the three con¬ 
stitutive functions are always present together in their 
organic unity, whatever be the direction in which the 
predominant interest of consciousness may tend,—the 
fact that the whole of consciousness is present in every 
direction of its activity,— is the ground for our first 
position. The Ideal of personality is One. One and 
the same Ideal determines the ethical worth of human 
conduct , in the wider sense,—whatever be the character 
of the end which the conduct realises. This, as was 
implied above, is the position of the greatest Ethical 
thinkers of ancient Greece : it is, however, the intention 
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rather than the effect of their doctrine. Only if con¬ 
sciousness consisted of powers or faculties capable of 
operating wholly or partially in independence of one 
another, would it be possible to assume that conscious 
life is governed by different unrelated ideals. 

This consideration suggests the question What, 
then, is the ground of the distinction of into 

0€cop7)TiK7], 7 rpaKTiK 7 ), and 7 roi 7 )Tt/< 7 ), which has pre\ ailed 
ever since Greek thought was at its best ? It cannot 
be illusory ; and nothing that we have said need imply 
that it is. Indefinitely numerous and various as are 
the ends with which the interests of consciousness 
connect themselves, yet they naturally fall into three 
great divisions or classes,—not classes of faculties or 
powers, but of ends or objects of desire. The acti\it) 
of consciousness may be towards the attainment of 
Truth,—accuracy in intellectual representation of fact 
and consistency in rational comprehension ; or it 
may be towards the apprehension or creation of the 
Beautiful ; or it may be ‘ practical ’ in the ordinary 
senS e,—that is, directed to the production of changes 
in the outer world entirely with a view to their effect 
on our own self and other selves. The desirableness 
of these effects is ultimately judged by the Ideal 
of personality which we are now endeavouring to 
determine; but, proximately, we see that the judg¬ 
ment of their desirableness depends on Sympathy,— 
the power of representing to one’s self the life and 
feeling of another, and the aims and tendencies of 
all sides of his nature. Sympathy in this sense is 
not a mere mode of feeling, but involves intellectual 
and emotional elements, both of which are necessary 
to the result. Let us distinguish these ‘practical 
ends as forming the sphere of morality , in the limited 
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sense . 1 We may say that every mental activity must 
be in the direction of promoting or hindering an 
end which enters into one or other of these three 
classes. 

In these facts we have the ground for our second 
position : if there is an Ideal of personality, it is 
realised by that activity of consciousness which tends 
to promote the harmonious efficiency , as a whole, of 
those functions of consciousness by which Truth is 
attained, Beauty created and appreciated, and the 
social consequences of our conduct—its effect on other 
selves—adequately comprehended. In this regard the 
most fundamental quality needed is Sympathy . 2 The 
Ideal, being One, enjoins us to increase the efficiency 
of these functions of personality in ourselves and in all 
human beings affected by our conduct. 

The practical difficulties which arise from the fact 
that these three general aims may be pursued in in¬ 
dependence of one another are very serious. It is 
not that the promotion of the Ideal—in the form in 
which we have so far determined it—for Self may 
conflict with its promotion for others: this would 
be an inadequate and misleading statement of the 
case. It would be absurd to suppose that the giving 
free play to one’s own intellectual and artistic capa¬ 
cities can ipso facto directly involve the suppression 
of those activities in others. Nor can there be any 
such direct conflict in the promotion of the distinc¬ 
tively moral end,—the third of the three aspects of 
the Ideal which we have indicated ; unless moral 

1 1 Philanthropy docs not cover all the ground intended, though it 
covers much of it. 

We shall have to dwell on the characteristics of these qualities more in 
detail in ch. vii. 
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welfare is interpreted in the strictly hedonistic sense, 
when a rational regard for one’s own pleasure and a 
like regard for the pleasure of others may dictate very 
divergent courses. But if we reject the hedonistic 
view as an unreasonable limitation and indeed a 
mutilation of our nature, this difficulty is removed. 
The real difficulty is of another kind, and consists 
essentially in the fact that the pursuit of one aspect 
of the Ideal may conflict with the pursuit of another. 
The promotion of Science and Art may directly con¬ 
flict with the promotion of morality, in the ordinary 
sense in which we have used the term. It may lead 
to a neglect to help others to realise these very capa¬ 
cities for Truth and Beauty in their nature ; and not 
only so, but the energetic cultivation of scientific 
tastes for one’s self may lead to a suppression of one’s 
own artistic capacities, and vice versa. Again, ex¬ 
clusive or prolonged devotion to Science or Art may 
lead to a suppression of our sympathetic power of com¬ 
prehending the lives of others, which is essential to 
any effective work for their welfare, whether this be 
on the part of the individual in relation to his own 
circle or on the part of the community in the direction 
of social reform. In order that any such work may 
produce fruitful results, there is needed on the part 
of those who promote it a wide and deep insight into 
human nature, beyond any scientific comprehension 
of economics or politics. This priceless acquisition 
may be wanting even with a high degree of artistic 
and literary cultivation: indeed, such cultivation, if 
made a specialty, may be directly hostile to it. On 
this account much that has been said about “ Culture 
must, I think, be condemned as thoroughly shallow. 

This problem of the mutual relations of Intellectual, 
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^Esthetic, and Moral excellence is touched upon in a 
more or less cursory manner in the ethical works to 
which we have referred ; 1 but it can hardly be said 
to receive adequate treatment in any of them. In 


endeavouring to deal with 
best begin with a critical 
gestions made towards its 


it thoroughly we should 
examination of the sug- 
solution by Plato in the 


Republic and by Aristotle in the Nichomachcan Ethics 


and the Poetics, There seems to be no gencvcil oy 
thcoYdical solution unless it be in recognition of a 
fact which our popular moralists and essayists, and 
our apostles of science, seem strangely inclined to 
forget. The human race is still in its infancy; the 
explicit development of our characteristically human 
faculties must be considered to be only in its begin- 
nin k r > hs crudest, earliest stage. It can hardly be 
maintained, even in these closing years of the nine¬ 
teenth century, that mental or even physical evolution 
has come to a stop, because we, being in it,—being 
unable to assume an)’ higher point of view,—cannot 
see in definite detail whither it tends. If, therefore, 
oui faculties are in an inchoate imperfect state, the 
actual possibilities of conflict between them need not 


prevent us from holding that with their fuller reali¬ 
sation they will appear only as different aspects of 
One harmonious progressive development. We have 
more than hints in this direction even now. The 


creations of the scientific and artistic genius do ulti¬ 
mately 4 in the long run,’ if I may use the phrase 
help the higher growth of personality on the part 
of all. It may also be maintained that as the practi¬ 
cal problems of life increase in difficulty with the wider 


See also Mr Bonar's pamphlet, The Intellectual Virtues , and Mr 
Bosanquet’s Introduction to Hegel's Philosophy of Art. 
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demands made upon our mental and physical energies 
and the growing complexity of the social organisation, 
just in the same proportion the directly practical value 
of scientific knowledge, and the failure of mere tradi¬ 
tion and custom as guides, become manifest. 

Our conclusion is, so far, that science does not 
exist ‘ for its own sake,' nor art for its own sake, 
nor morality or ‘ doing good ’ for its own sake : even 
the very phrases remind us of the dilettante, the self- 
deluded, or the hypocrite. It is for the sake of man 
that these things exist—for the sake of men, who 
find their self-realisation in the progressive attainment 
of these ends. Science, Art, Morality, are made for 
man, not he for them : but they are made by and for 
the whole man : not one of them can be permanently 
sacrificed to another, but all claim to enter into and 
form part of One harmonious whole. 1 

§ 4. It is not implied that any one ought to have 
or could have the ultimate form of the Ideal present 
to his mind in all action : but so far as he is acting 
rightly he is promoting some form of the Ideal. What 
that form must be, will depend on the actual concrete 
situation in which he finds himself; he is supplied 
with a general schema or outline — the Ideal as we 
have formulated it—which, so to speak, must be filled 
in from the details of the concrete case. This ‘ filling 
in ’ constitutes the good relatively to this particular 
case : while, relatively to the ultimate Ideal, this par¬ 
ticular good is only a small fragment of a stage in 
its realisation. The outline conception of the supreme 

1 On the other hand, in what we have said it has been implied that 
temporary sacrifice of one to another—especially of the ends of science 
and art to that of morality—is necessaiy in the present state of societ). 
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Ideal is not formless : as we have seen, we are able 
to get it stated in terms of our actual conscious 
experience. 

The function of Ethics, then, is not to supply rules, 
but to investigate the real nature of moral action in the 
complete sense of that term. Ethical theory inquires 
into the essential conditions of the life which has moral 
worth, just as Epistemology seeks for those of the 
purely intellectual life. 1 It is very satisfactory to 
observe the way in which a group of writers, some of 
whom may not object to be classed as Neo-Hegelians, 
have laid stress upon this. The position is of so much 
importance that it seems desirable to illustrate it by a 
somewhat lengthy series of quotations. Mr J. H. Muir- 
head says : “ It would be a mistake to confuse the task 
of the ethical philosopher, which is to bring the human 
end or standard of moral judgment to clear conscious¬ 
ness, with that of the ethical writer [ e.g ., of such ethical 
and political discussions as these carried on in the 
pulpit and the press], which is to make this clear 
consciousness prevail and turn it to practical account 
for the guidance of life.” 2 Similarly, Professor J. S. 
Mackenzie says : “ What seems to be needed is rather 
a critical study, . . . defining for us the ideal by which 
we are to be inspired, but leaving the particular applica¬ 
tions of it to the sensible good neighbour and citizen.” 3 
Elsewhere Professor Mackenzie says: “Just as it is 
true that we interpret experience by conceptions that 
are not merely empirical, so it is true that we judge 
conduct by an Ideal which is not merely empirical. 
To understand this Ideal is to clarify moral judgment, 

1 Cf. chapter ii. § I (the meaning of the question, what Reasoning ought 
to be) and passim. 

2 Mind , No. 7, p. 397. 


3 Ibid., No. IO, p. 200. 
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and is in that sense practical. It is not to tell us what 
in particular we are to do : it is not even to furnish 
us with general rules to be applied to particular cases. 
But assuredly it is to enlighten us with respect to the 
principles by which common - sense is to be guided 
in its practical judgments. Common - sense ... is 
guided by principles which ... it does not under¬ 
stand ; and so long as it does not understand its 
principles it is blind and blundering. It is the busi¬ 
ness of Ethics to enlighten and guide common-sense, 
to bring its underlying principles to clear conscious¬ 
ness, to criticise them, and sec within what limits they 
are valid.” 1 In Green's great work we find the matter 
stated as clearly as could be wished. In one passage 2 
there is an extreme statement which seems to suggest 
that the Ideal cannot be defined in any degree : “ Man 
can never give a sufficient account of what his un¬ 
conditional good is, because he cannot know what his 
capabilities are until they are realised. This is the ex¬ 
planation of the infirmity that has always been found 
to attach to attempted definitions of the moral Ideal. 
They are always open to the charge that there is 
employed in the definition, openly or disguisedly, the 
very notion which profession is made of defining.” 
The apparent implication of this passage is corrected 
when we compare it with the general tenor of Green’s 
doctrine; he is concerned to show that the Ideal 
cannot be completely defined, nor defined so as to de¬ 
duce rules of conduct from it. Thus, he says else¬ 
where : “ We cannot indeed determine any state in 
which man, having become all that he is capable of 
becoming—all that according to the divine plan of the 
world he is destined to become—would find rest for his 

1 Manual of Ethics, 2nd ed., pp. 327, 328. 2 Prolegomena , § 194. 
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soul. We cannot conceive it under any forms borrowed 
from our actual experience, for our only experience of 
activity is of such as implies incompleteness. . . . Yet 
the conviction that there must be such a state of being, 
merely negative as is our theoretic apprehension of it, 
may have supreme influence on our conduct, in moving 
us to that effort after a Better which, taken as a con¬ 
scious effort, implies the conviction of there being a 
Best.” 1 Green’s contention — as Dr E. Caird has 
shown—is that while we cannot say that man’s end is 
anything else than to realise the faculties of his con¬ 
scious being, and we cannot know what these faculties 
are apart from their realisation, yet from reflection upon 
that realisation as far as it has gone , we can in a measure 
estimate both what the faculty is and what is the direction in 
which it may be further developed. 2 

Are we then, it may be asked, left by ethical theory 
with no other guidance than the precept to fill in from 
the details of life the general schema of what ought to 
be in the realisation of Truth, Beauty, and Sympathy? 
No doubt the form of statement which we have em¬ 
ployed gives a rather more concrete content to our con¬ 
ception of what man’s better nature is, than Green’s 
statements do: but is it sufficiently concrete to be 
of any practical use whatever ? Mr Fairbrother has 
acutely observed that the answer to such a question 
“would probably be positive or negative according to 
the character, or even the temporary mood, of the 
questioner. The plan of a house on paper is assuredly 
nothing at all to a man craving immediate shelter, but 
in certain other references it might be regarded as 
almost everything. In regard to a theory of Ethics, 


1 Prolegomena , § 172. 

2 Cf. Prolegomena , §§ 171-174, and Mind, vol. viii. pp. 553, 554 - 
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especially where even the fundamental basis is a matter 
of controversy, such a ‘ form ' [of the End] as that given 
will be a very haven of rest to the tired inquirer.” Hut 
the principle that the good is always realised in the 
concrete circumstances of life, has more significance 
than might appear on a superficial view. This may be 
illustrated by another able writer of the school to which 
I have referred. Speaking of “ the possibility of decid¬ 
ing whether this or that proposed act is right,” Pro¬ 
fessor John Dewey says: “We have only to analyse 
the act itself. We have certain definite and wholly 
concrete facts,—the given capacity of the person at the 
given moment and his given surroundings. The judg¬ 
ment as to the nature of these facts is, in and for itself, a 
judgment as to the act to be done. The question ... is 
simply, What is this case ? The moral act ... is that 
which meets the present actual situation. Difficulties 
indeed arise, but they are the difficulties of resolving a 
complex case. They are intellectual, not moral. The 
case made out, the moral end stands forth.” 1 As Pro¬ 
fessor Dewey has it elsewhere, the content of the moral 
end “is concrete to the core, including every detail of 
conduct : and this not in a rigid formula, but in the 
movement of life.” For it is very questionable whether 
any act is ever done from pure ill-will or unmixed evil 
intent. Before any evil is perpetrated there is always 
the action, in the deliberating mind, of all kinds of 
prejudices, prepossessions, and specious pleas, which 
may so cloak the wished - for deed with masks and 
disguises that it appears to be something quite other 
than what it really is, and may at last be brought into 
apparent harmony with the higher rational desires 
which at first conflicted with it. The evil arises from 

1 Outlines of Ethics, pp. 134, 1 35 - 
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the wilful blindness which fails to realise what the 
proposed action verily is. If, however, Professor 
Dewey, when calling this an ‘ intellectual ’ question, 
means that it is gained by purely intellectual opera¬ 
tions, or that intellectual powers of a high order would 
facilitate its acquisition, he is in fatal conflict with 
ordinary experience. The question lying at the heart 
of every moral problem is this : What will the deed 
that I wish for really do ? What forces will it set at 
work in my world, and whither will they return ? 
Above all, what will it do in and for the lives of others ? 
This is a knowledge that can only be the fruit of an 
insight springing from the whole nature of man, as 
moulded by the widest and deepest experience of life 
in all its aspects. This insight may well be rational in 
the deepest sense, but surely Professor Dewey cannot 
mean to identify it with rationality , or to treat it as a 
product of reasoning. The same comment may be 
made on Green's account of the “social interest,” 
Prolegomena , § 199 sqq. To this we shall have to 
recur (ch. vii.) 

We must further bear in mind that all such practical 
decisions may be enlightened by reference to the estab¬ 
lished moral ideas of the age, so far as these have 
attained to any permanency and fixity. There is an 
established order of morality, in which the self-realising 
moral activity of man has taken form ; and which, as 
Green says, must be regarded as unconditionally bind¬ 
ing against every desire except that ‘ Desire for the 
best ’ which produced the present code and will from 
time to time suggest its improvement. Again, for the 
social side of conduct, important practical guidance 
may be derived by the ‘ ethical writer ’ and ‘ practical 
reformer ’ not only from the best insight of his own 
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time, but by considering the expansion of the conception 
°f Right which takes place with the maturing of social 
life in the course of history. There can be no doubt 
that the ideas of the concrete forms of duty have been 
modified in the course of time, according to the varying 
requirements of social life and conditions ; and a study 
of this process of growth must be of value for under¬ 
standing what forms of conduct are appropriate to 
the present conditions. On this view the question is 
purely sociological, not biological. We start with 
individuals living in the presence of their fellows— 
individuals who have the capacity for sympathetic 
insight into the social consequences of their conduct, 
and who are capable of valuing such consequences as 
one form of the standard or Ideal. Within such a moral 
world we may have an intelligible evolution of ideas of 
Duty and Right. This stud)-, however, belongs essen¬ 
tially to practical or applied Ethics; and valuable 
material for it exists in many sociological and ethical 
writings. An instance — in outline — of the kind of 
study that I refer to will be found in Green’s brief but 
brilliant and deeply suggestive account of the Origin 
and Development of the Moral Ideal. 1 

§ 5. We must now discuss a mode of stating the 
End which has its origin in Hegel, and is very 
prominent in the ethical writings of Green, Caird, and 
their followers, from some of whom quotatic/ns have 
already been made. We adopted the formula of ‘self- 
realisation ’ to indicate the character of the End,—the 
progressive realisation of the faculties of our nature 
as a whole, where the lower desires are given their 
proper place in the service of the higher. The ‘self’ 

1 Prolegomena , bk. iii. ch. iii.-v. (§§ 199-285). 

Y 
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which we had in view was essentially the individual 
self, whose existence consists in the progressive assimi¬ 
lation of its experiences, in moulding itself or building 
itself up, in organising itself in certain explicit, definite 
forms. In this process its faculties are ‘realised’ in 
varying degrees under the guidance of the Ideal which 
we have determined. But by Green and others the 
term self-realisation is used in a much more extended 
significance : the self which is to be realised is held 
to be Infinite, to be Rational, to be Social. Let us 
examine what is involved in these contentions. 

It is evident that without going beyond the view we 
have already expressed, we can, and must, admit that 
the Ideal is infinite. We cannot conceive ourselves 
as knowing that there is nothing more to be known, 
or indeed as having reached any static condition of 
perfection. But more than this is intended, as we 
shall see directly. With regard to the contention 
that the self which is to be realised is essentially 
Rational, we find that great importance is attached to 
this terminology: it therefore suggests that what is 
surely a one-sided emphasis has been laid on the 
intellectual side of our mental life, and that the Ideals 
of Goodness and Beauty are of no worth unless they 
can be reduced to cases of the cognitive process or 
states of ‘ thought.’ This is to subordinate all else to 
certain quite imaginary demands of the intellectual 
Ideal. In reality Truth is more modest. We have 
already seen that the intellectual factor 1 should take its 
place as one element in the whole Ideal of human 
personality, being neither more nor less fundamental 
than the others. If this is really the view of the 
writers in question, many of their modes of expression 

1 That is, as working in the realisation of ‘ world-knowledge. ’ 
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are inappropriate and cannot fail to be misleading. 
The matter will be rendered clearer by an examination 
of the most recent statement of the ‘ self-realisation ’ 
theory—that of Professor Mackenzie. 1 2 

The form or type of the Ideal Self Professor Mac¬ 
kenzie finds in the highest form of self-consciousness. 
He distinguishes three grades of self-consciousness, 
which are not absolutely separate from one another, 
but in which the higher emerges from the lower. The 
lowest stage is the unity of the mere feeling of pleasure 
or pain conditioned by experience of the present state 
of the bodily organism.- A higher stage is reached 
when the individual being is conscious of the unity of 
his personal life through its successive changes. The 
highest form is the consciousness of that systematic 
Unity of the Universe which it is the Ideal of Science 
and Philosophy to make explicit in knowledge. The 
author remarks, in passing, that “the familiar line 
‘ self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control,’ may be 
quoted as an illustration of these three senses of the 
term 4 self.’ The self which we control is the animal 
self; the self which we know is the individual self; the 
self which we reverence is the Ideal self.” 3 It is in 
regard to the highest form of self-consciousness that 
our view is in serious divergence from his. Man’s 
consciousness of the Ideal is not exhausted in the 
intellectual Ideal of knowledge ; to this I have already 
alluded, and the question will meet us again when we 
investigate the metaphysical postulates of Ethics. I 
agree with Professor Mackenzie that the form of this 


1 See his Introduction to Social Philosophy , ch. iii.-iv. (2nd edition). 

2 “ Consentience ” is a convenient term which has been suggested by 
Mr Mivart, I believe—to indicate this stage of conscious unity. 

3 Op. cit.y p. 189. 
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Ideal is that of the systematic Unity of the Universe : 
but here, apparently, we diverge. 1 Although this Ideal 
is the perfection of one aspect of our personal con¬ 
sciousness—namely, Intelligence ; yet the reality to 
which the Ideal refers—that is, the systematic Whole, 
or Universe, which I agree with Professor Mackenzie 
in regarding as the originating source of the Ideal as 
this appears in the individual consciousness—cannot 
properly or even intelligibly be said to be a mode of 
self or a state of the personal life : it is a super-personal 
reality. Hence consciousness of the Ideal of Know¬ 
ledge cannot properly be called a form of self-con¬ 
sciousness. The term ‘self* should be reserved for 
the personal life of the individual: which is not some¬ 
thing in se ipso tot us teres atque rotund us, but is conscious 
of itself as imperfect, finite, and dependent, and, 
therefore, of itself as ruled by an Ideal of infinite and 
absolute worth. The former consciousness is insepar¬ 
able from the latter, and indeed implies it ; but to 
call the latter a form of self-consciousness, inevitably 
suggests that the identity of the Ideal and the Actual, of 
Man and God, is emphasised in excess of the difference 
which this and every identity implies: or it suggests 
that the Ideal answers to no present Reality at all, so 
that the Divine is simply a name for the highest term 
of human progress. 

The next important point that needs to be cleared 
up is the significance of the contention that the real 
self is a Social self. According to the school of Green 
and Caird, the self which is being realised is infinite, 
and finds itself in “ the realisation of a community of 
persons.” This conception of the ultimate good, in 

1 The following statements appear, perhaps, dogmatic ; but they are so 
expressed only for the sake of brevity and clearness. 
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Green's words, “ does not admit of the distinction 
between good for self and good for others " : 1 the true 
good of one man is simply identical with that of others. 
Now our view, as has been pointed out, implies that 
the self which is being realised is the individual life : 


and this not only admits but renders necessary the 
distinction referred to : what it excludes is an opposi¬ 
tion, contradiction, or conflict between good for self 
and good for others. \\ e may go further and say that 
the identity necessarily involves the distinction ; for 
no unity or identity can be intelligibly maintained 
unless there are distinguishable things between which 
it is to hold : only because of difference is identity 
asserted, and it is self-contradictory to make the 
identity annihilate the differences which are its neces¬ 
sary basis. If the foregoing expresses all that Green s 
apparently paradoxical statement implies, the diver¬ 
gence of view is of course much more apparent than real. 

Again, since it is not in the least to be denied that 
man is only moral and indeed only human ‘ in society, 
that is, when living in the presence of his fellows and 
holding certain definitely organised relations to them, 
—since, in a word, “ social life is to personality what 
language is to thought,” we may say with Green that “ it 
is only by participating in the life of a community that 
the individual, in spite of his finitude, can realise the 
infinite possibilities of his nature.” Hence we may 
state our view of the true Good either as the realisation 
of an ideal community or as the realisation of all the 
functions of personality in the service of the highest of 
them,—knowledge, beauty, rational sympathy. From 
some points of view the former is the more suggestive , 
from others, the latter. The latter, perhaps, has the 

1 Prolegomena, § 235, and passim. 
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more direct bearing upon life, as being less void of 
positive content than the former; but the value and 
significance of the idea of partnership in a larger whole 
—which the former view emphasises—cannot easily be 
exaggerated. That Man’s nature is to make himself 
a member of a kingdom whose uniting bonds are a 
harmony of the true interests and aims of its members, 
has been the burden of the ethical teaching of Chris¬ 
tianity from the beginning, and it has found clear and 
strong expression in the utterances of the greatest 
thinkers of ancient Greece and of the modern world. 
Our being’s end and aim may be far more, but it cannot 
be less, than this : make thyself a member of such a 
kingdom — a kingdom whose union consists in the 
working together of harmonious, though different, in¬ 
terests, desires, and aims. Let us not think that such 
a kingdom is worthless because it is small, or be led 
away by that shallow view which would make ‘ uni¬ 
versality ’ tantamount to mere extent in space and time. 
Its value depends not on the number of its members 
or its wide extent, but on the ethical worth of its unit- 
ing principle. The kingdom of the social reformer 
may be the field of the social and political organisation 
of society ; the kingdom of the philosopher or scientific 
thinker may be the whole intellectual empire of human¬ 
ity ; the kingdom of the mother may be only the circle 
of her little ones in her home ; but it is not this differ¬ 
ence that makes the one worth more or less than the 
other. The reformer’s or the thinker’s kingdom is not 
therefore —simply because it extends to a larger number 
of persons—worth more than hers; and it may be 
worth much less. The ideal kingdom in this sense is 
a spiritual fellowship transcending all national limita¬ 
tions, all distinctions of race and class, even all limita- 
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tions of time and space and earthly existence. It is a 
kingdom where the only conditions of citizenship arc 
intellectual and spiritual faith, love, and brotherhood ; 
into which all enter in whose lives these are the moving 
springs of conduct. Even though they know it not. 
they are not alone. The existence of this kingdom is 
the best guarantee for the welfare of the visible social 
community : and the growth of this kingdom is assuredly 
the only ‘ social progress ’ worth the name. 

The doctrine of the essentially social character of the 
Ideal of personality is given a very different turn when 
the community that is to be ‘ realised ’ is identified 
with the actual social organisation. The whole con¬ 
tents of morality disappear into the external routine of 
“ my social station and its duties/' and human selves 
are regarded simply as the products of society ; they 
are products of a general life of humanity which uses 
them as its vehicles, but which cannot be said to be 
realised in them. It cannot be said to be realised in 
their individual lives, for these are transient and dis¬ 
appear, with the marks of all their imperfections thick 
upon them, — unrealised ideals, unsatisfied desires, 
failures, sins, missings of the mark. ‘ Society/ indeed, 
goes on : but is it not a solemn mockery to consider 
the history of the social organisation as a process of 
‘ self-realisation ’ on the part of its individual members ? 
Yet this view certainly seems to be implied in many 
statements of the Neo-Hegelian school in Ethics, 
particularly Dewey, Bradley, and Muirhead : and they 
have taken no pains to repudiate it. It is implied, too, 
in a tendency which is widely prevalent at the present 
day,—to merge Ethics in Politics: 1 the theory of 

1 ‘Politics,’ of course, is to be understood “in the ancient and honour- 
able, not the modem and degraded, sense of the term. 
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man’s characteristic epyov, of what man ought to be, 
is merged in the theory of civil society. I may illus¬ 
trate by reference to the Fabian Essays in Socialism , 
a book representing a mode of thought and feeling 
which has wide influence. Here it is laid down that, 
for the production of individual types of character, 
personal development is to be superseded by “social 
organisation ” : “ or rather, the most perfect and fitting 
development of each individual is not necessarily the 
utmost and highest development of his own personality, 
but the filling in the best possible way of his humble 
function in the great social machine.” 1 The idea 
seems to be that the life of the individual is not in 
truth his own life at all, but one aspect of the general 
life of the actual, visible social organism. Mr Muir- 
head, referring to the case of the suicide, observes that 
“ no man has a life of his own to take : his life has 
been given him, and made all that it is, by Society,” 
—he is merely an element in it, and the welfare of 
any such element is altogether subordinate to that of 
the whole. 

Now even if this account of the relation of the in¬ 
dividual to the social life were completely satisfactory, 
it would be necessary to be perfectly clear on the ques¬ 
tion how far the organisation of society is a natural 
product,—the result of a struggle for existence among 
communities and among different ideas of desirable 
conduct within any community. If society is such a 
natural product, then the fact that a certain kind of 
conduct tends to preserve the efficiency of its organisa¬ 
tion affords no reason why we should act in that way 
rather than in any other; why should we take social 
health as the End, in preference to any other natural 

1 Op. a'/., p. 57 ff. 
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object to which our desires can be directed ? If the 
‘ social organism is only an outcome of natural evolu¬ 
tion, it is on the same level with anv other product 
of that evolution : what is the ground for the special 
value assigned to it in relation to ethical action ? On 
the ‘ naturalistic ’ theory of the origin of morality, as 
maintained, among many others, bv Professor Alex¬ 
ander, 1 it is difficult to see what ground there is for 
taking as the supreme ethical End the vitality of the 
social ‘organisin’ rather than that of, say, the vege¬ 
table kingdom. Both alike are aimless products of 
a continuous process of universal change. If we give 
a Utilitarian turn to the argument and interpret social 
welfare or health in the hedonistic sense, then the 
evolutionary basis is abandoned and we are involved in 
all the difficulties besetting the Utilitarian theory as a 
system. Mr Spencer partly adopts this position : he 
takes the preservation of life—in the individual and the 
race—as the final end, but equally with this he takes 
the realisation of the general pleasure as the end, since 
life that is not pleasant is not worth preserving. The 
weakest part of his argument is the attempted proof 2 
that these two ends—Life and Pleasure—are ultimately 
identical. It must be observed, too, that with him 
Life tends to be understood always in the biological 
sense, while Alexander and Stephen tend to under¬ 
stand it in the sociological sense. It is difficult to 
use more definite expressions, for none of the writers 
have properly investigated the real relation of Biology 
and Sociology. However, Professor Alexander and Mr 

1 See his Moral Order and Progress, and Leslie Stephen’s Science of 
Ethics. 

2 See Professor Sidgwick’s critical examination of the system, Mind, 
vol. v. p. 216 ; and cf. his article in vol. i. p. 52. 
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Stephen are clear in subordinating the realisation of 
Pleasure to that of Life. 

If the naturalistic theory of the origin of morality is 
rejected, then of course the above objections do not 
apply. It may be held that underlying the social union 
is a metaphysical unity of the innumerable outwardly 
distinct selves which make up society ; and the exist¬ 
ence of this unity may be held to be the real ground of 
our duties to the visible social organism. Thus Pro¬ 
fessor Mackenzie, following Dr Caird, identifies the 
deeper and only real ‘ unity of society ’ with the unity 
of all rational beings as such. 1 This too is unquestion¬ 
ably the view which Green was concerned to defend. 
We need not now discuss the metaphysical aspects of 
the question : we may agree that the reality of such a 
fundamental principle of unity is a necessary postulate 
for Ethics, ^Esthetics, and Epistemology, and that in 
the further determination of its nature we find the 
ground for the reality and obligatory worth of the 
Ideal we have assumed : these positions we shall have 
to defend. For our present purpose the question is, 
How far can we regard this fundamental Principle, this 
Ground of the obligation to serve the Ideal of person¬ 
ality, as identical with, or as realised in, the actual social 
order? Is there any suggestiveness, or any meaning, 
in describing the action which is governed by the ideal 
as an identification of one’s self with society—a giving 
to one’s self definite place and membership in the 
social community ? To this we must return a negative 
answer : for a man’s personal perfection is not essen¬ 
tially and immediately, but only partially and in effect, 
manifested in the performance of the duties determined 
by his civic or social position. The effective perform- 

1 Introduction to Social Philosophy , ch. iii. ad Jin.; ch. iv. ad Jin. 
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ance of these is a consequence 1 of his growth in 
perfection, although this growth would be impossible 
were he not in the society of his fellows. That this was 
Green’s position appears plainly when we consider his 
answer to the question, What do personal moral Good¬ 
ness and personal moral Progress consist in, essentially 
and fundamentally? If he had explained these con¬ 
ceptions merely by reference to the Society in which 
the person in question finds himself, defining the good 
as that which promotes the equilibrium, harmony, 
efficiency, health, <S:c., of that Society, then his doc¬ 
trine would have been on the lines which are laid 
down by Mr Muirhead, and which have only to be 
further developed to lead to the doctrine of Professor 
Alexander. But he explains the nature of the good 
by reference to the constitution of the personal life, 
which indeed “cannot be torn from its environment 
except by a process of violent abstraction ” ; but the 
environment is not exhausted in civic society : it must 
be extended so as to include all time and all existences 
A man’s true good, therefore, is not exhausted in his 
duties to society : it consists in a perfection of charac¬ 
ter which is realised in the harmonious fulfilment of all 
his capacities in their due order of subordination : and 
“ this perfection being that of an agent who is properly 
an object to himself, cannot lie in any use that is made 
of him, but only in a use that he makes of himself. ’ 3 
Green, therefore, I think, would have assented to the 
view that the adequate fulfilment of the duties of a 

/ 1 This word is open to objection, but we may waive interrupting 

refinements. 

2 In other words, his selfhood is not made what it is by its relations 
to ‘society.’ That it is deeply affected by these relations from earliest 
infancy is perfectly obvious : but they do not manufacture it. 

3 Prolegomena , § 247 and passim . 
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man’s social position is not the most fundamental 
form of his good : we can go deeper than this. The 
fulfilment of such things is a consequence of such good¬ 
ness or Worth as has been realised in the man’s per¬ 
sonal character : and this realisation is the best security 
for the performance of social functions. 

The animus of these suggestions is not in the direc¬ 
tion of the doctrine .that a man’s ‘self-realisation’ 
or personal good is in any respect anti - social or 
attainable in selfish isolation : but that it is a hope¬ 
lessly inadequate account of his good to regard it 
as realised simply in working out the functions deter¬ 
mined by the political and social institutions of the 
community in which he actually finds himself. When 
limited thus, duty becomes an external routine ; the 
concrete good of any and every case in actual life 
must contain far more than this. Let 11s suppose 
any concrete case; the idea that what is obligatory 
and binding on a man in this present juncture can 
be exhaustively described by reference to any ‘ social 
institutions’ is one which becomes almost meaning¬ 


less upon examination ; for to say that my present 
duty is determined by my position in relation to my 
fellow-men—my position as husband, father, fellow- 
workman, fellow-citizen, or whatever it be—is only 
to say that I ought to do what I ought to do: it 
is the special form which these relations take in this 
case which gives rise to my problem and determines 
my duty. There are certain general ideas of the 
conduct characteristic of a ‘ good ’ father, citizen, &c., 
which will be found current in the thought of the 
community; and such enlightenment as these can 
give I am of course bound to avail myself of. But 
they only present themselves in the form of general 
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principles: and, as we have seen, their guidance may 
be very partial and defective, and they may not go 
very deep; for—as Mr Stephen has said—although 
“Be good, if you would be happy*’ is the verdict 
even of worldly prudence, it adds in an emphatic 
aside, “ Be not too good." 

Such considerations as those that we have been 
dwelling on lead us to reject the view — to which 
we referred above — that the individual human life 
is a mere correlate of the general social life, and is 
an unreal abstraction if regarded as in any way inde¬ 
pendent of the latter. It is of the greatest importance 
to be clear on this subject : let us therefore follow Pro¬ 
fessor Mackenzie in distinguishing the various possible 
conceptions of the relation between the man and the 
community. 1 Of these there are five. “A monadistic 
view of society would be one which regarded all the 
individuals of whom the society is composed as by 
nature independent of each other and as connected 
together only by a kind of accidental juxtaposition. 
Such a view might lead to the conclusion that the 
connection of individuals in a society tends to inter¬ 
fere with the development of the individual life, and 
that it would be better for the individuals if they 
could manage to live apart. A monistic view, on the 
other hand, would be one which regarded the union 
of human beings as the primary fact with regard to 
them, and the whole nature and character of the 
individual life as a mere outcome of social conditions. 
The natural conclusion of this view would be, that 
the individual has no right to any independent life 
of his own, that he owes all that he is and has to 
the society in which he is born, and that society 

1 op. cit pp. 150, 151. 
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may fairly use him as a mere means to its develop¬ 
ment. A mechanical or dualistic view, again, would 
regard the individual as partly dependent and partly 
independent,—as to some extent possessing a life of 
his own and yet to some extent dependent on his 
social surroundings. 1 This view would naturally lead 
in practice to a certain effort after compromise,—an 
effort to realise our individual lives and yet so to 
subject ourselves to social conditions as not to miss 
that element of our being with which they provide 
us. A chemical view would be similar, except that 
it would regard the new life with which we are pro¬ 
vided by society as a complete transformation of our 
original and natural life. . . . Finally, an organic view 
of society would be one which regarded the relation 
of the individual to society as an intrinsic one,—one 
which recognised that the individual has an inde¬ 
pendent life of his own, and yet which saw that 
that independent life is nothing other than his social 
life.” 

The only objection to the fifth or ‘organic’ view 
—to my mind — is, that it is thoroughly vague and 
ambiguous ; the form of it which is apparently the 
same may, in the minds of different writers and 
readers, express really divergent ideas. The greatest 
danger is that it shall be understood so as to become 
identical with the second or abstractly monistic con¬ 
ception. The truth it contains seems much better 
expressed by a development of the third view in such 
a way as to bring out an intelligible connection be- 

1 Professor Mackenzie might have pointed out that the ‘dualism’ arises 
only in so far as these two kinds of life are left by the theory in abstract 
separation from one another, without any suggestion of an intelligible 
relation between them. So far as such relation is discoverable, the theory 
is neither ‘mechanical’ nor ‘dualistic.’ 
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tween the ‘ individual ' and the ‘social ’ sides of man’s 
nature. We can ascertain the source of the ambiguity 
by bringing the matter down to first principles. In 
Green’s idea that the Good does not admit of the 
distinction between good for self and good for others, 
—in Professor Mackenzie's view that the social life 
is related to the individual life as a whole “ whose 
essence consists in its relations to its parts, and the 
essence of whose parts consists in their relations to 
it,” 1 —and in many similar statements found in writers 
representative of this school, we seem to have an 
ambiguous doctrine of Relation, 1 here are two views 
with regard to the nature of a relation as such. One 
is that of Green in the metaphysical part of the Pro¬ 
legomena : relations ‘ constitute ’ the reality that stands 
in them ; any object is made what it is by its relations 
to other objects and ultimately to the Universe as a 
whole. Applying this principle to the question we aie 
speaking of—the relation of the individual life to the 
social community—we are led to the abstractly mon¬ 
istic view that the individual is an abstraction, he is 
nothing but what the past history and present state 
of society have made him. We must notice that 
such a conclusion only follows even from this epis¬ 
temological doctrine by a false abstraction of ‘ society : 
granting that every being is made what it is simply by 
its relations to Reality as a whole or the Absolute, the 
monistic view of ‘ society y * only follows if we in effect 
identify ‘ society ’ with the Absolute: that is to say, 
if we deify humanity. But precisely this idea is im¬ 
plicit in much of modern sociological and ethica 
speculation: even in ‘ Hegelian ’ thought there is an 
important tendency which results in the Absolute, 

1 P. i55- 
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or God, being made simply a name for the highest 
stages of human progress. Our point is, therefore, 
that even if this were true—even if God were simply 
Humanity at its best, as we know it—we must still 
insist that our personal lives are not mere correlatives 
of Humanity. This doctrine that the being of any¬ 
thing is exhausted in its relations to other things, 
is essentially irrational. Nothings cannot be related; 
the terms are something beyond their relation, which 
requires them as much as they require it, or more 
than they require it. Mr Bradley has forcibly but 
quite truly said that “a relation which somehow pre¬ 
cipitates terms which were not there before, or a rela¬ 
tion which can get on somehow without terms, and 
with no differences beyond the mere ends of a line 
of connection, is really a phrase without meaning”: 1 
and it is just as absurd to regard individuals as if 
they were nothings except as mere parts of Society, 
or had been “ somehow precipitated ” by Society. 
Such an attempt to affirm relations without terms is 
as one-sided and irrational as the opposite attempt 
to affirm terms without relations. This doctrine would 
hold that any being may be what it is quite inde¬ 
pendently of its relations to other beings, which only 
affect it in an accidental and immaterial way; and 
it would lead to the abstractly monadistic view which 
stands first in Professor Mackenzie’s list. 

The truer view denies that terms can exist out of 
relation, for such would be unthinkable; but at the 
same time it denies that the nature of any term can be 
exhausted in its relations to other terms. This prin¬ 
ciple is implicitly adopted by Green in working out his 
view of the significance of the social in relation to the 

Appearance and Reality , p. 30. 
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individual life: it is explicitly adopted by Professor 
Mackenzie, when he says, in another passage, “ There is 
a monadistic as well as a monistic element in human 
society; if it is true that the individual is formed by 
the habits and customs of the people, it is true that 
the habits and customs of the people groze out of the 
characters of the individual citizen ; . . . the individual 
is the expression of his society, but ... a change in 
society takes place only through change in its individual 
members.” 1 It would, I think, be difficult to state the 
truth in this perplexing question more effectively than 
is here done ; and the best analogy is that indicated by 
Green : As Language is to Thought, so is Society to 
the Individual. Without the former, there could be 
nothing of the latter as we know it ; but the former, in 
each case, is, so to speak, more the dependent function 
of the latter than the latter is of the former. 

Let us now briefly review our position. We started 
with the assumption that there is a supreme Ideal, 
which we found must be an Ideal of personal life. We 
were led to reject two theoretical views of its nature, 
each of which was proved to be one-sided by reference 
to the actual constitution of the life whose Ideal it 
claimed to state, and neither of which, when carried 
out systematically, had sufficient coherence to main¬ 
tain itself. Falling back, therefore, on the development 
of personality as a whole, we found three supreme ends 
which are capable of being pursued independently of 
one another to a certain extent , but which seemed to 
have equally just claims to enter into the Ideal. 

1 Op. cit., pp. 174, 175 ; the italics are mine. The same view is expressed 
hy Professor James Seth, Study of Ethical Principles , pp. 298 ff., and by Dr 
Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory (3rd edition), vol. ii. pp. 402-406. 

Z 
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What, then, is the ground of their joint claim to 
constitute it? As regards this question, we have, 
through the greater part of the preceding discussion, 
adopted a point of view which may be called that of 
a higher form of Intuitionism : instinctively we know 
that in the progressive attainment of Truth, Beauty, 
Righteousness, we are realising the highest capacities 
of our nature, in whose service all other springs of 
action should be co-ordinated, and that these are the 
aims which give to life all its worth. Now it may 
prove that there is a sense in which an Intuitionism 
of this kind is the last word of Ethics; but we must 
push the question further before we can rest in such a 
conclusion. More than once we have been led to go 
beyond this point of view. We have pointed out how 
in realising these ‘ highest ’ aims the individual is car¬ 
ried beyond himself: his life, without ceasing to be 
his own, without being lost in something impersonal, 
begins to be brought into deep harmony with other 
lives. This lias appeared most clearly in the Intellec¬ 
tual and Moral Ideals ; and it brings us to the question, 
Is this self-transcending character of the Good the 
real ground of its obligation upon us? 

The problems here suggested are those that lead 
from Ethics into Metaphysics; but at this transition 
we must close our present inquiry. 
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It is well known that the question whether the object of 
moral judgment generally is and always ought to he the 
‘motive,' or the ‘ intention,’ has been debated, for the most 
part with much ambiguity of terms, between ‘ Intuitionists ’ 
and ‘Utilitarians.’ A little reflection is sufficient to show that 
the kernel of the question is this: Is ethical action — the 
action which properly comes within the sphere of ethical 
valuation—the action of a person, as such, or can we attribute 
praise and blame to conduct considered merely as a succession 
of so many events in the external world, without regard to the 
character of the agent ? 

Those who think, with Professor Sidgwick, that the good¬ 
ness or badness of an act depends on its ‘ intention,’ that is, 
on all of its consequences which were foreseen, take the 
second view. They omit the reference to character: for 
them the question is, Were these consequences foreseen ? 
But they cannot entirely ignore the personal reference, for it 
would sometimes be necessary to ask, Can we reasonably say 
that these consequences ought to have been foreseen ? 

A e cannot be satisfied with this. In estimating the ethical 
worth of an act, we must ask. Which of these consequences 
did the agent desire , and why did he desire them ? T his ques¬ 
tion “Why did he desire them?” introduces the reference to 
personal character ; for the desire, to satisfy which the action 
was carried out, is the offspring of the character. The agent’s 
character was such that on this particular occasion this thing 
appeared to him desirable. We may therefore say that the 
worth of an act depends on its motive, if by ‘ motive ’ we 
mean a desire for a certain object. A motive in this sense 
is not a mere feeling of want, but a feeling together with 
the idea of the object which satisfies it. It is evident that 
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the feeling of want alone, in abstraction from its object, cannot 
be called good or bad : we should scarcely pass moral judg¬ 
ment upon a man for wanting merely, until we found out 
what he wanted and in what circumstances. Some writers 
have used the word ‘ motive ’ in this sense of a feeling in 
abstraction from its object. But if we must use this term at 
all—this 4 fossilised confusion ’ as Sir A. Grant well called it— 
it seems best to make it include both the ideational and the 
affective elements, as being the idea of the consequences for 
which the act is done. 

In the constructive part of Dr Martineau’s Types of Ethical 
Theory , the word 4 motive ’ wavers between these two senses : 
so does each of the terms that he uses as synonymous with it, 
—‘ spring of action,’ £ impulse,’ ‘ tendency,’ ‘ incentive,’ ‘ impel¬ 
ling principle,’ ‘ inner propulsion,’ ‘ inner suggestion.’ This 
ambiguity is specially unfortunate for his theory, because his 
fundamental contention is that the moral quality of the act 
depends on its ‘ motive ’ and on nothing else. The ambigu¬ 
ity that I speak of has two forms. Dr Martineau frequently 
allows himself to speak of motives, or springs of action, as if 
they were independent forces playing in the theatre of the 
mind ; but at the same time he explicitly states that each 
spring is “issued by the mind,” and has its “dynamic source” 
there. In other words, it is the offspring of character in 
relation to present circumstances. This is quite inconsistent 
with the language of personification ; but this language is 
resorted to so frequently as to make the reader feel that it is 
not intended to be purely figurative. Again, the place he 
assigns to the “ primary springs of action ” is open to much 
question. A primary spring is defined as a mere spontaneity, 
a tendency urging us in the way of unreflecting instinct to the 
attainment of objects not foreseen by ourselves. With regard 
to this, Professor Sidgwick has justly observed that though in 
the adult human being such spontaneities may occasionally 
operate, they cannot be at all intense or prolonged without 
calling up a representation of the consequences to which they 
prompt. They are residua or habits due to past fully con¬ 
scious acts. If some of Dr Martineau’s expressions in his 
account of these ‘ natural tendencies ’ were taken literally and 
pressed, they would result in the doctrine that the proper 
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objects ot moral judgment are wants in abstraction from their 
objects, desires which are desires for nothing in particular : 1 
when two ol these conflict, we have a feeling sui generis, of 
their relative moral worth, and this feeling is the ground of the 
moral judgment. ‘Secondary springs’—in other words, those 


that are directed to the pleasure and gratification, as such, 
which are afforded by a primary spring—are judged in the 


same way relatively to one another and to the primaries. 
Manifestly such, a doctrine cannot be held for a moment. 


But there are other expressions in Dr Martineau’s account of 
the ‘ primary springs ’ which tend to represent them more as 
desires for objects which are consciously represented to the 
mind. We are told 2 that the voluntary state, where at least 
two impulses are present, “implies undeniably an aid in view , 
and no end can bring itself into view except in relation to 
some other to set it off into distinctness for our contempla¬ 
tion.” Again : “ We think only by differencing; and nothing 
can lie before us as an object, otherwise than as it is cut out 
by contrast either from its antecedents in time or from its 


analogies in place or possibility. . . . All judgment is relative 
and predicates distinction; and our mind could attach no 
predicate to a spring of action, did we not see it side by side 
with something dissimilar.” If, therefore, Dr Martineau admits 
a consciousness of the distinction between two such impulses, 
and of their moral worth, he must admit a consciousness of 


their complementary objects,—their ‘ends in view’; as one 
of Dr Martineau’s critics has truly said, “ If a man knows 
that he is being driven by the impulse of love, he knows that 
he is being driven towards a beloved object : if he knoivs that 
he is being driven by a desire for food, he also knows that 
food will satisfy his hunger .” 3 

If, then, purposive desire is the ‘ unit of conduct,’ 4 and every 


1 That is, in the consciousness of the agent. As we have seen, Dr 
Martineau conceives of them after the analogy of instincts. 

2 Op. cit. y vol. ii. p. 35 (3rd edition). 

3 Cf. Professor S. W. Dyde’s critical account of Dr Martineau’s theory, 

Journal of Speculative Philosophy , vol. xxii. pp. 138-169. '1 he doctrine 

of ‘ secondary springs’ is, however, misunderstood ; these are desires for 
pleasure, arising out of the primaries as lust may arise out of appetite. 

4 It is not denied that blind instinct plays a very important part in the 
historical evolution of mind ; but Ethics must deal with man as possessed 
of conscious purpose. 
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such desire springs from a wider circle of desires, or an 
interest, which again depends upon character, it is evident 
that in case of a conflict between two or more particular 
desires we cannot properly pass moral judgment on the case 
if we do no more than consider the relation of these desires, 
merely as particulars, to one another. Other desires for 
wider aims would arise, on each side, in whose train the 
original one would take its place,—until some end or aim 
which was regarded as supremely regulative of Life was ap¬ 
pealed to. Professor Sidgwick has well said 1 2 that, “ If a 
serious question of conduct is raised, I cannot conceive myself 
deciding it morally by any comparison of motives below the 
highest : . . . the comparison ultimately decisive would not 
be between the lower motives primarily conflicting, but be¬ 
tween the effects of the different lines of conduct to which 
these lower motives respectively prompt, considered in relation 
to whatever we regard as the ultimate end or ends of reason- 
aide action.” Thus Dr Martineau’s theory of conscience, when 
developed on lines that he himself suggests but does not 
work out, results in the ethical theory which has been ex¬ 
pounded in the preceding chapter. We retain what is deepest 
and truest in his system : we accept his doctrine that our 
‘ springs of action ’ — understood as consciously purposive 
desires — cannot be divided into two classes, the absolutely 
right and the absolutely wrong, but arrange themselves in a 
scale of moral worth and have various degrees therein; we 
recognise gratefully his insistence on the truth that every one 
of our ‘ natural tendencies ’ is ethically justified in its proper 
place ~ and his brief but profound interpretation of moral pro¬ 
gress as the gradual organisation of such tendencies, high and 
low, and of our reflection upon them, into ‘ social consensus 

1 Methods, III. xii. 3. 

2 Hr Martineau excludes the ‘ secondary passions ’ as ‘ alone inadmissible.’ 
But these passions seem to be only another name for what has been called 
pure or disinterested malevolence—that is, the delight in inflicting pain 
and injury simply because it is pain and injury and for no other reason 
whatever. I think with Mr Bradley that such a propensity does not exist; 
though I am aware that the contrary view is strongly maintained by so 
competent a psychologist as Professor Bain ; see Mind, vol. viii. pp. 4 J 5 > 
562. But if there is such a thing as pure malevolence, we certainly accept 
L)r Martineau’s judgment on it. 
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and religion .' 1 \\ c say, with lh* Martineau, - that an\ 

‘ knowledge with ourselves,’ large or small, which we may ha\e 
of the superior right of one spring ot action over anothei 
comes under the head of conscience^ and that this is the tme 
form of the moral judgment ; but this judgment of the 
relative worth of our desires is not based merely on a special 
kind of feeling which arises when two of them meet : it is 
based on a comparison of their objects with what for the turn 
being is taken as the supreme Ideal of life as a whole. In 
view of such an Ideal their organisation takes place, as the 

historical evolution of morality proceeds. 

Thus, as regards the question placed at the head of the 
present note, our conclusion is that the ‘motive, in the sense 
here explained, is the most fundamental determinant of the 
moral worth of conduct ; when we go bevond this, it is to 
consider the whole personality ot the agent, and not t le 
consequences of his conduct in abstraction fiom lnmse 
Take the case—sometimes brought forward in this discussion 
—of an inquisitor torturing a heretic because he sincerely 
believes that it is for the eternal good of the latter, or t on 
duces to “the glory of God ’ : it is said that the moti\e is a 
pure one, but the action is thoroughly bad. Now here we 
must not stop when we have traced the motive back to a desire 
for the heretic’s ‘ good ’ or a desire to ‘ glorify ’ God ; we must 
ask, How came the inquisitor to think that any divine °r 
human good could be attained by such a means / 1 a) w e 

not say that what is implicitly condemned in such a case is 
the w’hole system of personal beliefs and convictions w im 
could produce a desire to torture men ‘ for their good . in 
other words, the act is bad because ultimately tie motne is 
bad ; the character of the agent, on its intellectua si e 
least,—and perhaps beyond the intellect,—-is t oro ' J § ^ 
verted. To regard intelligence as an essential part o < iar 
may seem contrary to common-sense; intellectua ° n , 

make mistakes, while morally, we do wrong. t ma> • 
said that the intellectual fault is a mere misfortune, wh,ietne 

moral fault cannot be looked upon in that ig t. 
evident that a prior question which needs to )e se e 

1 Of), cit. , pp. 401-406 (quoted below). 4 ° 2 * 
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What is the place and function of Intelligence or Reason in our 
nature ? If intelligence means only the ‘ analytical understand¬ 
ing,’—if, as Hume and Comte tell us, it is only a calculating 
faculty , for determining means to ends which are outside itself, 
—then intellectual excellences or defects are, in the main, 
indifferent to character; for by supposition the intelligence, 
so understood, can be put in the service of all ends indiffer¬ 
ently, moral or immoral. This is what is meant by saying 
that it is only a faculty for calculating means to ends ‘ outside 
itself’: it has nothing more in common with the motives 
springing from the noblest feeling of self-sacrifice, than with 
those springing from the basest egoistic feeling. Even in this 
case, common - sense would only allow that Intelligence is 
for the most part indifferent to character; for intellectual 
mistakes which are signs of ‘ carelessness ’ are moral faults ; 
and a blundering, careless pursuit of a high moral aim would 
sometimes be condemned as morally blameworthy. But in 
truth, when Reason is thus limited our nature is mutilated; 
our Intelligence has functions and capacities which ought to 
be developed, and which effectually carry us beyond the one¬ 
sided views and narrow regions to which any point of view 
furnished merely by the analytical understanding would limit 
us ; and simply for this reason it is possible for morality to 
be rational,— for sympathetic insight to be a function of our 
whole nature. Self-consciousness depends in part on the de¬ 
velopment of Reason ; and the more profoundly we are con¬ 
scious of our selves, the deeper is our insight into the real 
needs of other selves. From this point of view, such conduct 
as that of the inquisitor must be condemned as profoundly 
bad, because its motive ultimately depends on the idea that 
God can be glorified, or the divine element in man benefited, 
by torture of the body. 

In the course of the preceding discussion I have been led 
to refer to the fundamental positions in Dr Martineau’s ethical 
theory ; and have shown, incidentally, how far it is from being, 
what it is sometimes represented as being, an objectionable 
form of individualistic Intuitionism. The quotations and 
references given in §§ 2 and 3 of the next chapter will afford 
further proofs of this. 




CHAPTER VII. 

THE POSTULATES OF IDEALIST ETHICS. 

The problem of ethical theory, in the proper sense, 
we take to be this : What is the supreme Ideal of 
human life — its ultimate or absolute End? The 
correspondence of Ethics with Metaphysics is there¬ 
fore at once apparent; for the problem of meta¬ 
physical theory is to deal with the question, What 
is the ultimate or absolute Reality ? By the latter 
term we mean that on which all other realities depend, 
but which depends on nothing beyond itself, so that 
all other beings hold their existence, as it were, in 
fee from it; and similarly, by the ultimate end we 
mean that which cannot be compared or subordinated 
to anything beyond itself, so that all other ends hold 
their significance and worth in fee from it. We have 
spoken of ethical theory ‘in the proper sense,’ to 
distinguish it from the Ethics of Conduct, or what in 
the previous chapter was called Applied Ethics. The 
latter is not a coherent science, but a body of doctrines 
bearing on practice; it assumes the End, and is very 
often quite unconcious of what it has assumed, or 
indeed that it has assumed anything: but when the 
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End is brought out and explicitly stated, practical 
Ethics looks—and must necessarily look—to Sociology 
and Psychology, to the facts of social morality, actual 
and historical, and the facts of the individual life, 
for guidance in realising the End. The sense in 
which this conclusion is to be accepted has been 
explained in the preceding chapter. 

The analogy which we have just indicated between 
Ethics and Metaphysics raises in a suggestive way 
the question, What is the relation between the two? 
Let 11s try to express this relation with as much pre¬ 
cision as possible. In the first place, even if we 
endeavour to set aside all questions concerning man’s 
place in the cosmos, or the relation of the End for 
man to the cosmic process,—if we think thus to avoid 

* 

the way into metaphysics,—it still remains necessary 
to assume an End for man. Manifestly, if there were 
no single Purpose which can be considered to regulate 
life as a whole, there would be no unity in life; one 
kind of conduct would be of the same worth as an¬ 
other,—it would not matter what men did. To judge 
that this action is worth more than that, implies a 
reference to some end by which the acts are measured: 
and to judge absolutely and without qualification, that 
the one is worth more than the other implies a refer¬ 
ence to some ultimate aim in life. If the latter were 
a wholly inadmissible conception, Ethics could not 
exist, but would have to be merged in Psychology, 
Sociology, and History—all dealing with the various 
forms of human activity as mere facts . 1 We may, 
however, grant the necessity of assuming an End of 

1 

1 For a treatment of Ethics on these lines, see Georg Simmel’s Ein- 
Iciiung in die Moraht'issensehafe, where not even the provisional assump¬ 
tion of a unifying purpose for life is theoretically admitted. 
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absolute worth if ethical theory is to be possible at 
all, or indeed if moral judgment is to be possible at 
all; and yet we may refuse to do more than define 
the End as a human conception, and discuss the 
organisation of life in view of it. What is involved 
in going further than this, and why do we need to 
go further? An answer to this question is suggested 
when we consider that Ethics really has a twofold 
problem, corresponding to the two meanings of the 
ambiguous assertion that it has to show ‘ what the 
supreme End of life is.' When we ask, What is the 
End ? we may be asking either, How are we to 
define the End ? or, What do we mean by saying 
that this is the End ? 1 And in a penetrating analysis 
of the sense in which we can say that there is an 
End— i.c. , of the sense in which it can be referred 
to reality—we are compelled to raise the deepest 
questions of ontology. It is not enough for Ethics 
to try to define the End, without investigating the 
sense in which we can affirm the reality of the 
defined. 

To separate Ethics from Metaphysics is to attempt 
the definition without paying any attention to the 
question of how we can affirm the reality of the de¬ 
fined. This tendency finds expression in the Ethical 
Culture movement of the present day, in the Religion 
of Humanity, and in all constructive ethical work 
which attempts to dispense with the basis afforded 
by positive religious or philosophical convictions. In 
such cases Ethics tries to deal with man in abstraction 
from Nature; it assumes an End for man out of relation 

1 Cf. ch. ii. § 6, where we distinguished the determination of a conception 
and its reference to reality, the former attempt being futile if the latter 
is ignored. 
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to the cosmic process altogether, and either denies 
that we need in any way concern ourselves with this 
relation, or is willing to accept the ‘ naturalistic ’ 
results to which the conclusions of physical science 
are sometimes supposed to lead. The consistency 
of the latter position we shall consider further on : 
here it may be illustrated by a quotation, from a 
thoughtful writer, which very well indicates its general 
character: “We find it hard to understand how it 
can make any difference with regard to the End or 
highest good of man whether man’s End is also the 
End of the whole movement of things. ... In Ethics 
of course teleology (in one sense) is supreme: an 
ethical system must bring all the results of knowledge 
under the ‘ category of teleology ’ with a view to de¬ 
termining its bearing on the End of man. But when 
we consider things theoretically, then it is the con¬ 
ception of Law that is supreme: we are no longer 
at the practical point of view : and to the impartial 
outlook of the theoretical reason, the good of man 
is no longer anything but the term of a single series 
among innumerable other series in a process of uni¬ 
versal change.” 

The agnostic or positivist view of Ethics, which 
deals with man out of relation to the cosmic pro¬ 
cess, is quite in harmony with a dominant tendency 
of our time,—to dwell, almost to the verge of senti¬ 
mentality, on such Ideals as those of which Ethics 
treats, and yet to ignore their ontological signi¬ 
ficance, by which they become a means of under¬ 
standing our nature and place in the Universe. Dr 
Martineau has well and truly said that “amid all 
the sickly talk about Ideals, which has become the 
commonplace of our age, it is well to remember that 
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so long as they are dreams of future possibility and 
not faiths in present Reality, so long as they are a 
mere self-painting of the yearning spirit, and not its 
personal surrender to immediate communion with 
Infinite Perfection, they have no more solidity or 
steadiness than floating air-bubbles glittering in the 
sunshine and broken by the passing wind. You do 
not so much as touch the threshold of Religion 
[Idealism] so long as you are detained by the phantoms 
of your thought ; the very gate of entrance to it, the 
moment of new birth, is the discovery that your gleam¬ 
ing Ideal is the Everlasting Real : no transient brush 
of a fancied angel's wing, but the abiding presence and 
persuasion of the Soul of souls .” 1 If our Ideal is to 
have any real worth for life—if it is to justify its claim 
upon us in the eyes of reflective Reason—we must 
be assured that it is more than a phantom of our 
thought, a mere dream of future possibility, or a 
self - painting of the yearning but perhaps deluded 
spirits of men : and of this Ethics, apart from Meta¬ 
physics, can give us no assurance, for in this ab¬ 
straction Ethics simply sets aside the question, as 
though it mattered not whether the rule of right, 
the symmetries of character, the requirements of 
perfection, were mere ‘ provincialisms of this planet ’ 
or not. 

§ 1. The lines of thought brought together in the 
second and third chapters of this work lead to the 
conclusion that the world of sense-appearances, and 
the world of pure material motion which physical 

1 The contrast between this passage and the one which I quoted just 
before it, is striking and suggestive : it is chiefly for this reason that I have 
placed them side by side. 
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science assigns as its condition, is an abstraction so 
long as it is conceived apart from its relation to an 
intelligent and sentient consciousness. So far from 
matter explaining spirit, “ we must say that even mat¬ 
ter itself cannot be fully understood save as an element 
in a spiritual world .” 1 Two qualifications are neces¬ 
sary when this statement is made. It must not be 
understood as signifying that we see how matter be¬ 
comes the expression of a spiritual world. As Mr 
M ‘Taggart has said, “ philosophy can teach us what the 
fundamental nature of reality is, and what therefore 
everything must be; but it does not pretend to show us 
how everything partakes of that nature—to trace out in 
every detail of the Universe that rationality which, on 
general grounds, it asserts to be in it.” 2 Further, by a 
‘ spiritual world ’ we mean a world whose nature is 
more fully and truly made manifest in what we know 
as ‘ spirit ’ than in ‘ matter ’; these are not parallel 
‘ aspects,'—the spiritual side is nearer to the heart of 
things. The conception here employed is one of great 
importance, which requires to be firmly grasped; it is 
that of a reality which is revealed through its appear¬ 
ances in varying degrees. The appearances, therefore, 
are not illusory but are themselves real, and yet are 
vitally related to a reality which is more and deeper 
than they. Thus nothing is a mere appearance, but an 
appearance of the real; matter is an appearance of it, 
and so is spirit, — the latter being a more adequate 
appearance than the former. Only in the world of 
appearances can we find any clue as to the nature of 

1 Dr E. Caird’s statement of the necessary result of a consistent Critical 
Philosophy. 

2 Studies in the Hegelian Dialectic , p. 207. 
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the Absolute, and only when, recognising that degrees 
of \\ orth are essential to it, we compare different 
elements in it with one another. This Hegelian prin¬ 
ciple is the one which Mr Bradley employs in the con¬ 
structive lines of thought in Book II. of his Appearance 
and Reality : 1 “ In the end no appearance, as such, can 
be real [i.e., absolutely real]; but appearances fail of 
reality in varying degrees, and to assert that one, on 
the whole, is worth no more than another, is funda¬ 
mentally vicious." “ It is a simple matter to conclude 
. . . that the Real sits apart, that it keeps state by 
itself and does not descend into phenomena. Or it is 
as cheap, again, to take up another side of the same 
error. The Rea lit)’ is viewed, perhaps, as immanent 
in all its appearances, in such a way that it is alike and 
equally present in all. Everything is so worthless on 
the one hand, so divine on the other, that nothing can 
be viler or can be more sublime than anything else. It 
is against both sides of this mistake, it is against this 
empty transcendence and this shallow pantheism, that 
our pages may be called one sustained polemic. The 
positive relation of every appearance as an adjective to 
Reality [i.e., not a mere adjective, but as dependent 
upon the Real] ; and the presence of Reality among its 
appearances in different degrees and with diverse values 
—this double truth we have found to be the centre of 
philosophy.” 2 The Idealistic view—that Reality must 
“satisfy all the main tendencies of our nature”—has 
already been briefly stated ; 3 and in the previous chap¬ 
ter we have seen that there are three such main ten- 


1 That is, the constructive as distinguished from the Brahmanic lines of 

thought. > 

2 Op. cit ., pp. 511, 551. 


a Ch. ii., Appendix. 
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dencies. We have now to analyse each of these more 
fully, and then to show in what sense Reality can be 

said to satisfy them. 

Let us recall the conclusions at which we have 
arrived as to the root-assumptions and postulates im¬ 
plicit in the operations of Intelligence , 1 — for these will 
furnish the most complete formulation of the intellec¬ 
tual Ideal which is at present possible. 

We have found that the growth of knowledge de¬ 
pends on certain principles derived from the nature of 
Intelligence, and certain data which prima facie are not 
so derived. The data are facts of ‘outer experience/ 
—events in space and time which, when expressed in 
intellectual terms, become ‘individual judgments’ true 
only under certain conditions of time and place. The 
principles may be brought to light by an examination of 
the logical evolution of judgment: the reference to an 
objective world, implied in every ‘ cosmological ’ judg¬ 
ment ; the implication, in the hypothetical and dis¬ 
junctive judgments, that this world is a system — i.e., that 
it is made up of mutually dependent parts, among 
which general laws obtain, under the supreme rule 
that the same cause shall always produce the same 
effect ; and, we must add, the implication, in the 
individual judgment, that these parts can only be de¬ 
scribed as having some degree of individuality or self¬ 
hood. The individual judgment implies the reality 
simply of some individual or group of such ; the hypo¬ 
thetical judgment, without negating this implication, 
adds the further one that the individuals are causally 
related under general laws ; the disjunctive judgment, 
that this causation is reciprocal and systematic. Reci¬ 
procity is thus the highest category of ‘ objective ’ or 

1 Ch. iii .passim, and Appendix. 
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cosmological knowledge. It is important to add that 
this remains true even if we deny that the reciprocity 
is merely mechanical. Modern Physics treats it as 
such if it makes the law of “ Conservation of Energy ” 
universal; for this, as we have seen , 1 is simply the law 
that every mode of motion is completely and mechani¬ 
cally conditioned, in reciprocity, by other modes of 
motion, and can be conditioned by nothing else. Kant 


seems to ha\e had this result in view, since he does not 
allow any ‘objective’ use to the category employed in 
biology and physiology—that is, he denies that the 


teleological principle of Adaptation can be instrumental 
in building up scientific knowledge, as arc the principles 
of Substance, Causality, Reciprocity. But there is no 
need to limit these principles to their merely mechan¬ 
ical reference ; if science should decide to distinguish 
the categories of physiology and chemistry from that 
of physics, it will still endeavour—so long as it is mere 
science and not philosophy—to understand the world 
by the principle of reciprocity. As long as we keep to 
‘world-knowledge,’ to the principles and methods of 
science applied to data of ‘ outer experience,’ we cannot 
get beyond reciprocity. 

\ et intelligence itself assigns an ideal which does go 
beyond this limit. Kant’s criticism of scientific know¬ 
ledge brings this out clearly. “Experience 2 never 
satisfies reason fully, but in answering questions refers 
us further and further back and leaves us dissatisfied 
with regard to their complete solution.” “ Every 


1 Chap. ii. § 5. 

2 I hat is, scientific knowledge through the categories on the basis of 
events in space and time ,—cosmological knowledge. Kant applies the same 
criticism to psychological knowledge based on events of ‘inner experience.’ 
But as his account of this experience, so far as it can be stated at all, is 
quite untenable, we must set aside this aspect of the question. 


2 A 
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answer given on principles of experience begets a fresh 
question which likewise requires its answer, and there¬ 
by shows the insufficiency of all physical modes of 
explanation to satisfy reason.” “The sensuous world 
is nothing but a chain of phenomena connected accord¬ 
ing to general laws; it has therefore no subsistence by 
itself— i.e.y it is not the Ding an sick; it points beyond 
itself to that which contains the basis of the pheno¬ 
menal experience, and only in the thought of this basis 
or ground of experience can reason hope to satisfy its 
desire of completeness in proceeding from the condi¬ 
tioned to the conditions.” 1 2 We must beware of ignor¬ 
ing the fact that as Kant’s conception of the Ding an 
sich grew deeper his conception of ‘ phenomena ’ did the 
same. At first - phenomena are the effects produced 
in the individual mind by unknown agencies beyond 
it. Here the word is used as it is by English Posi¬ 
tivists, to signify mere ‘sensations.’ But afterwards a 
‘ phenomenon ’ is not limited to a sensible appearance, 
but signifies any existence which has ‘no subsistence 
by itself,' — the sense in which Mr Bradley uses the 
word ‘ appearance.' The world of scientific knowledge, 
the world of supersensible motions and atoms, is a 
phenomenon in this, the deeper and truer, sense of the 
word. The noumenon or Ding an sich is the self-exist¬ 
ent Ground of the objects of scientific knowledge. 

Thus the essence of the imperfection in the scientific 
understanding is the endless regress to which it is 
limited,—from one set of causal conditions to another. 

If this were all, reality would be left* as an indefinite 
continuum, in which our knowledge could pass from 

1 Prolegomena, Mahaffy’s tr. fin the main), pp. 118, 119, 121. 

2 Cf. the relativistic line of thought in the shsthetik ; cf. su/>ra, ch. iii., 
Appendix. 
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point to point without ever finding itself any nearer to 
a resting-place than it was at the beginning. Manifestly 
a postulate that experience must be self-contained— 
self-existent and self-limited—underlies this criticism, 
as Kant saw. He recognised that such an ideal is vital 
in the working-up of experience into scientific know¬ 
ledge,—that we have not reached a completely rational¬ 
ised and intelligible version of experience until we are 
able to know it as a res complcta. Kant’s criticism 
further shows that we cannot know it as a res complcta 
so long as we assume that the characteristic principles 
of physical science—reciprocal causation of events in 
space and time—have absolute or ultimate validity ; it 
is the very nature of experience, so understood, to fail 
to satisfy the ideal of reason : such is the outcome of 
the cosmological discussions in the Dialcktik, 1 >ut 
Kant will not allow any real validity to the ideal itself— 
i.e . 9 it cannot be taken as a determination of the Ding 
an sick which is the ground of experience. Hence, in 
his well-known phrase, we can only proceed as if experi¬ 
ence could, at some time, be known as a res complcta. 
Evidently this half-hearted attitude is due to Kant’s 
failure to assign any intelligible relation between the 
phenomenal and noumenal worlds, so that the ideal of 
the former cannot be brought into relation with the 
real of the latter. But if it is the nature of the nou- 
menon to reveal or manifest itself in the phenomenon, 
then—though we may be unable to trace the mode of 
manifestation in detail— e.g., in the world of pure matter 
and motion—it is possible to regard the ideal of know¬ 
ledge as at least in part a determination of the Absolute 
Reality, the noumenon, or ‘thing in itself.' 

We cannot further ‘ fill in ’ the intellectual Ideal 
without raising the question, What must be the nature 
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of an existence which is thus self-limited ? And this 
question cannot be answered as long as we consider 
only knowledge in the cosmological reference, apart 
from self-knowledge in the true sense. The view which 
we have been led to is, that self-knowledge has a real 
content which is more than a consciousness even of 
the most fundamental implications involved in cosmo¬ 
logical knowledge— i.e,, it is more than a consciousness 
of the universe as a system which (i) is of parts in 
reciprocal relation to each other, and (2) is rounded 
and complete. There is a great tendency in Hegelian 
thought to deny this ‘ more,’ to make self-conscious¬ 
ness, in its deepest truth, mean consciousness of the 
systematic unity of the universe, and to identify 
philosophy with physical science become explicitly 
aware of its fundamental presuppositions and ultimate 
Ideals. In other words, the Ideal by which Kant 
judges scientific knowledge is made into an exhaustive 
determination of the absolute. In estimating the 
adequacy of this line of thought, we must observe that 
the two elements in the intellectual ideal are not held 
on precisely the same terms,—system or unity as im¬ 
plying only reciprocal connection ad infinitum , and as 
implying the character of a res completa. To deny the 
unity of the universe in the former sense must, as we 
have seen, be condemned as self-contradictory; indeed 
the mere fact that the process of things goes on and 
does not entangle itself in infinite confusion is sufficient * 
evidence that there are orderly connections of mutual 
dependence among its parts. But there is nothing 
intellectually impossible in the idea that Reality is 
nothing more than an indefinite continuum of this kind. 

It is very questionable whether the intellectus sibi per- 
missus, in the strict sense of the term, could ever get be- 
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yond this endless relating of things to one another so as 
to make them a continuum ; and this does not give any 
focal unity or even systematic completeness. Intelli¬ 
gence logically implies, by necessity of its nature, only 
the former process. Undoubtedly, as Kant shows, 
reason is not 4 satisfied ’ with such a result,—it 4 desires ’ 
something inore ; but 4 desire ’ and 4 satisfaction ’ are 
not the same as inevitable intellectual necessity. It 
desires something more, because it never is sibi pcr- 
missus but is always involved in a concrete self-con- 

v 

sciousness from which it cannot be taken away,— 
because implicitly it reflects not only upon its own 
nature but upon the whole nature of man, and hence— 
as Mr Bradley puts it—it demands that in the absolute 
reality 4 all the main tendencies of our nature ’ shall be 
consummated. This is to appeal to that self-knowledge 
which is wider and deeper than a consciousness of the 
implications of cosmological knowledge, and which 
postulates that the Absolute shall be not merely a 


rounded system but shall have the centralised or focal 
unity of a single Life. In fact Kant inadequately ex¬ 
presses the Ideal which would 4 satisfy ’ reason—if such 
a phrase is admissible at all—when he describes it merely 
as a res completa , for this fails to imply being for self. 

On strictly Hegelian principles the view which I 
have just tried to express is inadmissible; the insight 
into the constitution of Reality which our profoundest 
self-consciousness gives us, is only a development of 
that abstract conception of the world which is furnished 
by scientific research and reflection,—its continuation 
and completion on the same lines. In other words : 
Kant’s ideal of a systematic res completa is made by 
Hegel into the Absolute; it is an eternally complete 
system of thought-determinations {Denkbestimmnngen) 
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— i.e., a system of knowledge treated as a Ding an sich 
or self-existent thing. It gradually ‘realises itself* 
through individuals or finite centres of life; and 
because they are entirely dependent on the Absolute 
they are conscious of finiteness in their knowledge (i.e., 
in the Absolute Knowledge as realised through them), 
and of an Ideal of completed knowledge. Thus man, 
as intelligence, has an infinite as well as a finite side; 
the infinite side is the ultimate reality, so that the 
universe thinks itself in him . Thus again, thought is 
absolute — i.e., is conditioned by its own nature and 
structure alone, not by any kind of reality beyond and 
apart from thought. “ Thought itself becomes the 
object of philosophy ; . . . the business of philosophy 
is the explication of the distinctions which belong to 
the nature of thought, and this is otherwise definable 
for Hegel as the explication of God. ,,,1 

Neither Hegel himself nor any of his modern fol¬ 
lowers seem quite able to free themselves from this 
all-devouring intellectualism—this tendency to main¬ 
tain the ‘ identity of thought and being,’ as the phrase 
is, instead of their necessary relation. The phrase 
‘ identity of thought and being ’ is not often used now, 
and this is well; for on Hegel’s own showing identity 
always involves difference. To say that Reality is 
rational is not the same thing as to say that Reality is 
rationality ; in denying the latter we are not denying 
the former. The objectionable c6nsequences of the 
Hegelian tendency appear in the refusal to regard any 
mode of consciousness, or direction of conscious activ¬ 
ity, as having any Worth, unless it can be reduced to 
purely intellectual terms,—to a case of the cognitive 
process or a state of thought. I do not affirm that 

1 Seth, From Kant to Hegel, p. 146. 
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Hegel or any ‘ Hegelian ’ has even intended to main¬ 
tain all that this implies; 1 but there is a real bias in 
Hegelian thought, which, when fully carried out, results 
in the view that our essential nature is manifested onlv 
in our intellectual functions, as such ; for if the Ideal 
of our nature can be exhaustively described as the 
clearing up of our world and the making it into an intel¬ 
ligible system—that is in a process which can be real¬ 
ised onlv by thought — then it would seem that the 

J J cj 

only feeling which has any ultimate worth is that 
which depends on clear intellectual discernment ; and 
consequently that the only directions of the will having 
any real worth are those that have the same end in 
view. As personal and spiritual life become perfectly 
developed, intelligence will retain its essential character 
as synthetic, discriminative, «S:c., while feeling and voli¬ 
tion will lose their character and become transformed 


and transmuted in such a way as to be merged in in¬ 
telligence. On the other hand, the metaphysical mean¬ 
ing of the threefold analysis of mental life on which we 
have laid such stress—the meaning of the distinctness of 
the three kinds of function from each other—is simply 
that not one of them is more fundamental than another ; 
the ‘ essence ' or ‘ nature ’ of consciousness is not mani¬ 
fested or revealed more in one of the three elements 
than in another. This position has to be maintained 
against thvee onc-sidcd tendencies , all of which aie exem- 

O 

plifted in various doctrines in the air at present. 

It may be said : granting that feeling and will are 
aspects of our mental life distinct from intelligence, 


1 These paragraphs must not be understood as teaching any general con¬ 
demnation of ‘ Hegelianism ’ : this will be evident from the observations 
made at the close of this section of the present chapter and throughout the 
last section. 
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and are equally with intelligence essential revelations 
of the absolute nature of that life ; must we not con¬ 
clude that the perfection of knowledge must necessarily 
carry with it the perfection of all other spiritual ac¬ 
tivities ? With perfect insight into the nature of the 
cosmos, feeling and activity would necessarily adapt 
themselves thereto . 1 To this the reply seems to be: 
‘ perfect ’ or ‘ complete ’ knowledge is a limiting con¬ 
ception— i.e.y one which is far from meaningless but 
which cannot be made the basis of argument.” It 
seems a serious error in method to take a ‘ limiting 
conception,’ giving some kind of definite expression to 
its content, and then, assuming that this content may 
adequately represent a state of existence actually to be 
realised, to attempt to draw conclusions from this re¬ 
presentation as if it ever could be unconditionally true. 
What is a limiting conception ? It seems to arise in 
this way. We recognise certain main tendencies or 
dispositions of our nature, to which we ascribe uncon¬ 
ditional worth ; the ends involved in these are progres¬ 
sively realised, not all at once or by leaps and bounds. 
Now this very conception of progressive attainment 
suggests the idea of a state of being in which these 
ends are completely realised or absolutely consum¬ 
mated ; but we have no positive conception of such 
state beyond knowing that these tendencies are directed 
towards it. We have no analogue for it within exper¬ 
ience, though it is that to which experience points; our 
experience may approximate to it indefinitely, but we 
cannot realise it as we are. We cannot therefore argue 
as to what must follow in case of this limiting concep¬ 
tion being realised until it has actually become real 

1 Cf. M‘Taggart, op. cit § 193. 

2 As Mr M‘Taggart does, § 186 and § 195 fif. 
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within our experience; and in that case there would he 
no need for argument. 

Mr M‘Taggart assumes that Absolute Knowledge 
must involve the most complete unity and differentia¬ 
tion of Subject and Object . 1 On our view even this 
cannot be asserted without qualification ; and since we 
are far from having attained complete knowledge, we 
are far from knowing what that necessary qualification 
may be. But let this pass. The argument which Mr 
M‘Taggart proceeds to base on this assumption is well 
worthy of mention. He says: “ All propositions are 
the assertion of a partial unity between the subject 
and the predicate. The ‘ This,’ 2 on the other hand, is 
just what distinguishes the subject from its predicates. 
. . . In the ‘This’ we have something which is at 
once within and without knowledge; which it dares 
not neglect and yet cannot deal with.” It is essential 
to knowledge and yet knowledge must always regard it 
as alien, and therefore it prevents knowledge from ever 
attaining its Ideal of perfect differentiation and unifica¬ 
tion of Subject and Object. Such a conclusion seems 
to rest on an erroneous view of the function of the 
‘ This’ in knowledge, suggested (possibly) by Mr Brad¬ 
ley’s critique of the Individual Judgment in his Logic , 
and by a special turn which he gives, in Appearance 
and Reality , to his doctrine that Reality is ‘ more ’ and 
‘ other ’ than thought. Those aspects of the real, com¬ 
plementary to thought, says Mr Bradley, are what 
thought itself ‘ desires and implies ’ and yet can never 
reach , simply because they are ‘ more ’ than itself. It 

1 op. cit.y §§ 195 to 200. 

2 A term used in this passage to signify the “ unity in which the predicates 
cohere ”: considered by itself it is, epistemologically, the abstract object ; 
and, logically, the abstract subject. 
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is true that thought cannot ‘ reach ’ the whole of reality 
—in the sense of becoming identical with it, if we 
understand ‘ identical ’ in the abstract sense ; but there 
is nothing to prevent thought from knowing it through 
and through and so transcending the ‘alien’ aspects 
of it. The fact that reality is more than thought is 
brought home to 11s by the contrast between the ‘im¬ 
mediacy ’ of sentience and the intelligible experience 
which has begun to be explicitly formed by thought. 
Sentience is the background of all intelligible experi¬ 
ence, whether in the way of world-knowledge or self- 
knowledge. It is the inexhaustible background out of 
which all intelligible experience, including thought itself , 
seems to arise ; for thought only gradually comes to be 
explicitly aware of its own nature, and all the nature of 
thought, which waits to be known, is merged in and 
undistinguished from the general background. Now 
the assertions which Mr M‘Taggart makes about the 
‘ This ’ are inapplicable to sentience ; and if the ‘ This’ 
is anything other than sentience, then, I submit, it is a 
mischievous fiction,—it becomes, in fact, the unknow¬ 
able ‘ in itself’ of Relativism . 1 Sentience in a manner 
is ‘ alien T to thought, as we now imperfectly know 
thought ; but ‘ alien ’ only in the sense that thought 
progressively defines it. And we cannot say that senti¬ 
ence is what distinguishes the subject (the epistemo¬ 
logical object) from its predicates. This is not true 
even of the individual judgment. The conception of 
individuality is definable by pure thought (ch. iii.) ; in 
this sense it is a priori: and though the assertion of it 
would be impossible apart from sentience, the latter 

1 Such is the inevitable suggestion when Mr M‘Taggart explains the 
4 This ; (the source of the imperfection in knowledge) as a general name for 
the central unity of the object. 
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does not simply g/;v the thought-distinctions in which 
that assertion consists. 

These considerations enable us to judge of a doctrine 
maintained by Green and Caird, that a complete know¬ 
ledge of the conditions of the possibility of an object 
is equivalent to the reality of the object. “If we 
could know the whole conditions of an object apart 
from perception, we should know its reality.*’ 1 This, 
I presume, does not merely mean that we should know 
what, if experienced by way of sense-perception, would 
constitute its reality ; this would be an identical pro¬ 
position. The meaning must be that this complete 
knowledge of its conditions would be equivalent to 
the presence of the object to the consciousness of the 
knower, in the way in which the ‘ cosmological ' objects 
which we know are present to our finite consciousness. 
But since thought as we know it (thought in the ac¬ 
cepted and only intelligible sense of the term) always 
works by relations, organising, under its own laws, 
a material or background which would otherwise be 
formless,—and since thought cannot conceive itself as 
working without this material,—we cannot make any 
such assertion as that quoted from Dr Caird. The 
systems of relations or conditions which thought or¬ 
ganises or constructs can never be merely identical with 
the whole of reality, and therefore a complete know¬ 
ledge of the conditions of an object can never be 
“ equivalent to ’’ its reality. “ Complete knowledge, 
as we have seen, is a limiting conception, meaning the 
consummation of the tendencies of thought as we know 
them in our own case ; and there does not seem to be 
any tendency in thought, or knowledge, as it progresses, 
to eliminate the sentient aspects of our experience, or to 

1 Caird, op. cit.> vol. i. p. 59 ^* 
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sublime them away, as it were, into abstract systems of 
relations . 1 

The experiment which Green is constantly inviting 
us to make — i.c., to think away all the relations in 
which an object stands, and see if anything is left—is 
quite beside the mark, if directed against the doctrine 

here maintained. 

We do not, then, reject Hegel's view of thought; 
but we supplement it. Man is infinite as well as finite 
not only in thought but in feeling and will,—or rather 
in the whole nature of which these are equivalent 
though inseparable manifestations. Instead of main¬ 
taining the ‘identity’ of thought and being, we main¬ 
tain their necessary relation, in the sense that while 
thought is not the whole of being, the whole of being is 
rational. It is rational in the sense that thought will 
in the end be capable of comprehending the whole of 
being in its own way, by following out its own laws 
as thought. We affirm, with Hegel, that thought is 
‘ absolute ’ in the sense of being conditioned by its own 
structure and laws, and not by anything apart from 
itself; but thought is necessarily related to all the 
main tendencies of our nature, and we do not propose 
to separate them from it or it from them, any more 
than to identify them with it. No one pretends that 
we could be conscious of degrees of Worth in art and 
in social conduct, apart from the co-operation of intel¬ 
ligence informing these Ideals, any more than that we 
could be conscious of degrees of Worth in knowledge 
— i.c., degrees of truth — apart from intelligence. At 
the same time, Beauty and Social or Sympathetic In- 

1 Hence a perceptive thought is different in kind from anything that we 
can understand by thought. It will be seen that the doctrine of Green an 
Caird is the extreme opposite to that of Bradley and M‘Taggart. 
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sight arc other than forms of truth or knowledge, and 
are not simply to he identified with the latter. Hence 
in seeking to determine the Ding an sich , the Absolute 
Ground, by appeal to self-knowledge as being more 
than world-knowledge, we are not appealing from the 
intellect to the heart. Appeal to the heart is worth¬ 
less until we know whose heart it is; it mav be the 
heart of a Christ or that of a Caligula : we require a 
standard of manhood by which to judge the ‘ heart. 
The appeal is from man, as occupied with reflective 
interpretation of the universe around him under the 
light of his intellectual ideal, to the whole nature of 
man, which realises itself not only in truth, in this in¬ 
tellectual comprehension of the world, but in produc¬ 
tive social insight and productive artistic aspiration. 
In self-knowdedge we know 7 ourselves not only as individ¬ 
uals but as individuals ruled by a triune Ideal. Hence 
we think of the Absolute as that in which these ends are 


consummated and fully accomplished, and as being not 
simply a system but as having an existence of which 
our own being for self is the least imperfect analogue. 

Mr Bradley has declared that the use of the term 

* activity ’ in current philosophical discussion is a 

* scandal ’ ; the same might be said with more truth 
of the term ‘ thought.’ If thought is not to be opposed 
to emotion and will, how much of these is its significa¬ 
tion to include ? In what sense are pleasure, pain, 
desire, volition, modes of ‘ thinking ’ ? Such questions 
might be multiplied, and would lead us to Mr Biadle) s 
own conclusion that unless thought or reason means 
something more than intellect, unless it is used with 
some strange implication that never formed part of the 
meaning of the word,” then we cannot admit that 
reality can ever be exhausted in rationality. So far as 
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Psychology is concerned, the matter is clear enough. 
It can hardly be necessary, at the present time, to 
observe that all knowledge consists in attention to 
various complexes of relations, whatever references 
they may have. The Psychology of cognition has to 
trace the mere time-order in which these references 
appear in the normal mind ; or if it attempts more 
than this, it soon passes over into the theory of know¬ 
ledge, which regards the intellectual processes as pro¬ 
ducts of an organic growth whose structure can be 
traced. That thought can never get beyond the re¬ 
lational point of view, seems to me to have been con¬ 
vincingly expounded by Bradley and Lotze. Mr 
Bradley’s further development of the view that intel¬ 
ligence involves an ideal, judged by which its own 
relational procedure is seen to be unintelligible, is 
quite another matter. \Ye have already seen reason 
for rejecting this view. 

§ 2. We have dwelt on the intellectual ideal, and 
indicated its implication as regards the character of 
the Absolute,—an implication which needs to be com¬ 
plemented by that of the moral, and by that of the 
artistic, consciousness. We shall have to discuss the 
form in which these ‘ implications ’ must be stated ; at 
present we proceed to examine more fully the fc^rms 
in which the other two Ideals can be expressed. 

In the first place the reader will have noticed that we 
dwelt on two defects of the ‘ intellectualist bias ’ : that 
it tends to obliterate the threefold analysis of mind, 
and that it tends to reduce morality and art to cases of 
knowledge. In reality these are not two distinct defects, 
—the one is a consequence or a particular case of the 
other ; for a suggestive way of distinguishing the ideal 
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aims is to notice that the order of dependence between 
the three factors of consciousness is not the same in 
the three cases. In intellectual activity the feeling of 
satisfaction in attainment of the end (truth) is entirely 
conditioned by the intellectual relations which are in 
question, and their nature and extent ; the feeling of 
‘pleasure’ in the attainment of truth arises in conse¬ 
quence of the Judgment ‘this is true/ This aspect of 
the case is obvious on the surface, and, whatever re¬ 
sults a deeper analysis may bring to light, the}- cannot 
entirely subvert this primary relation. In the artistic 
consciousness there is a similarlv obvious relation be- 
tween the intellectual and the emotional element, but 
it is of the opposite kind. We do not first on intellec¬ 
tual grounds judge ‘this is beautiful’ and then feel 
pleasure; the judgment is rather an expression of the 
feeling of satisfaction in the contemplation of the ob¬ 
ject. This cannot be denied, or entirely subverted by 
deeper analysis, though it is far from being an adequate 
account of the aesthetic consciousness. In sympathetic 
insight, from which moral activity springs, there seems 
to be a function of our whole nature, in which the 
rational, the volitional, and the emotional are merged, 
and which, as we have pointed out, is fostered only by a 
wide and deep experience of life. In this capacity of 
his nature the individual seems to transcend his fini- 
tude, or go beyond himself , more completely than in the 
pursuit of science or art : he enters into the life of 
another, representing to himself the other’s thought, 
feeling, and desire. In the previous chapter we main¬ 
tained that the Worth of social conduct depended on 
the extent to which the agent had attained to “ Sym¬ 
pathy ” or “Sympathetic Insight,” so understood. 
“ Social Insight,” productive or effective, would have 
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been a more pregnant designation. We do not mean 
a formal or abstract acknowledgment, — a scientific 
conclusion as to the bonds which in fact bind together 
all men, so far as they really are men, into one 
humanity; we mean an insight into the special form 
which these relations have taken in some concrete 
case. This insight must spring from the whole man, 
not his intelligence merely, or his feeling merely; for 
the particular social relations which it reveals spring 
ultimately from our whole nature. And in the end this 
social union itself has to be regarded as arising from 
the fact that all men share in a sustaining Life which 
operates unspent through all things, and whose char- 

actcr is revealed in their Ideals. 

Observation of modern civilised life seems hardly to 
bear out this conclusion. Looking round on the world 
as it is, what do we seem to see ? We seem to see 
only a chaos of conflicting elements—individual men 
and classes of men: our communities are battle-grounds; 
interests and experiences clash together; each one 
seems able to benefit itself only at the expense of 
others. Popular agitators industriously instil this idea 
into the public mind, and a multitude of causes, prac¬ 
tical and theoretical, work together to make it survive. 
Hence we find that the ethical problems involved in 
determining the right course in legislation and social 
action are continually being made to take this form 
of balancing against one another certain interests which 
are supposed to be conflicting. In private life, it is 
generally the ‘interests’ or ‘rights’ of two or more indi¬ 
viduals; in political life, of different classes. That this 
is really the essence of every practical problem in social 
life, is implicitly asserted by thinkers of high authority: 
for instance, by Mr Spencer, in his work on Justice , 
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and in the concluding chapters of his Data of Ethics ;> 

and by Professor Sidgwick, in the concluding chapters 

of his Methods of Ethics. I shall not try to define the 

theory of society which is implied. We can distinguish 

it bj its results ; it is the theory which results in every 

practical problem being regarded as one of compromise 

between the conflicting interests or rights of different 
members in society. 

This is not the last word. Looking more intently at 
human society as it is, we see that all who constitute it 
seem to have one common root, in spite of all their 
conflict and strife. Their essential being is the same, 
their destiny is the same, as is their origin, and what 
constitutes goodness in the one constitutes goodness 
in the other. These simple matters of fact have sug¬ 
gested another view of society, a view which the 
modern world has been learning chiefly from Auguste 
Comte and from his contemporary Hegel: although 
both these thinkers tend to overstate their case in this 
matter. This view — the proper limits of which we 
were endeavouring to assign in the last chapter—has 
been most effectively set forth by Dr Martineau. 1 2 “The 
process of social evolution so implicates together the 
individual agent and his fellows, that we can scarce 
divide the causal factors into individual and social, 
inner and outer. Bodily , no doubt, each man stands 
there by himself, while his family are grouped separ¬ 
ately around him; but spiritually he is not himself 
without them, and the major part of his individuality 
is relative to them, as theirs is relative to him. He 

1 Mr Spencer’s ‘ conciliation ’ of egoism and altruism is true and im¬ 
portant as far as it goes : my contention is that it is not a true way of 
stating the central problem in Ethics. 

2 Types of Ethical Theory , vol. ii., “ Hedonism with Evolution,” § 7. 
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has no self which is not reflected in them, and of which 
they are not reflections ; and this reveals itself by a 
kind of moral amputation, if death should snatch them 
away and put his selfhood to the test of loneliness. 
It is the same with the larger groups which enclose 
him in their sympathetic embrace. His country , with 
its history and its institutions, is not external to him¬ 
self; its life-blood courses through his veins, insepar¬ 
ably mingled with his own. The social union is most 
inadequately represented as a compact or tacit bargain, 
subsisting among separate units, agreeing to combine 
for specific purposes. . . . It is no such forensic 

abstraction, devised as a cement for mechanically con¬ 
ceived components; but a concrete though spiritual 
form of life, penetrating and partly constituting all 
persons belonging to it. What we call a conflict 
between a private and a public interest, and treat as 
a dissension between a man’s inner self and an outward 
society, is not really a wrestling-match between two 
independent organisms or personalities, unless it comes 
to physical rebellion and war. The inner man is him¬ 
self the scene of the living strife : the public interest 
that pleads with him is his interest too: the society 
that withstands him is his society. It is no foreign and 
intrusive power that confronts and stops his calculating 
prudence, or the madness of his pleasure or his passion, 
but his own share of an altruistic reason and love that 
live in other hearts and minds as well.” 1 Because men 
are members of one body, — because their interests, 
rights, duties, desires, aims, are thus bound up to¬ 
gether,—it is superficial and misleading to regard any 
problem of life as simply one of compromise between 

1 I have introduced a few phrases at the conclusion of this passage, but 
without in any way altering the author’s meaning. 
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mutually opposing forces. The divergence when truly 
estimated is not between my interest or what is good 
for me, and yours; it is between different elements or 
aspects of our common good. A complete idea of our 
highest good seems to demand that these aspects shall be 
harmonious and at one; but the conditions of modern 
civilisation in its present state are constantly making 
them stand in absolute opposition to one another. 

Let us recognise, then, that the social bond is a con¬ 
crete spiritual life penetrating its members, and ask : 
What is the bond of this union—through what sides of 
our nature does this life live and realise itself? Accord¬ 
ing to one doctrine, it is in feeling only, it is an affair 
of the ‘ heart ’ alone; the intellect is guided by no defi¬ 
nite objective aim derived from itself,—it is “ the slave 
of the passions.” This is plainly a one-sided view, and 
we can set over against it an opposite one-sidedness,— 
that the social side of our nature is found only in intel¬ 
ligence. Everything which binds us to our fellow-men, 
all social sympathy and insight, is the product of intel¬ 
ligence alone, while feeling is peculiar to the individual 
and is a principle separating and isolating men from 
one another. How are we to judge between these ex¬ 
tremes ? 1 This brings us to the consideration of one 
of the most important tests of truth that is open to us, 
and one which at the present day we need to apply in 
every direction. In the preceding chapters we have 
indeed applied it more than once. It is constantly 
happening in the history of human thought that on 
every problem of importance two extreme conclusions 

take form, and are maintained in conflict with one 

* 

1 These opposite tendencies will be found in the doctrines of Green 
and Comte respectively,—to mention no others (cf. Green’s Prolegomena, 
p. 216). 
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another. This is especially the case in problems of 
philosophy, and of political and social ethics. 

Aristotle teaches us that in every such case what is 
required is to Scopi^ecv, — the rational discrimination 
which enables us to find a middle way between the two 
extremes. 1 Now there are two ways of finding a mean 
between two extremes. One of them is simply to take 
what the two extreme views have in common, and 
throw away all their differences. As a general rule the 
differences are so extensive—as between extreme State- 
socialism and extreme Individualism—that the only 
mean which we can get between them in this way 
amounts to nothing at all : we have only a barren 
“ suspense of judgment.” This is sometimes treated 
as if it were the special mark of profound thought and 
of a mind free from prejudice. I fear that in many 
cases it is only the mark of intellectual cowardice or 
idleness. But there is another method of finding a 
middle way,— a middle way which does not contain 
less truth than either of the extremes, but more than 
either. This is of course the real meaning of the 
Hegelian ‘synthesis of opposites’ or ‘higher unity.’ 
This was the ‘ mean ’ that Aristotle had in view : and to 
reach it, it is essential that we should be reasonable or 
rational. This does not mean that we should be always 
arguing—endeavouring to pass from premisses to con¬ 
clusions by discursive argument: it has been truly said 
that the most reasonable portion of the community does 
not consist of the persons who are constantly engaged 
in reasoning. It is the best result of a genuine educa¬ 
tion, a genuine training of the mind, so to widen the 
mind on every side that it is capable of this kind of 

1 The conception of the mean is of central importance for the whole 
philosophy of Aristotle, not merely for his Ethics. 
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rational discrimination. This is a translation into 
modern ideas of Aristotle’s dictum , that to hiopi^eiv is 
that of which the philosopher should be capable, and 
of which ‘the many’ are not capable. It takes the 
whole of our nature—not merely the analytical under¬ 
standing—to find the true mean between the extremes. 
To do this we must rise above them both, find the 
truth that there is in each, and include it in a wider 
truth. It is never easy to do this ; but whenever we 
can do it with two opposing doctrines or beliefs, we 
may be sure we have gone beyond them both to a 

* o V 

deeper truth. The value of their conflict and their op¬ 
position is just to suggest the need for a deeper truth, 
and sometimes also to suggest the way to reach it. 

The case I was speaking of before this digression is 
a comparatively simple one. We found two opposite 
assertions : that the only social bond between men is 
one of feeling,—reason being a principle of selfishness 
and isolation ; and the exact opposite of this, where the 
terms ‘ reason ’ and ‘ feeling ’ have changed places. The 
‘ middle way ’ is to regard man as social not in virtue 
of his reason only, or his feeling only, but in virtue of 
his whole nature on every side of it. The ‘ social im¬ 
pulse ’ is a tendency uprising from the very roots of our 
being and expressing itself in every direction of mental 
activity. Our intelligence is not a mere calculating 
machine, for working out means to «nds foreign to it¬ 
self ; it has a structure and laws of its own , as a living 
organism has. Reason is social ,- in that my reason 
cannot work unless it works together with the reason 
of my fellow-men ; for its structure and laws are iden¬ 
tical in all of us. In this way reason carries me beyond 
myself and unites my life with other lives. On the 
other hand, along with the unity there must be the 
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difference. In order that reason and knowledge may 
go to work there must be different personalities to 
work it out ; my reason is my own, your reason is your 
own, though in all it has a common root. Just in the 
same sense, feeling is social. Each man’s emotions 
and feelings are his own, and yet in them he is carried 
beyond himself, and cannot rest unless in reason and 
feeling alike his life is in harmony with other lives. We 
must in fact regard ourselves as being in the service of 
an Ideal of Personality, a Supreme Good, which appeals 
alike to all sides of our nature, and requires the united 
efforts of many different personalities,—the unity and 
the difference being equally necessary. 

The essence of Immorality in conduct seems to be 
that it regards the differences between men as ultimate 
and ignores their community. The immoral act need 
not consciously base itself on this as an intellectual 
assumption, but the assumption is always involved. 
Different men are essentially and fundamentally differ¬ 
ent from one another ; each man’s real being consists 
in his own finite individuality, to which everything else 
is foreign. Thus in practice this principle will lead the 
individual to pursue only his own ends, the ends which 
he thinks the interests of his finite life demand ; fre¬ 
quently it will lead him to use others as if they had 
been created for his purposes, to be consumed, used up 
as it were, as tools of his ; always it will lead him to 
ignore their welfare and treat them as mere incidents 
in his surroundings. Of course no one could consist¬ 
ently live out a life on such principles; pure egoism, 
as Spencer has shown, defeats itself. But every 
case of real moral evil—every case, great or small, of 
injustice, cruelty, lying, envy, persecution, revenge— 
rests upon this principle that all men are foreign to 
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each other. So far as such conduct ever pretends to 
offer intellectual justification for itself, the justification 
amounts to the assertion of this first knowledge that 
all men are different,—that the unity of men in their 
social life is illusory. This, then, is the principle 
underlying pure immorality or egoism. 

At the opposite extreme stands the morality of pure 
altruism, resting on the supposition that the differences 
between men are verily and in truth absolute illusions, 


or that they are somehow to disappear in the course of 
social evolution. The former of these two conceptions 
is essentially metaphysical, and is represented in various 
forms by the doctrine of Brahmanism, that of Spinoza, 
and that of Schopenhauer. Why am I to love my 
neighbour as myself ? Because there is no difference 
•between us,—we are all one and the same being. 1 he 
intellectual grounds of this Brahmanic attitude of mind 
—so far as it has such grounds—have been examined 
elsewhere (ch. iii.) It is impossible to maintain human 
life and experience to be a mere illusion : nor has any 
one done so even with an approach to consistency. If 
the differences between men are illusory, obviously the 
difference between the grossest egoism and the purest 
altruism is also illusory. The other conception men- 
tioned above applies to historical tendencies in the first 
; place, and is represented by the doctrine of Comte. 
Comte regards the egoistic and the altruistic desires as 
• j two distinct impulses of our nature,—distinct in such a 
way that the selfish impulses may entirely disappear in 
the course of social progress, and the unselfish tendencies 
be left in their purity. This seems a noble and lofty 
conception, but in reality it rests on confusion and is 
contradicted by experience. Taken quite seriously, 
what does it mean ? That in a perfect society, any 
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individual man, when considering his duty, would have 
to think of himself as on the one side, and the aggregate 
of his fellow-men on the other, and that he would regard 
himself as worth nothing except as their tool or organ, 
as working wholly for them, as using himself up in their 
service. The same idea is involved in Comte’s dictum , 
“ the individual is an abstraction,—nothing is real but 
Humanity.” The individual is nothing apart from 
others, and therefore he ought to regard himself as 
worth nothing except as a tool in their service. In 
such a state of things, social life would be impossible, 
for each man’s object in life would contradict that of 
every other man. Comte’s ideal would require a con¬ 
dition of existence where the differences between men 
had disappeared,—where there would be no place for 
the question “ What ought I—I, as a finite individual 
—to do?” where indeed the personal pronouns and all 
their derivatives and correlates would have no meaning. 

I am not saying that there is no apparent conflict be¬ 
tween the selfish and unselfish impulses; this apparent 
conflict constitutes the most serious practical problem 
of life. But we are not therefore to make an absolute 
separation between the two— i.e., to suppose that one 
could exist without the other, and that the opposition 
between them can only be overcome by denying one 
of them. The practical problem arising out of their 
opposition needs to be solved in the same way as the 
intellectual problems of which we were speaking a few 
paragraphs back : not by accepting one of the extremes 
as all-sufficient, and denying the other, but by finding 
a middle way which includes the truth and justice of 
both. And, as I have said, this practical problem be¬ 
comes much more intelligible when we regard it as 
arising out of a real though partial and limited conflict 
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between different elements in the supreme Ideal of life. 
In other words, what we have to seek is a common good. 
W hatever be the different wavs in which men may seek 
their own or others' good, whatever divergence there 
may seem to be between these two, we have to take 
our stand upon this, that no man can find the highest 
good for himself unless he so lives that his life (with or 
without conscious effort on his part) helps others to 
find that same good. This seems to be the meaning of 
the precept “ Love thy neighbour as thyself." This is 
the primary condition of realising the end and aim of 
life. 1 This again is the real ethical meaning of the unity 
of society. 

The metaphysical meaning of the social union is that 
though the differences between men are not illusory— 
though each man has a real individuality of his own— 
their lives have a common root in their dependence 
upon one and the same Reality, whence come the 
Ideals which they recognise as different aspects of 
their common good. Social Insight is the means by 
which they may help one another to the attainment of 
this common good. It is a real principle of conduct,—the 
one principle which makes moral conduct possible , since only 
through it can we feel and act towards others as towards 
ourselves. Social Insight is the social side of the man s 
nature coming within the range of his self-conscious¬ 
ness ; and since, as we have seen, man is social on 
every side of his being, this insight is the product of 
his whole nature. It is capable of infinitely various 
degrees of truth, just as self-consciousness is. In fact, 
the insight which the individual has into his own char¬ 
acter (his intellectual and moral needs, his desires and 

1 It may be treated as a brief formal- definition of what that aim is, a> 
explained and materially defined in ch. v. 
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aims), and into the conditions on which his finite being 
depends, seems to vary with his insight into other 
selves. Only on an abstract view can we assign any 
kind of priority to either side. If we consider the mere 
order in time, and nothing more, then, as Dr Martineau 
has said, “ The ‘ individual ’ is in fact the later product, 
and disengages himself into his independent whole¬ 
ness as the ripest fruit of a collective development. 
Humanity first, as a plural organism, and then person, 
ality, in its singular force —that is the order of Nature, 
by reference to which we must be careful to correct our 
inference from the inverse method of investigation,” 
— c.g., in Psycholog)’. This is merely a case of the 
general law of evolution, as formulated by Spencer,— 
the uniform, the homogeneous, precedes the differen¬ 
tiated, the heterogeneous. But though the presence 
of others is indispensable to the development of self- 
consciousness, since they are the means of discovering 
us to ourselves, it would be absurd to maintain that 
the former is prior to the latter in any other sense than 
that of time. The presence of others is a means of 
discovering the individual to himself because their ex¬ 
periences are actually or potentially his, and he knows 
it. In social insight, says Dr Martineau, “the very 
essence of the phenomenon lies in its duplication ; my 
fellow is merely myself over again, and is simply on 
that account understood by me at a glance; though it 
is also true that, had it not been for this externalisation 
of my affection in a second personality, it might have 
passed through me like a dream, without recognition 
or appreciation. The visible life of my own double 
throws off a light both ways, — on his inner nature 
which it immediately expresses, and on mine which it 
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mediately exhibits and repeats; and there is certainly 
something very wonderful in that sympathetic affinity 
between one mind and another which makes mutual 
intelligence a thing of lightning, and interprets natural 
signs that have never been learnt. It seems as if a 
feeling was never understood till acted out in open 
day and flung into shape upon the air; but that its 
manifestation became a common medium, flashing not 
only mutual exchange but separate intensity into our 
self-consciousness. In short, our artiflcial analysis has 
unduly separated between sign and thing signified, the 
inner spiritual fact and the outer physical manifesta¬ 
tion ; and the Greek conception was truer, which made 
one term, — Logos, — serve for both, and treated the 
silent thought and the spoken word as one organic act 
of life, two momenta of the same function, not de¬ 
tached, like involuntary impulse from its deliberately 
chosen tool, but only opposite surfaces of the same 
spontaneous pulsation.” 1 Just as Social Insight is 
capable of many varying degrees of truth, so it is 
awakened in many and various ways, due to the in¬ 
numerable conscious and unconscious influences-which 
every human life is always receiving and exerting. Its 
main forms correspond to the main lines of ‘ differentia¬ 
tion and integration ’ in social development. All the 
facts that English psychologists and moralists have 
described as ‘general benevolence,’ ‘social sympathy,’ 
and the like, are more or less inadequate statements 
of the different ways in which Social Insight operates. 

‘ Sympathy,’ in the ordinary sense, or Miigefiihl ,—the 
mere community of individuals in particular feelings 
more or less transient, where the one mind simply 

1 Types of Ethical Theory , vol. ii. pp. 3 *> 3 2 * 
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reproduces the feeling of the other, — is really the 
least worthy form of a fruitful sympathetic insight. 1 
Dr Martineau has given a brief but excellent analysis 
of three dominant springs of action to which Social 
Insight gives rise : Parental Affection, Social Affection, 
and Compassion. 2 He errs, I think, in representing 
these as fixed formed faculties of our nature, and as 
mere impulses. A spring of action always presents 
itself as a desire for an object; in this case, a desire 
that another person shall be , or attain to, something which 
we think to be better than his present state. This * some¬ 
thing better ’ is not merely a truer intellectual com¬ 
prehension of reality ; to regard it as this, would be 
to limit Social Insight to the mutual understanding 
involved in the interchange of ideas and the growth 
of knowledge : it is a state of his whole being; and— 
in the distinctively moral reference which we here 
speak of—it refers more directly to those aspects of his 
being which reveal themselves in his emotions and 
volitions than to those which reveal themselves in his 
intellectual activities as such. Again, this ‘ something 
better' is judged to be better because we find it actu¬ 
ally realised in ourselves or others ; hence we implicitly 
compare it with the state of the person or class to 
whom our desire has reference. There is a converse 
form of this desire, based on a recognition of our own 
state as unworthy when compared with that of another 
personality,— realised in him, and potentially ours. Dr 
Martineau most truly says : “ It is the objective image 
of the nature sleeping within us, that wakes it up and 
startles it into self-knowledge. The living exhibition 


1 The error of Adam Smith in making this the supreme moral 
is trenchantly stated by Dr Martineau, op. cit vol. ii. p. 185. 

2 Vol. ii. p. 144. 


principle 
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in another of higher affections than we have known, 
far from remaining unintelligible to us, is the grand 
means of spiritual culture, — the quickener of con¬ 
science and the opener of new faith. The natural 
language of every passion of which we are susceptible 
speaks to us with a marvellous magic, and calls up fresh 
islands and provinces of consciousness where there was 
a blank before. And w'hoever is the first to give ex¬ 
plicit manifestation to our own implicit tendency touches 
us with admiration and acquires a certain power o\er 
us. If the feeling he expresses is nearly on our level , 
if he is only a little beforehand with us in shaping 
our dumb and formless wants, he becomes our literary 
interpreter or our party leader,—a chief indeed, but of 
the same kind with the followers. If the affection he 
realises is above us, strange to our experience but con¬ 
genial with our capacity,—a more heroic endurance or 
a more conquering love than we had conceived, he 
becomes to us an author of faith, prophet and brother 
at once, even mediator helping us into nearer union 

with God.” 1 

§ 3. We must now notice certain aspects of the dis¬ 
tinctively aesthetic tendencies of man s nature those 
aspects of it which are relevant to our purpose here. 

The relation of ‘ ^Esthetics ’ to Philosophy is a 
troublesome question, owing mainly to the un e ne 
scope of the science itself. It deals with Beaut), in 
the comprehensive sense, as found in nature an art , 
and its problems, as generally set forth, are t e o ow 

ing: (a) How does Beauty affect us? ( ) a 
Beauty ? (c) What are the mutual relations of the fine 

arts, and their function in human life ? The rst ques 

1 Op. cit., pp. 63, 64. 
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tion is psychological; to it we shall return directly. 
The second, when separated from the third, becomes a 
somewhat formal and barren metaphysical inquiry, 
usually taking the form—What is Beauty in itself? 
In other words : What is the essential quality or prin¬ 
ciple, running through all beautiful objects, capable of 
being apprehended by all minds, and constituting (so 
far as apprehended) their consciousness of Beauty? 
The question assumes that there is such a single prin¬ 
ciple involved ; and the answer to the question natur¬ 
ally follows from some general philosophic position, 
arrived at on other grounds. We have first a meta¬ 
physical principle and then we seek to explain Beauty 
as a manifestation thereof. The system of Plato is 
perhaps the most impressive example of this tendency. 
With this may be classed a large group of doctrines, of 
which Ruskin’s is typical, 1 which treat Beauty as 
symbolic of some ‘ divine ’ attribute. Such theories 
deserve to be called formal or barren only in so far as 
they neglect to apply their principle to the concrete 
artistic activities of man. It maybe—according to our 
view it certainly is—quite sound in principle to regard 
Beauty as a case of the self-realising or self-manifesting 
process of the Absolute. But such a doctrine goes a 
very little way unless we are able to apply it to the 
main forms of art,—to exhibit the world of human 
artistic effort as a hierarchical system in the light of 
our metaphysical principle of evolution, according to 
the degrees in which the latter expresses itself therein. 
This is the third of the three questions of 4 aesthetics ’ 
which we have indicated; and this seems the real 
function of a Philosophy of Art. Its main lines of 
investigation will be as follows : What are the rela- 

1 I.e. y Kuskin’s doctrine as expounded in Modern Painters , Bk. ii. 
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tions of artistic to natural beauty, and what are the 
essential aims of art as a whole ? To what extent can 
the special forms of art be defined and classified accord¬ 
ing to their powers of embodying these general aims ? 
To what extent can the general and special principles, 
so arrived at, be applied to the interpretation of, and 
criticised by, the main historic tendencies of artistic 
achievement ? Obviously these inquiries demand ex¬ 
tensive technical and historical knowledge, and go 
quite beyond the sphere of philosophy in the ordinary 
sense. In this place we need only thus indicate their 
general nature. 

The psychological method is often extolled because 
it explains our concrete aesthetic experiences; it begins 
with what would seem to be nearest to us,—the facts 
of our own consciousness : again, because it does not 
begin with the highest stages of the aesthetic conscious¬ 
ness, which are extremely complex, but with its elemen¬ 
tary forms. Now as long as Psychology keeps to the 
strictly individualistic standpoint—as the traditional 
English Psychology has always done, and as the 
modern Physiological Psychology must necessarily do 
—it is almost certain to ignore some of the most im¬ 
portant characteristics of the aesthetic consciousness, 
since in their ‘ elementary forms’ these characteristics 
are comparatively insignificant. Professor Sully has 
remarked that to overlook the lower intensities of a 
psychical phenomenon may lead to radical error in the 
whole interpretation of consciousness ; and this applies 
both to general and to special analysis. 

The elements in our perception of Beauty, which the 
‘ scientific ’ treatment is apt to overlook, may be classed 
under three heads: they are the elements which for 
our present purpose it is most important to emphasise. 
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In the first place, what are the 4 lower limits ’ of the 
aesthetic consciousness ? On the one hand it has been 
maintained that a 4 pure sensation ’ blue, for instance 
—may have aesthetic quality in and for itself, and that in 
the same manner various colours and sounds may affect 
us in various ways, each in and for itself. On the 
other hand, it has been maintained that 4 sensations as 
such ’ are devoid of aesthetic value—that a mere colour 
or a mere sound has as little artistic significance as a 
mere taste : aesthetic value can only attach to a sensa¬ 
tion in virtue of its relations to other sensations, which 
together with it form a more or less complex whole. 
This is the Kantian view, resting on the separation of 
sense and thought,—the function of thought being to 
relate, and so to unify, a 4 manifold ’ of data received 
from foreign sources. The answer—in accordance with 
the distinction of the noetic and anoetic aspects of con¬ 
sciousness, on which great stress is laid in the present 
work — must be that ‘ mere ’ or ‘ pure ’ sensations, 

‘ sensations as such,’ cannot enter into anything which 
we can call experience. No mode of sentience can 
come to be present to a consciousness unless it is to 
some extent discriminated, and therefore to that extent 
put in relations, by that consciousness. Hence the 
aesthetic object is always a mode of the noetic con¬ 
sciousness. Only as more or less discriminated and 
related can a so-called ‘ sensation ’ have aesthetic value ; 
though the discrimination may only be as regards ex¬ 
tension or duration, and the relation in which we place 
it may shade off at once into the anoetic background. 
In the latter case it may appear, on a superficial view, 
to be an isolated datum , but it is not. Of course I am 
not saying that the source of Beauty is merely the in¬ 
tellectual element involved in these relations. 
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This consideration explains a universally recognised 
quality of the attitude which the aesthetic consciousness 
adopts towards its object. The object becomes an 
organic whole, and only on condition that it remains 
so can its aesthetic value remain : its value is mutilated 
and destroyed by an attempt at analytical dissection. 
We have to go back upon it in order to do this. Hence 
arise the divergent ideals of the scientific and the 
artistic mind: as Dr Martineau has well said—“The 
one reads its objects piecemeal by traversing hither 
and thither, and putting together the contents of the 
field”; the other “instinctively seizes the harmonies 
of the scene before it and frames it into a speaking 
whole,”—and more, it “catches the whole before it 
fixes upon anything, and carries the entire idea into the 
interpretation of every part." 1 This seems to apply to 
every form of Beauty as perceived by us ; it reverses, 
in part, the characteristic method of Science. The 
scientific instinct is, first to take a thing to pieces in 
order to understand it, and to describe it by describing 
the parts one by one. Hence science brings truth to 
the mind piece by piece,—in a series of intellectual 
assertions which have been reached by analysis or 
dissection. Not that science is merely analytic in this 
sense; for, as we have abundantly seen, it presupposes 
that the facts with which it deals depend on an 
intelligible system of laws. Just as little is art merely 
synthetic. Hence it is only provisionally true to say 
that the artistic apprehension of beauty reverses the 
scientific apprehension of truth. 

In the second place, the strictly individualistic treat¬ 
ment of aesthetic experience obscures the fact that the 
feeling involved in it is super-personal, and is indeed the 

1 Op. cil ., vol. ii. p. 159. 
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most impressive example of how in feeling the single 
individual is carried beyond himself. The super¬ 
personal aspect of the apprehension of Beauty appears 
first in its essentially social character. It is always, 
actually or potentially, a social experience, depending 
on objects of common perception, which may be enjoyed 
by a number of persons together and sympathetically. 
This is a reason for fixing the lower limit of aesthetic 
experience at the two ‘ higher senses, sight and hearing. 
A pleasure of taste or touch is a restricted individual 
experience, which we cannot have in common £.g., 
we cannot touch the same ‘ pleasant ’ object in the 
same way and at the same time. The aesthetic value 
which is sometimes supposed to be attached to certain 
sensations of the three ‘ lower ’ senses seems doubtful 
and disputable . 1 Not only is the aesthetic experience a 
social one in this sense ; its particular judgments depend 
largely on social conditions. It is true that when every 
allowance is made for due variations to the accidents 
of individual lives, “there remains a central apprehen¬ 
siveness of beauty, which uses the outward senses 
as organs of the imagination.*’ But this central 
element in the individual person’s consciousness of 
Beauty is no more independent of the social atmos¬ 
phere than is any other function of his consciousness. 
Only on an abstract view is it true to say that the 
aesthetic experiences of our own consciousness are 
“ nearest to us.” 

In the third place, we come to the most important 
consideration affecting the value of a psychological 
treatment of our perception of Beauty : and that is, the 

1 These sensations may of course suggest, through past association, real 
aesthetic experiences of a higher kind. 
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extent to which it recognises the vital truth that the 

perceptive consciousness in art is identical in quality 

with the creative, and differs from the latter only in 

what, for want of a better word, we may call intensity. 

Dr Martineau seizes on this truth and puts it before us 

in his own forcible way : “ The great difference between 

the ordinary and the extraordinary energy of this gift 

[the artistic gift]—for example, between the poet's 

reader and the poet himself—is perhaps that in the 

former it is dumb and unconscious, doing its work 

without disentangling the elements into view; while in 

the latter, it is too vivid to remain unconscious and 

instinctive. The sense of beauty clears itself from every 

foreign impression, flings down the sediment of neutral 

matter, and by spontaneous analysis disengages the 

transparent essentials. It is indeed the tendency of all 

intense human feeling to quit its indeterminate state 

and become distinct, for, in proportion to its force, 

• ^ 

it is unable to sleep within ; it thirsts for expression ; 
and expression is first self - clearance, and then self - 
intelligence.” 1 


§ 4. In these three ways we have the Idea of Perfec- 
tion, given by self-consciousness; in other words, 
self-consciousness in its deeper and more reflective 
form shows us the Ideal under which we work. Our 
consciousness of the Ideal expresses itself in the forma¬ 
tion of rational desires, which point beyond the limits 
of experience in time and space. The typical forms of 
these desires are, as we have already pointed out: in 
the first place, a desire for harmony in our various 
knowledges, in order to the comprehension of the 

1 Op. cit.y vol. ii. p. 159. 
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universe somehow as a complete whole; 1 in the second 
place, a desire that our own or another personality may 
attain to a better state, which we know to be actually 
realised in some human life ; or, as we may otherwise 
express it, a desire that I may think, feel, and act 
towards another as towards myself; or, again, a desire 
for perfection in the relations of my will to other wills; 
in the third place, a desire for the realisation of beauty,— 
the aesthetic activity being the same in principle through 
all stages of its exercise,—from an apparently ‘ passive ’ 
enjoyment up to the creative efforts of the highest 
genius. In self-consciousness, then, we may know our¬ 
selves as individuals ruled by a threefold Ideal which 
expresses itself in these forms. A few pages back, it 
was said that ‘‘we think of the Absolute as a being in 
which the Ideal is consummated and fully accomplished, 
and as being not simply a ‘ system ’ but as having an 
existence of which our own being for self is the least 
imperfect analogue.” The real meaning and the grounds 
of this passage from the finite to the Absolute, is the 
final problem which now concerns us. 

Let us consider first the intellectual Ideal, in the 
limited form in which Kant states it in his cosmological 
Dialectic. The Ideal of Worth as Truth, which is the 
mainspring of all attempts at science and philosophy, is 
one which authenticates itself. To ignore it, or explain 
it away, would be to lapse into universal scepticism ; and 
this, as we might with Kant appeal to history to show, 
is not a possible permanent attitude for the human 
mind. Men have rested in such a result for a while, 

1 The Ideal by which Kant criticises scientific knowledge. As we have 
seen, in one sense his statement of it implies too much, in another too little. 
But when we are dealing with intelligence in relation to the whole of 
consciousness, and at the same time have to express its Ideal separately, we 
may best state it in this form. 
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but never for Ion". The vital functions of intelligence 
must be reliable if any knowledge whatever is to be 
possible. The aim of Epistemology is to show that 
knowledge is such an organic unity that we cannot give 
up one part of it which we find troublesome, while we 
keep another which pleases us—‘ sense knowledge,' for 
instance—as safe and sound. The onlv alternative is a 
scepticism complete and absolute : and this cannot be 
intellectually refuted because it cannot be intellectually 
reached. It is equivalent to a refusal to think at 
all; and the man who so refuses, to that extent ab¬ 
dicates his humanity. If the scepticism is not com¬ 
plete, then to that extent it is self-contradictory, on the 
organic view of knowledge. If, then, the principles of 
intelligence are reliable, this is equivalent to saying that 
the world is so constituted that it can be known by the 
mind of man,—that the ends of intelligence can be 
realised in it. This may seem tautological, but it is 
not so. Reason from its nature thinks of the world as 
constituted in a certain manner : and its ends cannot be 
realised unless the world is so constituted. This implies 
not merely that the forms of objective reality correspond 
to the logical functions of thought (individuality, caus¬ 
ality, &c.) ; but that in the completeness of intelligence 
we should know the objective world as complete in the 
same sense. The world must therefore be the expression 
of intelligence. Intelligence is at least one fundamental 
aspect of the Absolute Reality. This postulate must 
be true if any real knowledge is to be possible. This 
postulate expresses what we mean by the validity of the 
intellectual Ideal. 

Now why may we not attach to the Ideal of Worth, 
in its ethical and aesthetic aspects, as much significance 
as must be attached to the Ideal of Worth as Truth ? 
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Can we ignore or explain away the Ideal in two of its 
aspects, while we regard the third as supreme ? 

That view of the world which may be called 
Naturalism answers the question in the affirmative. 
Naturalism maintains that wholly unconscious and 
unspiritual realities— c.g., the ‘Unknowable,’ ‘Uncon¬ 
scious Will,’ ‘Unconscious Intellect,’ the ‘Atom and 
Void,’ &c.—are the most fundamental Realities in the 
universe ; our Ideals of Worth are of no more signi¬ 
ficance for the nature of the Whole—are no less the 
products of blind struggles with circumstance—than 
is the fact that we are bipeds, or the fact that other 
animals have protective colouring. The weakness of 
this theory, from the purely rational point of view, 
becomes apparent when we consider the way in which 
the Ideal of Worth, as a fact of conscious experience, 
is ‘explained.’ Nature — in the lower or narrower 
sense in which the term is used to denote all that 
happens in the known world except the conscious 
activities of human beings—is hypostatised, treated as 
self-existent, and then man’s conscious life is explained 
as its ‘ product,’ as evolved or developed ‘ from ’ it, &c., 
according to the current phraseology. But what is 
not explained is the fact that the mind of man has 
persisted, and seemingly always will persist, in the 
attempt to think consistently about reality and make 
it rational and intelligible. Naturalism itself, like 
every science and every philosophy, does homage to 
this tendency and recognises its Ideal as supreme; and 
the problem, What is its significance ? whence comes 
it ? presses for solution. It is curious that neither 
evolutionists nor associationists have endeavoured to 
‘explain’ how it is that Trdvres dvOpwiroc rov eihevcu ope- 
yovrai </>i 'xrei ,—how it is that inevitably, ‘ by nature,’ all 
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men endeavour to understand and comprehend things 
for the sake of understanding them. It would seem 
that a really consistent Naturalism must be tantamount 
to Scepticism. It is most reasonable to regard the 
three aspects of the Ideal of Worth as co-ordinate, 
so that whatever significance is attached to one of 
them may be claimed for the others also. Thus the 
world must be so constituted that the aims of true 
morality and true art can be realised in it ; and this 
means that the world is the expression of Absolute 
Goodness and Absolute Beauty. 

The line of thought on which we have been dwelling 
may be concisely expressed thus : If any thought at 
all is valid, then on the organic view of knowledge the 
vital principles of all thought are valid; in other words, 
the world is constituted in the way these principles 
indicate. By analogy we then extend the conclusion 
to cover the principles of morality and art. In this lies 
the application of a remark made in the Introductory 
chapter of this work, that the principle of proof is the 
same over the whole region of philosophy. For in the 
last resort the principle of proof must be stated in the 
form of a postulate, assumption, trust, faith—call it what 
you will—which must be true if some whole region of 
spiritual endeavour is to be intelligible, and not to be 
“ vanity and a striving after wind.” But I scarcely 
think that this is the most pregnant way of stating 
the involution of the Absolute in the finite. 

Let us examine the * ontological argument which 
endeavoured to pass from finite thought to Absolute 
Being through the idea of Perfection or of a Perfect 
Being. Kant’s famous criticism of this argument, and 
the Hegelian reply thereto, are most instructive. The 
following is an admirably concise and pointed statement 
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of the Hegelian view: “ I may have [says Kant] an 
idea of a hundred dollars, but my pocket may be empty 
enough for all that. In like manner, he argues, I may 
have an Idea of God, but this is far from proving, as 
the supporters of the ontological argument would have 
us believe, the objective existence of a being corre¬ 
sponding to my idea. Clearly Kant’s reasoning depends 
for its validity on the measure of the analogy between 
God and a hundred dollars. If God is a being or thing 
as separable from me as the hundred dollars are, then 
certainly there is no passage from idea to reality. 
Deism puts God at a distance in this way, and Deism 
therefore succumbs to Kant’s illustration. But if God 
cannot be in any sense a thing or object, the idea 
of God may very well be at the same time his real 
existence. If the idea of God is inseparable from 
consciousness as such—is in fact the perfect rational 
synthesis of which every consciousness is, and recog¬ 
nises itself to be, the potential form—then this existence 
‘ in thought ’ seems to give all the reality that can be 
asked for. Unless indeed we are prepared to materialise 
God into an object of our present or future senses, this 
is the only reality of which we can speak.” 1 In other 
words, God is the perfect rational synthesis of the 
Universe. This synthesis is not a fact found in the 
course of scientific or cosmological knowledge ; but a 
deeper reflection shows that it is the Ideal of this 
knowledge. It must therefore arise because our human 
intelligence shares in an Absolute Intelligence which is 
the realisation of what to us is an ideal synthesis. 

Evidently this is in the main not a rehabilitation of 
the old argument but the substitution for it of another. 

I say ‘ in the main,' because it would seem that, in the 

1 Seth, From Kant to He^el, pp. 142, 143. 
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case of Descartes and Leibniz at least, this was the 
idea, half understood and half misunderstood, which 
sought expression in the ‘ontological proof.' This 
proof, according to the usual expression of it, seemed 
to say that we could not think of Perfection unless a 
Perfect Being really existed : this is a pure non scqiiitur 
unless the Idea of Perfection is itself the immediate presence 
in us op the Perfect Being; but for this presence, we 
could have no such idea. In principle Hegel's version 
of the ontological proof is, I contend, thoroughly 
sound ; but its form is too limited. We are conscious 
of ‘obligatory Ideals,' which present themselves in our 
experience as of absolute and unqualified worth and 
validity, requiring us not only to seek for and realise 
Truth in thought, but Righteousness in character and 


social conduct, and Beauty in nature and human life. 
All these Ideals impose on those whom they inspire the 
absolute obligation to embody them in the work of life. 
We have seen that the question whether absolute or 
perfect knowledge ‘ includes ’ the perfection of all other 
spiritual activities is not one which we can intelligibly 
discuss. In the actual constitution and history of 
human experience we find no such tendency in any one 
aspect of the Ideal to absorb the others. 1 

There are two principles involved in Hegel’s argu¬ 
ment. The first is this : the fact that the self-conscious 


spirit is capable, in these respects, of rising above itself, 
of comparing itself with other selves, and of passing 
judgment upon its own character in all aspects thereof, 
is proof positive that that which is not finite and self- 
contained, but infinite and universal, is immanent with¬ 
in it. This is, in fact, the essence of the religious view 


1 Except of course in the sense in which this is due to one-sided ethical 
or philosophical doctrine. 
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of the world,—this gives to religion all its strength and 
vigour : Man is not, as Naturalism would have it, merely 
a superior kind of animal; he is endowed with rational 
hopes, desires, and aspirations which point beyond 
the limits of time and space, and make him a child 
of Eternity. Hence he is divinely discontented with 
everything finite and imperfect, and can never find 
rest therein. If we were entirely finite beings, if we 
were wholly shut up within our own limits, how could 
we ever know that we were so ? If man were what 
Naturalism makes him to be, it is surely impossible to 
understand why he should ever have thought of himself 
as anything more. In this connection, Mr Spencer’s 
doctrine that we have “ a vague consciousness of the 
Absolute ” is extremely significant. We could have no 
sense of imperfection, or feeling of the brief and transi¬ 
tory character of visible things, did we not share in an 
eternal Life,—a being in whom is no variableness nor 
shadow cast by turning. The other fundamental prin¬ 
ciple involved in Hegel's argument is this. That we 
are thus conscious of the imperfection of our own lives, 
—in thought and knowledge, feeling, conduct,—implies 
not merely that our little lives should be rooted in a 
perfect Life, but that we should be personally conscious , 
in however vague or incipient a form, 1 of this super¬ 
personal perfection as a present reality. Not only are 
we conscious of a standard of perfection, but we are 
always incipiently conscious of its reference to a present 
reality, the ground of our Existence and the Source 
and Consummation of our Ideals. 

It is curious that the most scientific agnostic of 
modern times should have developed a doctrine which 

1 In this appears the significance of the conception that self-consciousness 
has degrees of Truth. Cf. infra. 
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at once invites comparison with that of religions 
mysticism—a doctrine which, to a certain limited ex¬ 
tent, keeps the fundamental truth and the fundamental 
error of mysticism. I refer of course to the “vague 
consciousness of the Absolute” which Mr Spencer 
affirms that we possess. Now mysticism linds the 
basis of religious belief in an immediate experience 
or ‘feeling’ of a universal, eternal, or super-personal 
being in vital relation to our own consciousness; 
though this experience is felt with varying degrees of 
distinctness, differing with different minds. This is, 
I contend, an inseparable element of all religious be¬ 
lief of the deeper and more vital sort. Mr Spencer, 
in a manner, admits it to be so, and affirms that it 
is the only element destined to survive. But in effect 
he commits the very same error which mysticism 
commits, and in an aggravated form. Mysticism has 
usually supposed that the experience in question arises 
through some special faculty distinct from the general 
activities of the human mind. Mr Spencer’s doctrine 
expressly excludes the possibility of its having any 
relation to these activities. For our Reason, the 
Absolute is unknowable because of the very nature of 
knowledge,—according to Mr Spencer’s conception of 
its nature; and he thinks that he has explained the 
real origin and source of the moral and artistic ideals 
by tracing their history in time, so that they are no 
revelation of the Absolute. Thus the vague conscious¬ 
ness of the Absolute is a name for we know not what. 
The scornful criticisms which have been passed upon 
this “bastard mysticism of the relativists’ seem well 
deserved. If we have any consciousness of the Absolute 
at all, it must arise in and through those Ideals which 
rule our whole consciousness or experience. The truth 
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we have to recognise is this: if the reality of the 
Absolute Perfection is not directly evinced in some as¬ 
pect of consciousness, we could never pass to it by any 
process , whether of argument or of any other kind. We 
cannot pass from ourselves as finite to the Absolute 
unless in a sense we are, though finite, already there; 
were we not consciously already there, we could not 
even discuss the possibility of such a ‘passage.’ We 
may express this view in general terms, thus : In our 
deeper self-consciousness there is an immediate appre¬ 
hension of the Absolute, of God, as immanent in our 
rational, ethical, and spiritual Ideals. Our self-con¬ 
sciousness, at its truest, tells us that we as individuals 
are finite and dependent creatures, and that there is 
living and operative in our higher life that which is 
self-existent and eternal. This self-revelation of God 
presents itself as no mere abstraction, no “self-painting 
of the yearning spirit,” but as the Eternal Mind and 
Heart of Nature speaking in and to our finite spirits. 

From the standpoint of scientific Psychology, the 
assertion has been made that this is simply to revive 
the obsolete appeal to “the evidence of consciousness,” 
and then to “ surrender our philosophic judgment to 
this charming but perhaps lying witness.” Such a 
statement is a serious misrepresentation, and derives 
its plausibility simply from the ambiguities of the term 
‘ consciousness.’ 

(a) From the purely theoretic point of view there is 
no more difficulty in the fact that the finite mind tran¬ 
scends itself so far as to be capable of grasping the In¬ 
finite, than in the fact that it transcends itself so far as 
to be capable of knowing anything whatever, or of re¬ 
presenting to itself the life of another self. The Infinite 
which we are speaking of is not that which is indefinitely 
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extended in time and space, but that which is self-limited 
and self-existent. 1 Indeed we have no right to speak 
of a ‘difficulty* in this connection, for if the term means 
anything, it means some kind of intellectual obstacle 
or stumbling-block; and the intelligence which finds 
its own essential nature a stumbling-block is surely 
approaching the pathological state. 1 he nature of 
thought is to point beyond its present locus or point of 
attachment ; and its conception of this ‘ beyond is 
capable of infinite articulation and development the 
finite consciousness goes beyond itself on every side. 
It is thoroughly unreasonable, then, to admit the prin¬ 
ciple of self-transcendence and deny that ultimate ap¬ 
plication of it which is suggested by the principle itself, 
and which indeed is only its real meaning, implicitly, 
throughout. And every one admits the principle who 
even addresses an intelligible assertion to another mind. 
Again, there is nothing ‘ contradictory * in the ultimate 
expression of our conclusion in the form “ man is infinite 
as well as finite.” No doubt a region of space or a duia- 
tion of time cannot be at once limited and unlimited, 
but this is not the infinity or the finitude of which we 
here speak. No doubt we cannot form a mental pic¬ 
ture of something which combines both these qualities , 
but this again is irrelevant. Indeed the nature of the 
human self is, in the end, the only standard of intelligi¬ 
bility ; for the thought which gives such standards is a 
main function of the self, and whatever thought fin s 
involved in the existence of the self is thereby involve 
in its own nature as thought. The difficulty is no more 
real than the supposed puzzle of understanding ow 
there can be a unity of diverse aspects ; there can be, 

1 This of course is Hegel’s distinction of the ‘false and the true In 
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because in the reality of the self there is such a unity. 
When we push our inquiry into the relation between 
Thought and Reality far enough,—that is, when we 
carry it back to the foundations of self-consciousness, 
—we find that Thought is inseparable from Reality, 
and that their relation, viewed from the side of Thought, 
may be expressed thus : The nature of our Thought 
is, to produce from itself principles which express the 
nature of Reality; and viewed from the side of Reality, 
thus: The nature of Reality is to be what is signi¬ 
fied by those principles which express the nature of 
Thought. 

(b) From the practical point of view, it is objected— 
to the conclusion we have reached—that men are not 
aware of any ‘ infinite ’ side to their consciousness. 
This objection is in principle the same as that which 
Mr Balfour has so effectively stated in his Defence of 
Philosophic Doubt. He is referring to ‘transcendental* 
arguments— i.c ., those which endeavour to prove the 
reality of certain factors in the structure of knowledge. 
“ When a man is convinced bya transcendental argument 
it must be because he perceives that a certain relation 
or principle is necessary to constitute his admitted ex¬ 
perience ; this is to him a fact, the truth of which he is 
obliged to recognise”— c.g., the fact that any intelligible 
experience could not be so were it not for the presence 
of certain functions of intelligence (categories) as con¬ 
stitutive factors in the experience. “ But another fact 
which he may also find it hard to dispute is that he 
himself, and as it would appear the majority of man¬ 
kind, have habitually had this experience without ever 
thinking it under this relation. The transcendentalist 
would no doubt say at once that the relation in question 
had always been thought implicitly even if it had not 
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always come into clear consciousness. . . . 1 >ut it an 
implicit thought means in this connection what it means 
everywhere else, it is simply a thought which is logi¬ 
cally bound up in some other thought, and which for 
that reason may always be called into existence by it : 
now from this very definition it is plain that so long as 
a thought is implicit it does not exist.” 1 Surely “from 
this very definition ” it is plain merely that the “ im¬ 
plicit thought” has not yet been clearly discriminated 
by the thinker for himself in his own mind. But to 
identify existence in consciousness with what the thinker 
has distinctly discriminated — i.c., broken up into terms 
and relations—is a violent measure which, I presume, 
Mr Balfour does not contemplate. 2 To say that any 
function of consciousness (intellectual or other) exists 
implicitly is to say that it forms an as yet undiscrim¬ 
inated part of the general background of sentience, out 
of which arises thought itself and the experience which 
thought makes intelligible—that is, the experience of 
which we are explicitly conscious. In this sense of the 
words, we must be implicitly conscious of any factoi in 
our experience before we can be explicitly conscious of 
it; it must first come to us as an undistinguished part 
of the whole of experience. As Mr Stout says, “ It is 
we that distinguish, but what we distinguish is fixed for 
us, not by us; in this respect we are obviously at the 
mercy of some condition distinct from our own sub¬ 
jective activity. But this condition is not in any sense 
external to the individual mind ; it is an immanent 
factor in mental process, not an agency determining it 
from without.” This immanent factor is so far from 

1 Op. cit . 0 p. 94. 

2 Cf. Mr Stout’s discussion of the difficulties to which this identification 
leads : Analytic Psychology , Bk. i. ch. 2. 
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being an agency external to the discriminative activity 
of thought, that we find its presence implied in the 
analysis of thought itself by thought. The stubborn 
objector to the doctrine that the anoetic element of 
sentience or immediacy 1 is a fundamental aspect of 
consciousness, seems driven to deny even that thought 
can become progressively aware of its own nature as 
thought— i.c.y to deny that any discoveries have ever 
been made, or can be made, in the logical theory of 
knowledge. This element of ‘ immediacy ’ must then 
be recognised as present somewhere, — it cannot be 
wholly expelled from consciousness ; and, having ad¬ 
mitted the principle, to assign an arbitrary limit to its 
application is futile. 

Thus the fundamental answer to all such objections 
as those we have been considering is to point out the 
significance of the fact that self-consciousness, in every 
direction of it, has and must have degrees of truth. It 
attains truth by rationalising the immediate elements 
of experience, which are always real and may be so 
tumultuous as to entail fatal consequences if the in¬ 
dividual’s intelligence is not sufficiently developed to be 
capable of giving them adequate form. In being pro¬ 
gressively made rational, the immediate is not gradually 
removed, as the mathematically irrational element in a 
surd is removed by extraction of the root to any re¬ 
quired degree of accuracy ; it is not sublimed away, so 
to speak, or destroyed by being known under the form 
of relations, any more than thought destroys its own 
nature by becoming aware of itself. The immediate is 

j a 

1 The term ‘anoetic sentience’ is employed by Mr Stout; the term im¬ 
mediacy’ is Hegelian. Hegel’s doctrine of the immediate in experience 
( Gefiihl ) is ambiguous ; but it at once suggests such a doctrine as that which 
is here defended. 
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present at every stage of conscious experience—as 
much in the highest as in the lowest—and is always 
prior (in the sense explained) to distinct knowledge. 
W e are, then, able to make the following generalisa¬ 
tions. The process of finite knoiclcdgc arises from the 
gradual emergence of thought, which is part of and in 
necessary relation to the whole development of finite 
being, and which both mokes and finds differences in the 
immediate. Awareness of an objective world (of some 
kind and some extent) is what first discovers the individ¬ 
ual to itself, mainly by the emphasis which that world 
compels it to lay on its own pleasures and pains; but 
as long as it is not capable of conscious intercourse with 
another like itself (as many of the lower animals certainly 
are), it is at the stage of what we may call the material 
self; self-knowledge cannot be said to exist,—there is 
only conscnticncc. With the development of, and the 
knowledge of, other selves in the environment, a higher 
stage of self-hood and self-consciousness is reached,— 
the social self. In man, the finite self is organising 
itself (including its knowledge of itself and of its race) 
in certain explicit, definite forms. Inasmuch as its 
being is now, in a sense, differentiated from the Ab¬ 
solute, its knowledge is chiefly interested in itself as 
finite (i.e., in itself as thus differentiated) and in the 
objective world which it has learnt to distinguish from 
itself and other selves. The Absolute is the Ground 
and Source of the whole process of growth, but the 
finite self need not be aware of this. The first trace of 
its presence which we find is that universal principle of 
movement, the principle of “action in advance of 
experience , 99 which the theory of evolution seemed to 
postulate, and by which the world of life has been 
unconsciously moulded. The human race is not un- 
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consciously moulded by it ; we recognise its operation 
in the formation of an Ideal which is in advance of all 
past experience and attainment. Nothing follows from 
the mere fact that this or that man, or most men, do 
not recognise in this Ideal anything which they are 
inclined to call the presence and self-revelation of the 
Absolute Reality. It is fatal blindness to deny that in 
such Ideals there is an experience which can only so be 
described. There is a conscious self-surrender in man’s 
earnest scientific work,—in his sincerest and profound- 
est philosophic thinking,—in his devotion to that which 
has real and abiding beauty,—above all, in his yielding 
to the promptings of humanity and love. Herein he is 
not merely realising himself in the light of an idea of 
what is highest and best; he is also consciously sur¬ 
rendering himself to what is the Everlasting Real. 
The human race is constantly beset by such experience ; 
aroused, it may be, by thinking over the achievements 
of intellectual, moral, and spiritual genius, or by the 
personal appeals of such, or by the mysterious yet very 
real influences of the beautiful and sublime in nature 
or in human life. Such appeals raise our selfhood to a 
higher level. Let us recall the conclusion to which the 
most reasonable epistemological, psychological, and 
ethical considerations have led,—as regards the mean¬ 
ing of 4 selfhood.’ The finite self is not a mere succes¬ 
sion of ‘ phenomena,’ as in Positivism ; it is not a ‘ sub¬ 
stance,’ self-identical, and fixed or static or permanent, 

‘ underlying ’ these phenomena, as in pre - Kantian 
rationalism ; its nature is to be a continuous self- 
realising or self-organising process,—a growth , for there 
seems to be no more pregnant expression for the truth 
than this. The human self is always growing,—be¬ 
coming something more and other than it is. But the 
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pre-Kantian doctrine stubbornly survives; it is still the 
doctrine of common - sense theory ,— of popular and 
theological psychology; and it will survive as long as 
the equally one-sided Positivist theory is represented 
to the thoughtful public as the only ‘scientific’ con¬ 
clusion in the matter. In consequence, the true nature 
of morality—that the main principles of ethics must be 
expressed in the form Be this , rather than Do this —is 
completely misunderstood. The essential doctrine of 
Christianity, so far as this is understood by its expon¬ 
ents, and the influence of certain writers and teachers 
here and there, are fortunately in the right direction as 
regards this basal question. 

Once more we must appeal to the doctrine which 
our whole investigation in these chapters has been a 
sustained effort to expound and defend and apply to 
actual experience—the doctrine of Degrees in Reality 
and Truth. Our Ideals are the immediate self-revela¬ 
tion of the Absolute for ns ; but they are not, therefore, 
abstractly identical with the existence of the Absolute 
for itself. Only in ceasing to be man and becoming 
God could we comprehend this existence. Otherwise, 
reflection will show that the attempt intellectually to 
determine the existence of the Absolute for itself is to 
ask, What is it in so far as we do not know it ? We only 
know it in so far as our highest experience is a revela¬ 
tion of it,—a revelation which is true for us since it is 
the best we have. It is true “ so far as it goes ” ; and 
this phrase is not meaningless. A useful metaphorical 
expression of its meaning is to regard knowledge as 
comparable to the view which an observer takes of a 
tract of country. On the ground his view of it is 
limited by the conditions of his position; but though 
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limited it is a view of a real constitutive portion of the 
whole region, in which the characteristic physical 
features of the whole may be more or less adequately 
detected. As his point of view ascends, his observation 
embraces and transcends the limited field to which it 
had previously been shut in ; and this field itself ap¬ 
pears in truer proportions because its relations to the 
parts beyond it are now in view: yet, though modified, 
the first view is not and cannot be done away with. 
The highest aspects of human experience, then, are the 
highest points of view we can attain,—those from which 
we can take the most adequate views of Reality. Such 
a metaphor, of course, must not be pressed, but it 
serves the purpose of a valuable illustration. The 
highest achievements of human life have an indefinite 

o 

‘ beyond,’—they have possibilities of rising again, and 
yet again, and ever again, to a higher stage; and as 
long as they are thus, as long as we are human, they 
cannot be more than symbols,—a symbolic revelation 
of God. 

How then can the Ideal which prompts them be the 
very presence of the Divine in us ? 

It may be the very presence of God in us, but it can¬ 
not be an absolutely true revelation of God to us until 
thought has gone to work upon it and reflectively 
known it to be this. Now reflection shows that the 
absolute completion or perfection of the Ideal is a 
limiting conception ; as we have seen, it is a concep¬ 
tion of that to which our experience points, but which 
from its nature is beyond us, though progressively real¬ 
ised by us. Hence it is the inevitable deficiencies in 
our intellectual formulation of the Ideal which make 
it only a symbolic revelation of the Absolute. This is 
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no covert assertion of ‘agnosticism,’ if by this term we 
understand the doctrine that everything which exists 
has an unknowable core, ‘ in itself.' Our thought is in 


a sense ‘ agnostic ' with regard to the nature of the 
Absolute, but only in the sense in which it is agnostic 


with regard to the consummation of its own nature, 
i.c.y with regard to absolute knowledge. The widest 
and deepest knowledge that zee could obtain would not 
be an absolute knowledge : on the other hand, in the 


conception of this widest and deepest knowledge we 
have the truest representation of what absolute know¬ 
ledge is ; and it is the same with goodness and beauty. 
By a similar line of thought we were led to reject the 
conception that the Ideal is a form of self-consciousness . 1 
This doctrine indeed would logically result in the 
identification of the Absolute with the process of 
human experience,—so that the only existence w hich 
it has is an existence which zee have accomplished. 


In realising our Ideals we would be progressively 
creating God,— in the only sense in which this 
name has any meaning. This is equivalent to the 
Comtist deification of Humanity. 2 But such a 
view, I contend, refuses to be thought out. It is 


an incoherent compromise between Naturalism and 


Idealism. 

What is the essence of the Idealist view? That 
which for us as individuals is not realised but may be 
so, is for the Absolute eternally real; in the Absolute 
is eternally realised the goal to which our Ideals would 
direct us. This statement enables us to s) mbo ise in 


1 Ch. vi. § 5. 

2 There are lines of thought in Hegel 
there are others which show us the way 


which lead to this result ; 
out of it. 


but 
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yet another way—perhaps the most pregnant way of 
all—the ineffable transcendence of the Absolute above 
and beneath the finite, and its self-manifestation in the 
finite. 

Our experience, in the widest sense, including the 
Ideals by which it is ruled, is essentially a process in 
time; everything human must have a history, wherein 
is revealed 

“ the Light 

That guides the nations,—groping on their way, 

Stumbling and falling in disastrous night, 

Yet hoping ever for the perfect day.” 

Such is human progress. But the eternal realisation of 
human Ideals in the Absolute implies nothing less than 
this : a process in time cannot be the ultimate and most 
fundamental fact in the Universe. The Absolute can¬ 
not really have a history, as its revelation to finite beings 
has. And this again is only to say in other words that 
every consistent Idealism must regard the universe as 
fundamentally rational, righteous, and perfect. On the 
other hand, it is equally essential firmly to keep hold 
on the reality of the time-processes of growth and 
change in individual lives, for whom the Ideal may be 
more or less fully realised. F'or “ in all real growth it is 
implied that though the less perfect is destined to give 
place to the more perfect, the less perfect exists in its 
own time and place, no less than the more perfect to 
which it leads up.” Hence come the irrationality and 
unrighteousness which enter into actual life. There is 
no more fatal error, no more injurious misrepresenta¬ 
tion of the very spirit of Idealism, than to regard it as 
holding that evil is unreal or merely ‘ negative.’ Evil 
has indeed no ultimate reality, it is not a self-existent 
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thing; but the finite selves, of whose life it forms part, 
are not self-existent things : it is as real as our individu¬ 
ality , 1 To deny this would be to deny the very motive 
for which Idealism exists—the one which gives it all 
its significance; for the experience of the threefold 
epco? in individual centres of life is the main motive to 
the construction of an idealistic theory of things. 
Hence these finite centres of life must have a reality 
of their own, and not be mere accidents or incidents of 
a universal Life. It is not enough to say, with Par¬ 
menides and Spinoza, that 

“The One remains, the many change and pass ; 

Heaven’s light for ever shines, Earth’s shadows fly; 

Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 

Until Death tramples it to fragments.” 

Such a view may be found satisfactory if everything is 
subordinated to the supposed demands of the purely 
intellectual Ideal, so that the individual life is supposed 
to exist only as the ‘potential form’ of a perfect rational 
synthesis of the Universe. It was the presence of this 
strain in the systems of Aristotle and of Hegel that led 
some of their followers to develop a purely naturalistic 
theory therefrom. 

Another consideration confirms our conclusion. If 
a process in time is the most fundamental fact in the 
universe, the very idea of a Final Cause or world-aim 
would have to be rejected as a figment of the imagina¬ 
tion. To speak of a Final Cause implies that the ulti¬ 
mate and most reasonable explanation of existence 

1 Or, as real as that side of our nature whose growth it opposes. It is 
well for us that this is not always our whole nature. 
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must be sought, not in a ‘ First Cause ’ or state out 
of which things emerge, but in a goal towards which 
they move,—a re'Xo? or End regarded as the explanatory 
cause of the whole development. Hence, on the one 
side, unless the movement—the process of change—is 
real, there is nothing to explain, and it would be mean¬ 
ingless to speak of a Final Cause : on the other side, 
unless the reXos in all its fulness is an abiding reality 
through the process, it is no explanation; it would 
have to be thought of as another process added on to 

the former. 

It must be observed that by Time is not meant 
abstract or ‘ empty ’ Time,—Time unfilled by any kind 
of events,—Time without any kind of content. This 
is an abstraction which it is perfectly useless to talk 
about, even if it were intelligible, which is doubtful. 
Time is only experienced by us in the form of a succes¬ 
sion of changing events, and for our experience it can 
mean nothing else. I therefore regard it as accepted 
that the conception of Time is indistinguishable from 
that of Change or Becoming (these terms being used 
as synonymous), — that Time as conceived is simply 
the general schema or form of Change. The question 
of the reality of Time is the question of the reality of 
human experience in general. 

The conclusion to which Idealism points is in brief 
this : Time or Change is neither an absolute reality nor an 
absolute unreality; notwithstanding that each of these 
views has been maintained in an extreme form by 
thinkers in ancient and modern times, and in the 
Eastern and Western worlds. They are not mutually 
exclusive alternatives, one or the other of which must 
be true ; nor can we form an absolute antithesis be¬ 
tween temporal and super-temporal existence. There 
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must be some via media between them, which makes 
it possible to conceive of Reality as a multiplicity of 
individual, finite, growing lives, immanent in a universal 
and eternally complete Life ; and of this via media the 
doctrine of Degrees is a brief but boundlessly sug¬ 
gestive statement. 

Let us summarise the constructive principles which 


we have employed in these pages. They are the fol¬ 
lowing: (1) that Thought has a real content— i.c., has 
a structure which works or grows according to laws 
of its own ; it is not (as with Herbart, Lotze, and the 
Formal Logicians) a merely formal activity capable 
only of arranging foreign material: (2) that owing to 
a mass of inherited and unconscious prejudices, the 
true Law of Identity always tends to be forgotten in 
particular even if acknowledged in general: (3) that 
the operation of Thought is inconceivable except as in¬ 
volving the presence of an element of Immediacy, out 
of which Thought itself, together with the experience 
which Thought makes intelligible, arises: (4) that 

human experience as a whole, and regarded as a hier¬ 
archical system, is the only possible revelation of the 
Absolute for man : (5) that the highest Ideals which 
rule our experience are, and are at times known to be, 
the very presence of the Absolute in us : (6) that this 
conclusion is explicable by the doctrine of Degrees in 
Reality and Truth, by which an adequate Philosophy 
is enabled to do justice both to the Individual side o 
our nature,—to the reality of our finite, growing se , 
—and to its universal side, to the self-revelation o t e 


Absolute in it. . , 

Each of these principles we may take to be in t e 

main Hegelian, inasmuch as they are all suggeste > 

a study of his works and are present in his t oug t, 
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though their expression is often ambiguous, and thegq 
true significance of some of them was not seen byg 1 
Hegel, and is not seen by many of those who have>^ 
been called Hegelians. Hegel’s genius enabled him to^ 
gather them as fruits of the wisdom of the ages; andC 
it is well known that the most fruitful source of his' 
richest thought lay in his profound study of the spirit^ 
of Greek Philosophy and the spirit of the Christian ^ 
Religion. P-j 
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Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 

BLACKWOOD. 

BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. Monthly, 
2s. Gd. Post free for one year, 30s. 

ANNALS OF A PUBLISHING HOUSE. 
William Blackwood and his Sons; 
Their Maoazine and Friends. By 
Mrs Oliphant. With Four Portraits. 
Third Edition. Demy 8vo. Vols. I. 
and II., £2, 2s. Large Paper Edition, 
£4, 4s. net. 

ANNALS OF A PUBLISHING HOUSE. 
Vol. III. John Blackwood. By his 
Daughter, Mrs Blackwood Porter. 
With Two Portraits and View of Strath- 
tyrum. Demy 8vo, 21s. Large Paper 
Edition, £2, 2s. net. 

NEW EDUCATIONAL SERIES. See 
separate Educational Catalogue. 

NEW UNIFORM SERIES OF NOVELS 
(Copyright). 

Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 3s. 6d. each. 

Wenderholme. By P. G. Hamerton. 
The Story of Maroredel. By D. 
Storrar Meldruin. 

A Sensitive Plant. By E. D. Gerard. 
Ladt Lee’s Widowhood. By General 
Sir E. B. Hamley. 

Katie Stewart, and other Stories. 
By Mrs Oliphant. 

Valentine and his Brother. By the 
Same. 

Sons and Daughters. By the Same. 
Marmorne. By P. G. Hamerton. 

Reata. By E. *D. Gerard. 

Beggar my Neighbour. By the Same. 
The Waters of Hercules. By the 
Same. 

Fair to See. By L. W. M. Lockhart. 
Mine is Thine. By the Same. 

Doubles and Quits. By the Same. 
Piccadilly. By Laurence Oliphant. 

With Illustrations. 

Lady Baby. By D. Gerard. 

Poor Nellie. By A Plain Woman. 
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BLACKWOOD— cont.l. 

STANDARD NOVELS. Uniform in size 
ami binding. Each complete in one 
Volume. 

FLO HI X SLR IKS. Illustrated Hoards. 
Bound in Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Tub Cruise of the Midge. By Michael 
Scott. 

Cyril Tuokktox. By Capt. Hamilton. 
Tub Provost, Ac. By John Galt. 

Sir Andrew Wyi.if.. By the Same. 
Reginald Dalton. By j.G. Lockhart. 
Pen Owen. By Dean Hook. 

Adam Blair. By J. G. Lockhart. 

Lady Lee’s Widowhood. By General 
Sir E. B. Hamley. 

The Perpetual Curate. By Mrs 
Oliphant. 

John I A Lore Story. By the Same. 

SHILLING SERIES, Illustrated Cover. 
Bound in Cloth, Is. tid. 

The Rector, and The Doctor's 
Family. By Mrs Oliphant. 

The Life ok Mansie Wauch. By 
D. M. Moir. 

Peninsular Scenes and Sketches. 
By F. Hardman. 

Sir Frizzle Pumpkin, Nights at 
Mess, &c. 

Valerius : A Roman Story. By J. G. 
Lockhart. 

BON GAULTIER’S BOOK OF 
BALLADS. Eighteenth Edition, with 
Autobiographical Introduction by Sir 
Theodore Martin, K.C.B. With 
Illustrations by Doyle, Leech, and 
Crowquill. Small 4to, 5s. net. 


BOWHILL, MAJOR J. H. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS IN THE 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MILI¬ 
TARY TOPOGRAPHY. By Major 
J. H. Bowhill. Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 
net. Portfolio containing 34 working 
plans and diagrams, 3s. tid. net. 

BOWLINE, J., Skipper, and 

GREGORY, R. R. C. , 

YARNS FROM A CAPTAINS LOG. 
By J. Bowline, Skipper, and R. R. C. 
Gregory. Second Impression. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

BRACKENBURY, GENERAL SIR 
HENRY, G.C.B. 

SOME MEMORIES OF MY SPARE 
TIME, 1856-1885. By General the Right 
Hon. Sir Henry Brackenbury, G.C.B. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


BREAD ALB AN E, THE MARCHION¬ 
ESS OF. 

THE HIGH TOPS OF BLACK MOUNT. 
By the Marchioness <>K lliti: \ dai.rank. 
Second Impression. With Illustrations 
from Photographs by Olive Mackenzie. 
Short demy, 6s. net. 

BRIDGES. PHILIPPA. 

THE GREEN WAVE OF DESTINY. 
By Philippa Bridges. Crown Svo, 6s. 

BRODRIBB. W. J. 

DEMOSTHENES. (Ancient Classics for 
English Readers.) By W. J. Brodriuk. 
Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

BRUCE. MAJOR CLARENCE DAL- 

rymple. 

IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF MARCO 
POLO. Being the Account of a Journey 
Overland from Simla to Pekin. By 
Major Clarence Dai ry.mple Bruce. 
With Illustrations. Demy Svo, 21s. net. 

BUCHAN, JOHN. 

THE WATCHER BY THE THRESH¬ 
OLD, and other Tales. By John 
Buchan. Second Impression. ’ Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

A LODGE IN THE WILDERNESS. 

Second Impression. Short demy Svo, 6s. 
THE MOON EXDURETH: Tales and 
Fancies. Crown Svo, tis. 

SOME EIGHTEENTH CENTURY BY¬ 
WAYS, and other Essays. Demy 
Svo, 7s. tid. net. 

ANDREW JAMESON, LORD ARD- 
WALL. With Portrait. Crown Svo, 
3s. 6d. net. 

BURTON, JOHN HILL, D.C.L. 

THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. From 
Agricola's Invasion to the Extinction of 
the last Jacobite Insurrection. By 
John Hill Burton, D.C.L., Historio¬ 
grapher-Royal for Scotland. Cheaper 
Edition. In 8 vols. crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
net each. 

THE BOOK-HUNTER. A New Edition, 
with specially designed Title-page and 
Cover by Joseph Brown. Printed on 
antique iaid paper. Post Svo, 3s. 6d. 

BUTE, JOHN, MARQUESS OF. 

THE ROMAN BREVIARY. Reformed 
by Order of the Holy (Ecumenical Coun¬ 
cil of Trent; Published by Order of 
Pope St Pius V. ; and revised by Cle¬ 
ment VIII. and Urban VIII. ; together 
with the Offices since granted. Trans¬ 
lated out of Latin into English by 
John, Marquess ok Bute, K.T. New 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. In 
4 vols. crown Svo, 42s. net. In 1 vol. 
crown 4to, 63s. net. 
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BUTE, JOHN, MARQUESS OF— contd. 
THE ALTUS OF ST COLUMBA. With 
a Prose Paraphrase and Notes. By 
John, Marquess of Bute, K.T. In 
paper cover, 2s. Gd. 


SERMONES, FRATRIS AD/E, ORDINIS 
PR/EYIONSTRATENSIS, &c. Twenty- 
eight Discourses of Adam Scotus of 
Whithorn, hitherto unpublished ; to 
which is added a Collection of Notes by 
the same, illustrative of the rule of 
St Augustine. Edited, at the desire of 
the late Marquess of Bute, K.T., 
LL.D., &c., by Walter de Gray Birch, 
LL.D., F.S.A., of the British Museum, 
&c. Royal 8vo, 25s. net. 


CATALOGUE OF A COLLECTION OF 
ORIGINAL MSS. formerly belonging 
to the Holy Office of the Inquisition in 
the Canary Islands. Prepared under 
the direction of the late Marquess of 
Bute, K.T., LL.D., by Walter de 
Gray Birch, LL.D., F.S.A. 2 vols. 
royal 8vo, £3, 3s. net. 


BUTE, MACPHAIL, and LONS¬ 
DALE. 

THE ARMS OF THE ROYAL AND 
PARLIAMENTARY BURGHS OF 
SCOTLAND. By John, Marquess of 
Bute, K.T., J. R. N. Macpuail, and 
H. W. Lonsdale. With 131 Engrav¬ 
ings on wood, and 11 other Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 4to, £2, 2s. net. 


BUTE, STEVENSON, and LONS¬ 
DALE. 

THE ARMS OF THE BARONIAL 
AND POLICE BURGHS OF SCOT¬ 
LAND. By John, Marquess of Bute, 
K.T., J. H. Stevenson, and H. W. 
Lonsdale. With numerous Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 4to, £2, 2s. net. 


CAIRD, EDWARD, LL.D. 

HEGEL. (Philosophical Classics for 
English Readers.) By Edward Caird, 
LL.D. Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

CAIRD, PRINCIPAL. 

SPINOZA. (Philosophical Classics for 
English Readers.) By Principal Caird. 
Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

CALDWELL, PROFESSOR WIL¬ 
LIAM. 

SCHOPENHAUERS SYSTEM IN ITS 
PHILOSOPHICAL SIGNIFICANCE 
(the Shaw Fellowship Lectures, 
1893). By Professor William Cald¬ 
well, D.Sc., M'Gill University, Mon¬ 
treal. Demy 8vo 10s. 6d. net. 


CALLWELL, COL. C. E., C.B. 

THE EFFECT OF MARITIME COM¬ 
MAND ON LAND CAMPAIGNS 
SINCE WATERLOO. By CoL C. E. 
Callwell, C.B. With Plans. Post 
8vo, 6s. net. 

TACTICS OF TO-DAY. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. net. 

MILITARY OPERATIONS AND MARI¬ 
TIME PREPONDERANCE: Their 
Relations and Interdependence. 
Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

THE TACTICS OF HOME DEFENCE. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6<L net. 

SERVICE YARNS AND REMINIS¬ 
CENCES. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CALLWELL, J. M. 

OLD IRISH LIFE. By J. M. Callwell. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 

CANDLER, EDMUND. 

THE MANTLE OF THE EAST. By 
Edmumd Candler. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, 6s. net. 

THE GENERAL PLAN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CAREY, WYMOND. w 

“No 101.” Fifth Impression. By Wy- 
mond Carey. Crown 8vo, 6s. Cheap 
Edition, Is. net. 

CARLYLE, SIR R. W., K.C.I.E., 

and A. J., M.A., D.LItt. 

A HISTORY OF MEDIAEVAL POLI¬ 
TICAL THEORY IN THE WEST. 
By Sir R. W. Carlyle, K.C.I.E., 
Balliol College, Oxford; and A. J. 
Carlyle, M.A., D.LItt., Chaplain and 
Lecturer (late Fellow) of University 
College, Oxford. In 3 vols. demy 8vo. 
Vol. I.—A History of Political Theory 
from the Roman Lawyers of the Second 
Century to the Political Writers of the 
Ninth. By A. J. Carlyle. 15s. net. 
Vol. II.—Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

«« CHASSEUR . 99 

A STUDY OF’THE RUSSO-JAPANESE 
WAR. By “Chasseur.” Crown 8vo, 
6s. net. 

CHE5NEY, SIR GEORGE, K.C.B. 
THE DILEMMA. By General Sir 
George Chesney, K.C.B. A New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

CHRISTIE, REV. GEORGE, B.D. 

THE INFLUENCE OF LETTERS ON 
THE SCOTTISH REFORMATION. 
By Rev. George Christie B.D. Crown 
Svo, 6s. net. 
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CHURCH, RHV. A. 

OVID. (Ancient Classics for English 
Readers.) By Rev. A. Church. Feap. 
Svo, Is. net. 


COLLINS, W . I-:, W. 

I l-AVI > KliOM I 11K I'lAKV ' -I 

A ( OUN'I HV CRICK K I l II. By 

W. K. W. t'ou.iss. Clown .sm*. <■>. 


CHURCH, REV. A., and BROD- 
RIBB. W. J. 

PLINY. (Ancient Classics fi>r Engli-di 
Readers.) By Rev. A. Church and 
W. J. Brodkihb. Heap. Svo, Is. net. 

CHURCH SERVICE SOCIETY. 

A BOOK OF COMMON ORDER: 
bring Forms ok Worship issukp i.n 
the Church Service Society. Ninth 
Edition, carefully revised. In 1 vol. 
crown Svo, cloth, 3s. Od. ; French mor¬ 
occo, 5s. Also in 2 vols. crown Svo, 
cloth, 4s. ; French morocco, Os. 6d. 

DAILY OFFICES FOR MORNING 
A N D E V E N I N G P R A Y E R 
THROUGHOUT THE WEEK. Crown 
Svo, 3s. Od. 

ORDER OF DIVINE SERVICE FOR 
CHILDREN. Issued by the Church 
Service Society. With Scottish Hymnal. ( 
Cloth, 3d. 

CLIFFORD, SIR HUGH, K.C.M.G. 

SALEH : A Sequel. By Sir Hugh 
Clifford, K.C.M.G. Crown Svo, Os. 


CLODD, EDWARD. 

THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. “Mod¬ 
ern English Writers.” By Edward 
Clodd. Crown Svo, 2s. Od. 

I 

CLOUSTON, J. STORER. 

THE LUNATIC AT LARGE. By J. 
Storer Clouston. Ninth Impression. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. Cheap Edition, Is. net 

COUNT BUNKER: Being a 8eqtiel to 
‘The Lunatic at Large.’ Third Impres¬ 
sion. Crown Svo, Os. 


COLLINS. REV. W. LUCAS. 

Bi l l HR. (Phdox-pliieal <. lassies h i 
English Rentiers.) By Rev. W. L. 
I oi i Feap. svo, Is. net. 


MONTAIGNE. (Foreign Classics for 
English Reatlers.) Keap. Svo, Is. net. 

LA FONTAINE, AND OTHER 
FRENCH FABULISTS. (Foreign t la>- 
sirs for English Readers.) Feap. svo, 
Is. net. 


IH »M K R. 1 LI A I>- IIOM ER. OI»YSSEY — 
V 1 RG I L-CICERO- AR1ST(H’ II AN ES 
-PLAUTUS AND TE H KNCK-I.UC- 
L\N — LIVY —THUCYDIDES. (An¬ 
cient Classics for English Readers.) 
Feap. Svo, is. net. 

COMBE. MRS KENNETH. 

CELIA KIRK HA MS SON. By Mrs 
Kenneth Combe. Second Impression. 
Crown svo. Os. 

SEEKERS ALL. Crown Svo, 6s. 


COMPTON-BURNETT, I. 

DOLORES. By 1. Co.mpton-Burnf.tt. 
Crown Svo, Os. 

CONFESSION OF FAITH, THE. 

Crown svo, 2s. Od. net. 


CONRAD, JOSEPH. 

LORD JIM: A Tale By Joseph 
Conrad. Fourth Impression. Crown 
Svo, Os. 

YOUTH : A Narrative. Third Impres¬ 
sion. Crown Svo, Os. 


;OOPER. REV. PROFESSOR. 

I 1TUKGY OF COMMONLY 

CALLED LAUDS LITURGY. Ed- 
ited by the Rev. Professor Cooper, 
D.D., Glasgow. Crown Svo, 7s. Od. net. 


THE ADVENTURES OF M. DHARI- 
COT. Third Impression. Crown svo, 
6s. Cheap Edition, Od. 

OUR LADY’S INN. Crown Svo, 6s. 

GARMI3CATH. Crown Svo, 6s. 


COLLINS, C. W. , 

SAINT SIMON. (Foreign classics for 
English Readers.) By C. W. Collins. 
Feap. 8vo, Is. net. 

SOPHOCLES. (Ancient Classics for Eng¬ 
lish Readers.) Feap. Svo, Is. net. 

PLATO. (Ancient Classics for English 
Readers.) Feap. 8vo, Is. net. 


[IPLESTON, BISHOP. 

JSSCHYLUS. (Ancient Classics for Eng¬ 
lish Readers.) By Bishop Copleston. 
Feap. Svo, is. net. 

JRNFORD, L. COPE. 

TROUBLED WATERS. By L. Cope 
Corn-ford. Crown Svo, 6s. 

)UNTY HISTORIES OF SCOT¬ 
LAND In demy Svo volumes ol about 
350 pp. 'each. With Maps. Pr.ee 7s. od. 

net. 

FIFE AND KINROSS. By Mat: as 
J G. SI ackav, LL.D., Sheriff of these 

Counties 
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COUNTY HISTORIES OF SCOT¬ 
LAND— contd. 

DUMFRIES AND GALLOWAY. By 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M P. 
Second Edition. 

MORAY AND NAIRN. By Charles 
Rampini, LL.D. 

INVERNESS. By Sir J. Cameron Lees, 
K.C.V.O., D.D. 

ROXBURGH, SELKIRK, AND 
PEEBLES. By Sir George Douglas, 
Bart. 

ABERDEEN AND BANFF. By Wil¬ 
liam Watt. 

COUTTS, H. B. MONEY. 

FAMOUS DUELS OF THE FLEET. 
By H. B. Money Coutts. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and Illustrations 
by N. Wilkinson. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CRAIK, SIR HENRY, K.C.B., M.P. 

A CENTURY OF SCOTTISH HIS¬ 
TORY. From the Days before the ’45 
to those within living Memory. By Sir 
Henry Craik, K.C.B. With Portraits. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. Cd. net. 

CRAWFORD, ALEXANDER. 

KAPAK. By Alexander Crawford. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MONSIEUR CARNIFEX. Crown 8vo, 

6s. 

THE ALIAS. Crown Svo, 6s. 

CRAWFORD, F. MARION. 

SA RAC1NESCA. By F. Marion Craw¬ 
ford. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. Cheap 
Edition, Is. net. People’s Edition, 6d. 

CROALL LECTURES. 

(See under Nicol and Robertson.) 

CROSS J. W. 

IMPRESSIONS OF DANTE AND OF 
THE NEW WORLD. By J. W. Cross. 
Post Svo, 6s. 

THE RAKE'S PROGRESS IN FIN¬ 
ANCE. Crown 8vo, 2s. net, 

CROSTH WAITE, SIR CHARLES, 
K.C.S. I. THAKUU PEKTAB SINGII, 
«gk 1 oilier Tales. By Sir Charles 
Crosthwaite, K.C.S. I. Crown Svo, 6s. 

CUMMING, C. F. GORDON. 

MEMORIES. By C. F. Gordon Cum- 
mino. Demy Svo. Illustrated, 20s. net. 
AT HOME IN FIJI. Post 8vo, 6s. 

A LADY'S CRUISE IN A FRENCH 
MAN-OF-WAR. Cheap Edition. 6s. 


CUMMING, C. F. GORDON— contd. 

FIRE-FOUNTAINS. Illustrated, 25s. 

GRANITE CRAGS. Post 8vo. Illus¬ 
trated. Cheap Edition. 6s. 

WANDERINGS IN CHINA. Small post 
Svo. Cheap Edition. 6s. 

CURTIS, MARGUERITE. 

THE BIAS. By Marguerite Curtib. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

MARCIA: A Transcript from Live. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

OH ! FOR AN ANGEL. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CUSTANCE, ADMIRAL SIR REGI¬ 
NALD N., G.C.B., K.C.M.G., 

C.V.O. 

THE SHIP OF THE LINE IN 
BATTLE. By Admiral Sir Reginald 
N. Custance, G.C.B., K.C.M.G., 

C.V.O. With Diagrams. Demy Svo, 
5s. net. 

DAVIES, J. 

HESIOD AND THEOGNIS. (Ancient 
Classics for English Readers.) By J. 
Davies. Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, AND PRO¬ 
PERTIUS. (Ancient Classics for Eng¬ 
lish Readers.) Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

DESCARTES. 

THE METHOD, MEDITATIONS, AND 
PRINCIPLES OF PHILOSOPHY OF 
DESCARTES. Translated from the 
original French and Latin. With a new 
Introductory Essay, Historical and 
Critical, on the Cartesian Philosophy. 
By Professor Veitch, LL. D. Four¬ 
teenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

“DIES IRAE.” The Story of a 
Spirit in Prison. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, Is. Gd. net. Paper cover, 
Is. net. 

DIVER, MAUD. 

CAPTAIN DESMOND, V.C. By Maud 
Diver. Ninth Impression. Crown 8vo, 
6s. Cheap Edition, Is. net. 

THE GREAT AMULET. Seventh Im¬ 
pression. Crown Svo, 6s. Cheap Edi¬ 
tion, Is. net. 

CANDLES IN THE WIND. Sixth Im¬ 
pression. Crown 8vo, 6s. Cheap Edi¬ 
tion, Is. net. 

SUN IA AND OTHER STORIES. 

Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN INDIA. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
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DODDS and AlACI’HI:RSON. 

THE LICENSING ACTS (SCOTLAND) 
CONSOLIDATION AND AMEND¬ 
MENT ACT, l‘»OS. Annotated by 
J. M. Dodds, c'. I, of ihe Scottish 
Otlico ; Joint. - Editor of the * I’arish 
Council Guido for Scotland,* and 
Ewan Maoiuierson, Advocate, Local 
Secretary to the Lord Advocate. In 
1 vol. crown Svo, 5s. net. 

DONNE. W. B. 

EURIPIDES. (Ancient Classics for Eng¬ 
lish Readers.) By W. b. Donne. 
Fcap. Svo, Is. net.’ 

TACITUS. (Ancient Classics for English 
Readers.) Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

DOUGLAS, CHARLES. AT.A.. D.Sc. 

THE ETHICS OF JOHN STUART 
MILL, by Cuari.es Douglas, M.A., 
D.Sc., late Lecturer in Moral Philos¬ 
ophy, and Assistant to the Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the Univeisity 
of Edinburgh. Post Svo, 6s. net. 

JOHN STUART MILL: A Study of 
his Philosophy. Crown svo, 4s. 6*1. 
net. 

DOUGLAS, CHARLES and ANNE. 

THE SHETLAND PONY, by Charles 
and Annk Douolas. With an Ap¬ 
pendix on The M a kino ok the 
Shetland Pony, by J. Cossar Ewart. 
With Giavuro and other Illustrations. 
Small 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 

DURAND, SIR H. AlORTlA1ER. 

A HOLIDAY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
By the Right Hon. Sir H. M. Durand, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.S.I., &c. Crown 8vo, 
6s. net. 

LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. SIR 
ALFRED LYALL, K.C.B., G.C.I E., 
Hon. D. C.L. (Oxon.), Hon. LL.D. 
(Cantab.) Demy Svo, 16s. net. 

ECCOTT, W. J. 

FORTUNE’S CASTAWAY. By W. J. 
Eccott. Crown Svo, 6s. 

HIS INDOLENCE OF ARRAS. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 

THE HEARTH OF HUTTON. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

THE RED NEIGHBOUR. Crown Svo, 
6s. Cheap Edition, Is. net. 

THE BACKGROUND. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A DEMOISELLE OF FRANCE. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

THE SECOND CITY. Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE MERCENARY. A Tale of the 
Thirty Years’ War. Crown Svo, 6s. 


ELIOT, GEORGE. 

THE NEW POPULAR EDITION OF 
GEORGE ELIOT'S WORKS, will. 
Photogravure Frnntispieee to each 
Volume, fiom Drawings by William 
Hatherell, ILL, Edgar Bundy, ILL, 
Byam Shaw, ILL, A. A. Van Anrooy, 
Maurice Gredlenliagen, Claude A. Sin p- 
person, ILL, K. J. Sullivan, and Max 
(’owper. Kaeh Work complete in One 
Volume. Handsomely bound, gilt top. 
3s. 6*1. net. Ten Volumes in all. 

Adam Bkdk. 

Scenes of Clerical Life. 

The Mill on tiif. Floss. 

Felix Holt, the Radical. 

M I DOLE Jl A RCII. 

Silas Marker; Brother Jacob; 
The Lifted Vkiu 

Romola. 

Daniel Deronda. 

The Spanish Gypsy; Jural. 

Essays; Theophrastus Such. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE. With Por¬ 
trait and other Illustrations. New 
Edition, in one volume. Crown Svo, 
7s. 6d. 

LIFE AND WORKS OF GEORGE 
ELIOT (Warwick Edition). 14 volumes, 
cloth, limp, gilt top, 2s. net per volume ; 
leather, limp, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net per 
volume; leather, gilt top, with book¬ 
marker, 3s. net per volume. 

Adam Bede. S26 pp. 

The Mill on the Floss. S2S pp. 

Felix Holt, the Radical. 718 pp. 

Romola. 900 pp. 

Scenes of Clerical Life. 624 pp 

Silas Marner; Brother Jacob; 
The Lifted Veil. 560 pp. 

MiddlkmaRCH. 2 vols. 664 and 
630 pp. 

Daniel Deronda. 2 vols. 616 and 
636 pp. 

The Spanish Gypsy; Jubal. 

Essays; Theophrastus Such. 

Life. 2 vols., 626 and 580 pp. 

WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT (Standard 
Edition). 21 volumes, crown Svo. In 
buckram cloth, gilt lop, 2s. 6d. per vol. ; 
or in roxburghe binding, 3s. 6d. per vol. 

Adam Bede. 2 vols. 

The Mill on the Floss. 2 vols. 

Felix Holt, the Radical. 2 vols. 

Romola. 2 vols. 

Scenes of Clerical Life. 2 vols. 

Middlemarch. 3 vols. 

Daniel Deronda. 3 vols. 

Silas Marker. 1 vol. 

Jubal. 1 vol. 

The Spanish Gypsy. 1 vol. 

Essays. 1 vol. 

Theophrastus Such. 1 vol. 
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FOk'STPP I- M 

WHERE ANGELS FEAR TO TliKAD. 

By E. M. Fokstkh. Crown Svo, 6s. 
THE 1.0NO ESI’ .IOUBNKY. Smnul 
Impression. Crown Svo, 6s. 

FOULIS, HUGH. 

THE VITAL STARK. By Hn;n Kurus. 

• 

Illustrated. Is. net. 

IN 11IGII LAN l> HARBOURS WITH 
PARA HANDY. Crown Svo. Is net. 


FRANKLIN. MILKS. 

SOME EVERYDAY FOLK AND DAWN. 


•t 


By Mii.ks Kkanki.is. Crown Svo, 6s. 


FRASER. PROFESSOR A. CAMP¬ 
BELL. 

PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM. Beilis 
the GilLml Lectures delivered before 
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NOYES. ALFRED. 

DHAKK: As Enoi.isii Eric. By Alfkkd 
Noyes. Books I.-III. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
not. Books IV.-XII. Crown Svo, 6s. 
net. 

-The Complete Work m 1 vol. Crown 

Svo, 4s. Gd. net. 

FORTY SINGING SEAMEN. Second 
Impression. Crown Svo, 5s. net. 

THE ENCHANTED ISLAND, and 
other Poems. Crown svo, 5s. net. 

THE FOREST OF WILD THYME. 
Illustrated by Claude A. Shepperson. 
Small 4to, Os. net. Velvet Calf Edition, 
10s. Gd. net. 

COLLECTED POEMS. 2 vols. Second 
Impression. Crown Svo, 10s. net. 
Vols. sold separately, 5s. net. each. 

ROBIN HOOD. Crown Svo. [In thr J'r,s<. 
TALES OF THE MERMAID TAVERN. 
Second Impression. Crown svo, Os. 
net. 

THE WINEPRESS. A Tale of War. 
Crown Svo, 4s. Gd. net. 

O’BRIEN, AUBREY, and BOLSTER. 
REGINALD. 

CUPID AN U CARTRIDGES. By Aubrey 
O'Brien and Reginald Bolster. With 
Illustrations. Demy Svo, 10s. net. 
Edition for India and the Colonies, 5s. 
net. 

• <Oi P i i Ik .niF ” 

THE GREEN CURVE. By “ Ole Luk- 
Oie.” Third Impression. Crown 
8vo, 6s. Cheap Edition, Is net. 

OLiPHANT, C. F. 

ALFRED DE MUSSET. (Foreign 

Classics for English Readers.) By 
C. F. Olipbant. Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

OLIPHANT, LAURENCE. 

PICCADILLY. By Laurence Olipbant. 
With Illustrations by Richard Doyle. 
4s. 6d. New Edition, 3s. Cd. Cheap 
Edition, boards, 2s. 6d. 


OLIPHAM, MR.s. 

ANNALS OF A Pl'Bl IS1I1NG lHH'SK 
William Black word ,-uid ho nhh ; lieu 
Magazine and Friends By Mi' <ui- 
iiUNi. With Four Poit i a its. I hod 
Edition. Demv Svo. Vols. I. and II. 
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A WIDOWS TALE, anii oiiiki' Siorie-. 

Seeond Edition. Clown Svo, Os. 
KATIE STEWART, andoiiikr Sroiui'. 
New Edition. Crown Svo, doth, Gil. 
Illustrated Hoards, - Js. <«l. 

VALENTINE AND HIS BROTHER. 

New Edition. Crown svo, 3s. Gd. 
SONS AND DAUGHTERS. Crown Svo, 
3s. Gd. 

DANTE. (Foreign Classics for English 
Readers.) Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 
CERVANTES. (Foreign Classics for Eng. 

Iish Readers.) Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

THE PERPETUAL CURATE. Illus¬ 
trated boards, ‘2s. ; cloth, 2s. Gd. 
JOHN: A Love Story. Illustrated 
boards, 2s. : cloth, 2s. fid. 

THE RECTOR and THE DOCTOR'S 
FAMILY. Illustrated cover, Is.; cloth, 
Is. Gil. 

OLIPHANT. MRS. and TARVER, F. 

MOLIERE. (Foreign Classics lor English 
Readers.) By Mrs Olipbant and F. 
Tarver. Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

OMOND, T. S. 

THE ROMANTIC TRIUMPH. “Periods 
of European Literature.'' By T. S. 
Omond. Crown Svo, 5s. net. 

O’NEILL, MOIRA. 

SONGS OF THE GLENS OF ANTRIM. 
By Moira O'Neill. Fourteenth Im¬ 
pression. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

P nV perl?i!ism R and democracy 

Unionist Principles applied to Modern 
Problems. By Arthur Page. Crown 
Svo, 5s. net. 

PAGE AND LAPWORTH. 

INTERMEDIA'! E TEXT - BOOK OF 
GEOLOGY. By Professor Lapworth. 
Founded on Dr Page's ‘ Introductory 
Text-Book of Geology.’ Crown Svo, 5s. 
ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF GEO¬ 
LOGY. New Edition. Revised and 
Enlarged by Professor Lapworth. 
Crown Svo. [In the press. 

INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK Oh 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Crow 

Oi*o 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY EXAMINA¬ 
TO R. Crow n 8vo, sewed. Vd. 

PARRY, MARK GAMBIER. 

MADAME KECKER. Her Family and 
her Friends, with some Account ot ln-r 
Husband's three Administrations. By 
Mark Gahbikr Parky. With Illus¬ 
trations. Demy Svo, 12s. Gd. net. 
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PATERSON, JOHN W. t Ph.D. 

A MANUAL OF AGRICUTURAL HOT- 
ANY. From the German of Dr A B. 
Frank, Professor in the Royal Agricul¬ 
tural College, Berlin. With over 100 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


PATT1.SON, R. P. DUNN. 

HISTORY OF TIIE 01st ARGYLL¬ 
SHIRE HIGHLANDERS. By R. P. 
Don’s Paitison. With Maps and Illus¬ 
trations. Demy Ito, 42s. net. 

PAUL. SIR JAMES BALFOUR. 

HISTORY OF 1’IIE ROYAL COMPANY 
OF ARCHERS, tiik Queen's Body- 
Guard Kim Scotland. By sir James 
B\li-<>ur Paul, Advocate of the Scot¬ 
tish Bar. Crown 4to, with Portraits 
ami other Illustrations. £2, “2s. 


PE ARSE. COLONEL. 

MEMOIR OF THE LIFE AND MILI¬ 
TARY SERVICES OF VI SCO UNI’ 
LAKE, Bakon Lake ok Delhi a so 
Laswahke, 17M-180S. By Colonel IIuoh 
Pea use. With Portraits, &c. Demy 
Svo, 10s. net. 


PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERA¬ 
TURE. Edited by Professor Saints- 
bury. For List oj Vols ., sec p. 32. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS FOR 
ENGLISH READERS. Edited by 
William Knight, LL. I)., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, University of St 
Andrews. Cheap Re-issue m Shilling 
Volumes net. For List of Pols., set p. 32. 


PIELE, LIEUT.- COLONEL S. C. F. 

LAWN TENNIS AS A GAME OF 
SKI LI.. By Lieut.-Col. S. C. F. Piele. 
Seveidh Edition. Fcap. Svo, Is. 

POLLOK. ROBERT, A.M. 

THE COURSE OF TIME: a Pof.m. By 
Robert I'ollok, A.M. New Edition. 
With Portrait. Fcap. Svo, gilt top, 

2 s. (id. 

PORTER. MARY BLACKWOOD. 

JOHN BLACKWOOD, EDITOR AND 
PUBLISHER. By Mary Blackwood 
Porter. With Two Portraits and view 
of Strathtymm. Demy Svo, 21s. 

POTTS, A. W., M.A., LL. D., and 
DARNELL, REV. C., ALA. 
ADITUS FACILIORES. An Easy 
Latin Construing Book, with Vocabu¬ 
lary. By A. W. Potts, M.A., LL. I)., 
Late Headmaster of the Fettes College, 
Edinburgh, and sometime Fellow of St. 
John's College, Cambridge; and the 
Rev. C. Darnell, M.A., Late Head¬ 
master of Cargilfield Preparatory School, 
Edinburgh, and Scholar of Pembroke 
and Downing Colleges, Cambridge. 
Is. Cd. net. 


POTTS and DARNELL— contd. 
ADITUS FACILIORES GILECI. An 
easy grade construing book. With 
complete vocabulary. Fcap Svo, 3s. 


POTTS, A. W., M.A., LL.D., and 
HEARD, YV. A., ALA., LL.D. 

CA MEN ARUM FLOSCULOS in Usuin 
Fettesianorum decerptos notis quibus- 
dam illust ravei unt A. Gul. Potts, 

MA. , LL.D.; Gul. A. Heard, M.A., 

LL. D. New Impression. Crown Svo, 
3s. (id. 

PRINGLE - PATTISON, A. SETH, 
LL.D., D.C.L. 

SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHY. A Compari¬ 
son of the Scottish and German Answers 
to Hume. Balfour Philosophical Lec¬ 
tures, University of Edinburgh. By 
A. Seth Pringle - Pattison, LL.D., 
D.C.L., Fellow of the British Academy, 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in 
Edinburgh University. Fourth Edition. 
Crown Svo 5s. 

M A N S P LACE I N TIIE C’f>3M OS, and 
other Essays. Second Edition, En¬ 
larged. Post. 8vo, 6s. net. 

TWO LECTURES ON THEISM. De¬ 
livered on the occasion of the Sesqui- 
centennial Celebration of Princeton 
University. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL RADICALS, 
and other Essays, including Chapters 
reprinted on the Philosophy of Religion 
in Kant and Hegel. Crown Svo, Os. net. 


PUBLIC GENERAL STATUTES 
AFFECTING SCOTLAND from 
1707 to 1847 , with Chronological 
Table and Index. 3 vols. large svo. 
CX , Hs. Also Published Annually, with 
General Index. 

PURVIS, SIR ROBERT, ALA.. LL.D. 

SIR Wild I AM ARROL A Memoir. 
By sir Robkhi- Pritvis, M.A., LL.D. 
Crown Svo. 5s. net. 

“O’* (SIR A. T. QUILLER-COUCH). 

HOC K E N AND H UNKE N. By Q 
(Sir A. T. Quiller-Coucu). Second 
Impression. Crown Svo, Os. 


RANJITSINHJI. PRINCE. 

THE JUBILEE BOOK Ob CRICKET. 
By Prince Ranjitsinhji. 

Popular Edition. With 107 full-page 
Illustrations. Sixth Edition. Large 
crown Svo, 0s. 


REEVE, HENRY, C.B. . , _ 

PETRARCH. (Foreign Classics for Eng¬ 
lish Readers.) By Henry Reeve, C.B. 
Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

REYNARD. CAPTAIN F. XTfV „, rr 
THE HISTORY OF THE NINTH 
LANCERS FROM 1715 to 1903. By 
Capt. F. Reynard. Royal 8vo, 42s. net. 
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RICHARDS, li. OUAIIAMH. 

RICHARD SOMERS. By H. Giiaiiami 
Richards. Crown Svo, »»*• 

LUCIUZIA BORG IAS ONE I.oYE. 

Second Impression. Crown Svo, os 
CKNTENK. Crown Svo. os. 


RICHARDSON, MAJOR K. H. 

WAR, l’Ol.ICK, AND WATCH DOCS. 

15 v M.tjoi E. 11. Rn ii\ ui»son. With 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, . r >s. not. 

R1VETT-CARNAC, J. H.. C.I.E. 
MANY .MKMOKIKS OF LIKE IN 
INDIA. AT HOME. AND ABROAD. 
By J. II. RivKn-C.vHSAi, C.I.E. With 
Portraits. Second Impression. Demy 
Svo, 10s. 6d. not. 

ROBERTSON. PROFESSORCROOM. 

HOBBES. (Philosophical Classics for 
English Readers.) By Professor Croom 
Robkrtson. Fcap. svo, Is net. 

ROBERTSON, JAMES. D.D. I 

EARLY RELIGIONS OF ISRAEL. New 
ami Revised Edition. Crown Svo. 

[In tlu pre*s. 

TIIE POETRY AND THE RELIGION 
OF THE PSALMS. The Croall Lec¬ 
tures, IS93-94. By James Robertson. 
D.D., Professor of Oriental Language in 
the University of Glasgow. Demy svo. 
12s. 


ROBERTSON, JOHN G., Ph.D. 

A HISTORY OF GERMAN LITERA¬ 
TURE. By John G. Robertson, 
Ph.D., Professor of German, University 
of London. Demv Svo, 10s. Gd. net. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF 
GERMAN LITERATURE. Crown Svo, 
3s. Gd. net. 

SCHILLER AFTER A CENTURY. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. Gd. net. 


RONALDSHAY, EARL OF, ALP. 

ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF EMPIRE IN 
ASIA. By the Earl of Ronaldshav, 
M.P. With numerous Illustrations and 
Maps. Royal 8vo, 21s. net. 

SPORT AND POLITICS UNDER AN 
EASTERN SKY.. With numerous Il¬ 
lustrations and Maps. Royal Svo, 21s. 
net. 

A WANDERING STUDENT IN THE 
FAR EAST. With Maps and GO Illus¬ 
trations. 2 vols. short demy Svo, 21s. 

net. , ^ 

AN EASTERN MISCELLANY. Demy 
Svo, 10s. Gd. net. 


R ffiS B §ES5k V'THE L.NI.ITH- 

GOW AND STIRLINGSHIRE HUNT. 
From 1V75 to the present. By J. II. 
Rutherford. With Illustrations. 

Demy Svo, 25s. net. 


Rill LAND. DUKE OF. Ci.C.B. 

NOTES UK AN IRISH lul l; IN IMG. 
Bv the Dim. *>r Ri n vnd, G.< B. 
(Lord John Manners). New F.dition. 
Cr< wn >vo, 2s. Gd. 

RUTLAND. DUCHESS OF. 

1 ME < i'l I.Et I KD WRI I INC.S OK 
.IAN K I I A. DUCHESS «»K Rl I LAND. 
By the Dn iikss of Run and (Ladv 
John M annkid). With Port r.ut and 
Illustrations. 2 vols. post Svo, 15s. net. 

IMPRESSIONS OF 11A D-1IO.M Bl'RG. 
Comprising a Short Account of the 
Women's Associations of Germany under 
the Red Cross. Clown Svo, Is Gd. 

SOME PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS 
of the Later Years of the Earl of Beacons- 
tield, K.G. Sixth Edition. Gd. 

SOME OF THE ADVANTAGES of 
Easily Accessible Reading and Recrea¬ 
tion Rooms and Free Libraries. With 
Remarks <>n Starting and Maintaining 
them. Second Edition. Crown svo, Is. 

ENCOURAGING EXPERIENCES of 
Reading and Recreation Rooms. Aims 
of Guilds. Nottingham Social Guide, 
Existing Institutions, &c., «Scc. Ciown 
Svo, Is. 

ST QUINTIN, COLONEL T. A. 

CHANCES OF SPORTS OF SORTS. 
By Colonel T. A. Si t^u intin. Illus¬ 
trated. Demy Svo, lGs. net. 


iAlNTSBURY, PROFESSOR. 

\ HISTORY OF CRITICISM AND 
LITERARY TASTE IN EUROPE. 
From the Earliest Texts to the Present 
Day. Bv Geo roe Saintsbory, M.A. 
(Oxoii.), Hon. LL D. (Aherd.). Professor 
of Rhetoric and English Literature in 
the University of Edinburgh. In 3 
vols. demv Svo. Vol. I.—Classical and 
Mediteval Criticism. lGs.net. Vol II. 
— From the Renaissance to the Decline 
of Eighteenth Century Orthodoxy. 2f>s. 
net. ° Vol. III.— Nineteenth Century. 

20s. net. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD. “Modern Eng¬ 
lish Writers.” Second Edition. Crown 
Svo, 2s. Gd. 

THE FLOURISHING OF ROMANCE 
AND THE RISE OF ALLEGORY 

(1 °t u AND 13TII CENTUKIES). “Periods 
of”European Literature.” Crown Svo, 

5s. net. 

TflE EARLIER RENAISSANCE. 
“ Periods of European Literature/ 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

the later nineteenth cen. 

TURY. 44 Periods of European Litera- 
ture.” Crown «vo, 5s. net. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH CRITIC¬ 
ISM. Demy Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 
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SALMON, ARTHUR L. 

SONGS OF A HEART'S SURRENDER. 

B\ Arthur L. Salmon. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
LIFE OF LIFE, and other Poems. 
Crown 8VO. 2s. »*•!. 

LYRIC’S AND VERSES. Crown 8vo, 
2s. (id. 

A BOOK OF VERSES. Crown 8vo, 


2s dd. net. 

WEST COUNTRY VERSES. Crown 
Svo, 8s. net. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF SONGS. Fcap. 
8vo, 2s. (id. net. 

A NEW BOOK OF VERSE. Fcap. Svo, 
2 s. 6d. net. 


SCHOOL CATECHISM. 

Issued l»y a Conference of Members 
of the'Reformed Churches in Scot¬ 
land. ISino, Ad. 

SCOBIE. LIEUT. I. H. MACKAY. 

AN OLD HIGHLAND FEN 01BLE 
CORPS. The History of the R**ny 
Fencible Highland Regiment, of F**ot. 
or Mackay's Highlanders 1704 - 1S«*2. 
By Lieut. I II. Ma« kay Scobik. Crown 
4to, 21s. net. 

“SCOLOPAX.” 

A BOOK OF THE SNIPE. By 
“Scolopax." Illustrated. Crown Svo, 
3s. net. 

SCOTT, SIR J. GEORGE, K.C.I.E. 

CURSED LUCK. By Sir J. Gkoe-.k 
St-oTT, K.C.I.E. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

SCOTT, MICHAEL. 

TOM CRINGLES LOG. By Michael 
Scott. New Edition. With 19 Full- 
page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2 s. 0d. 

THE CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. 
Illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. «d. 

SCOTTISH TEXT SOCIETY PUBLI¬ 
CATIONS. For Lisin/ Y r ols. t see p. 20. 


SETH. PROFESSOR JAMES, 

A STUDY OF ETHICAL PRINCIPLES. 
By James Seth, M.A.. Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. Tenth Edition, Revised. 
Post Svo, 7s. 6d. 

SHAPPI FY H 

ARISTOPHANES—PAX. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by H. Sharp- 
lev. Demy Svo. 12s. 6d. net. 

SHAW, WILLIAM. 

SECURITIES OVER MOVEABLES. 
Four Lectures delivered at the Request 
of the Society of Accountants in Edin¬ 
burgh, tlie Institute of Accountants 
and Actuaries in Glasgow, and the 
Institute of Bankers in Scotland in 
1902-3. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

SHEEPSHANKS, RICHARD. 

HECTOR AND ACHILLES: A Tale 
of Troy. Illustrated by J. Finnk- 
more. Rendered into English after the 
Chronicle of Homer by Richard 
Sheepshanks. Square crown Svo, 5s. 
net. 

SIME, JAMES, M.A. 

SCHILLER. (Foreign Classics for Eng¬ 
lish Readers.) By James Sime, M.A. 
Fcap. Svo. Is. net. 

SIMPSON. PROFESSOR J. Y., D.Sc. 

SIDE-LIGHTS ON SIBERIA. Some 
Account of the Great Siberian Iron 
Road : The Prisons and Exile System. 
Bv Professor J. Y. Simpson, D.Sc. 
With numerous Illustrations and a 
Map. Demy 8vo, lGs. 

SIMPSON, VIOLET A. 

INFANCY'S MIRROR. By Violet A. 
Simpson. Crown Svo, Gs. 

SINCLAIR, EDITH. 

HIS HONOUR AND HIS LOVE. By 
Edith Sinclair. Crown Svo, Gs. 


SCOTTISH BANKERS MAGAZINE. 

Tlu- Journal of the Institute of Bankers 
in Scot.and. Quarterly, Is. net. 

SCUDAMORE, CYRIL. 

BELGIUM AND THE BELGIANS. 
By Cvkil Scudamore. With Illustra¬ 
tions. Square crown Svo, Gs. 

SELLAR, E. M. 

RECOLLECTIONS AND IMPRES¬ 
SIONS. By E. M. Sellar. With 
Eight Portraits. Fourth Impression. 
Demy Svo, 1 os. 6d. net. 


SELLAR. EDMUND. 

MUGGINS OF THE MODERN SII 
By Edmund Sellar. Crown Svo. ( 
GLENTYRE. Crown 8vo, Gs. 

WHERE EVE Ft Y PROSPECT PLEAS 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SINCLAIR. ISABEL G. ^ T 

THE THISTLE AND FLEUR DE LYS. 
Bv Isabel G. Sinclair. Crown Svo, 
3s. net. 

SKELTON, SIR JOHN, K.C.B. 

THE HANDBOOK OF PUBLIC 
HEALTH. A New Edition. Revised by 
James Patten MacDoUOALL, C.B.. Ad¬ 
vocate, Secretary to the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board for Scotland, Joint-Author 
of ‘The Parish Council Guide for Scot¬ 
land,’and Abtjah Murray, Chief Clerk 
of the Local Government Board for 
Scotland. 3s. 6d. net. 


SKRINE. F. H. 

FONTENOY, and Great Britain s 
Share in the War of the Austrian 
Succession. By F. H. Shrink. With 
Map, Plans, and Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 21s. net. 
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SLATER. FRANCIS CAREY. 

FROM MIMOSA I,AND. By Fkxncd 
Carky Slatkh. Crown Svo, :.s. Od. net 


SMITH. PROFESSOR li. GREGORY. 

TMK TRANSITION PERIOD “ Period* 
>»f European Literature." By G. 
Ohkcokv Smith, M.A. (OxoiiA, Pn»- 
lessor of Engli>h Literature, Belfast 
University. Crown >vo, .Ns. net. 

SPECIMENS OF MIIMM.I' SCOTS. 
Post Svo, 7s. tnl. net. 


SNELL. F. J. 

THE FOURTEENTH CKNTU 
“Periods of European Literature." 
F. J. Snki.l. Crown Svo, Ns. net. 


BY. 

By 


“ SON OF THE MARSHES. A.” 
WITHIN AN HOUR OF LONDON 
TOWN : Among Wild Birds asm* their 
Haunts. Edited by J. A. Owen. 
Cheap Uniform Edition. Crown Svo, 
3s. (id. 


WITH THE WOODLAND ERS AND 
BY THE TIDE. Cheap Uniform Edi¬ 
tion. Crown svo, 3s. tid. 

ON SURREY HILLS. Cheap Uniform 
Edition. Crown Svo, 3s, tid. 

ANNALS OF A FISHING VILLAGE. 
Cheap Uniform Edition. Crown Svo, 
3s. tid. 


SORLEY, PROF., LItt.D., LL.D. 

THE ETHICS OF NATURALISM. By 
W. R. Son lev, Litt.D., LL.D., Fellow 
of the British Academy, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor 
of Moral Philosophy, University of 
Cambridge. Second Edition. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

RECENT TENDENCIES IN ETHICS. 
Crown Svo, 2s. tid. net. 

SPROTT, GEORGE W., D.D. 

THE WORSHIP AND OFFICES OF 
THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
By George W. Sfrott, D.D. Crown 
Svo, 68. 

THE BOOK OF COMMON ORDER 
OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, 
Commonly known as John Knox's 
Liturgy. With Historical Introduction 
and Illustrative Notes. Crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d. net. 

SCOTTISH LITURGIES OF THE 
REIGN OF JAMES VI. Edited with 
an Introduction and Notes. Crown 
8vo, 48. net. 

EUCHOLOGION. A Book of Common 
Order. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d net. 


SI ANDREWS UNI VI; RSI I N CAL¬ 
ENDAR. l*i iiiii'il a11d I’iiI> 11-du • I fi»r 
tin' Senatus Academieus. Ci.imii mh, 
■J.n. tid net. 


-S| ANDREWS UNIVERSITY L.L.A. 

CALENDAR. Printed and I’uhli'ln d 
tor the Sonatas Arndeiniius. Cd-wii 
S vo, Is. 

STE EVE NS. G. W. 

I KINGS SEEN: Imi'Iik.isions ok Mkn, 
Cities, and Books. By tlie late G. W. 
SrKKVKss. Edited by G. S. Street. 
With a Memoir by W. E. Henley, and 
a Photogravure reproduction of Collier’s 
Portrait. Memorial Edition. Crown 
Svo, tis. 

FROM CAPETOWN TO LADYSMITH, 
and EGYPT IN ISOS. Memorial Edi¬ 
tion. Crown Svo, 6s. 

IN INDIA. With Map. Memorial Edi¬ 
tion. Crown Svo, tis. 

THE LAND OF THE DOLLAR. Mem¬ 
orial Edition. Crown Svo, tis. 

GLIMPSES OF THREE NATIONS. 
Memorial Edition. Clown Svo, tis. 

MONOLOGUES OF THE DEAD. Mem¬ 
orial Edition. Crown Svo, 3s. tid. 

STEPHENS. 

THE BOOK OF THE FARM; dealing 
exhaustively with every Branch of 
Agriculture. Edited by James Mac¬ 
donald, F.R.S.E., Secretary of the 
Highland and Agricultural Society of 
Scotland. With over 700 Illustrations 
and Animal Portraits. In Six Divisional 
Volumes at 10s. till, net each ; or Three 
Volumes of over 500 pages each, price 
21s. net per Volume. Each Volume sold 
separately. 

LAND AND ITS EQUIPMENT. With 
346 Illustrations and S Plans of Farm 
Buildings. Royal Svo, 21s. net. 

FARM CROPS. With 354 Illustrations. 
Royal Svo, 21s. net. 

FARM LIVE STOCK. With 77 Illustra¬ 
tions and 84 Animal Portraits. Royal 
8vo, 21s. net. 

STEVENSON, G. H. 

THE SILVER SPOON. By G. H. 
Stevenson. Crown Svo, 6s. 

STEWART, CHARLES. 

HAUD IMMEMOR. Reminiscences of 
Legal and Social Life in Edinburgh 
and London, 1850-1900. By Charles 
Stewart. With 10 Photogravure Plates. 
Royal 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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ST S£r J Sc By I.L* 
Stewabt, Matron of St Bartl.ohomow s 
TTrwiutal Lon* on; and Herbkrt a. 
C^I m.i' f RC.S , Medical Otlice, 
fo r General Purposes to the Metro¬ 
politan Asylums’ Board, London . laU 
Medical Superintendent, North-Eastern 
Fever Hospital. Tottenham, London. 
Revised by II. E. Chfe; assisted by , 
B. Cutler, Assistant Matron of bt 
Bartholomew's Hospital. Fonitli Edi¬ 
tion. Crown Svo, as. net. Also in - 
volumes, each 3s. i)d. not. 

S W A ^’» t&S’OF HANNAH 
K. PIPE. By Anna M Stoddaht. 

With Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 
Svo, 15s. net. 

STORMONTH. REV. JAMEIS. 

ETYMOLOGICAL AND PRONOUNC¬ 
ING DICTIONARY OF THE ENG¬ 
LISH LANGUAGE Ineluding a very 
Copious Selection of Scientific lernis. 
For use in Schools and Colleges, and as 
a Book of General Reference. The Pro¬ 
nunciation carefully revised by the Rev. 

P n. Piikli’, M A. Cantab. A New 
Edition. Edited by William Bavnk. 
Crown Svo, pp. 1082. 5s. net. 

HANDY SCHOOL DRTIONARY, Pm*- 
noi-nlino and Ex pi \natorv. Thor- 
..uglily Revised and Enlarged by Wil¬ 
liam Bayne. lGmo, Td. net. 

SWAYNE. G. C. t . 

HERODOTUS. (Aliment Classics for 
English Readers.) By G. C. Swaynk. 
Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

SYLLABUS OF RELIGIOUS IN¬ 
STRUCTION FOR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

Issued by a Conference of Mimukiis 
ok Tii k Rkkoumkd Churches in Suot- 
LAND. 18mo. Id. 
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THACKERAY, MISS. 

MADAM B DE SEVIGNE. (Foreign 
Classics for English Readers.) By Miss 
Thackeray. Frap. Svo, Is. net. 


THEOBALD, FRED. V., M.A.(Cantab.) 

A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY. By Fred. V. Theobald. 
With numerous Illustrations. Second 
and Revised Edition. Crown Svo, 
7s. ful. net. 

THOMSON. COLONEL AN- 
ctdi ITHFR 

HISTORY OF THE FIFE LIGHT 
HORSE. By Colonel Anstruther 
Thomson. With numerous Portraits. 
Small 4to, 21s. net. 

THOMSON. DAVID. 

HANDY BOOK OF THE FLOWER- 
GARDEN. By David Thomson. 
Crown Svo, os. 

THOMSON. WILLIAM. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE 
CULTIVATION OF THE GRAPE 
VINE. By William Thomson, Tweed 
Vineyards. Tenth Edition. 8vo, 5s. 

THOMSON. LIEUT.-COLONEL S. J. 

THE SILENT INDIA. Being Tales and 
Sketches of the Masses. By Lieut.- 
Colonel S. J. Thomson, C.I.K , I.M.S. 
With Illiiftrations. Demy Svo, 10s. Od. 

TH*t . 

THORBURN. S. S. 0 e 

ASIATIC NEIGHBOURS. By S. S. 
Tiioi’.Bi'RN. With Two Maps. Demy 
Svo, 10s. Od. net. 

THE PUNJAB IN PEACE AND WAR. 

Dernv Svo, 12 s. Od. net. 

INDIA’S SAINT AND THE VICE ROT. 
A Novel. Crown bvo, Os. 

THURSTON, KATHERINE CECIL. 

THE CIRCLE. By Katherine Cecil 
Thurston. Ninth Impression. Crown 

JOHN CHILCOTE, M.P. Fifteenth Im¬ 
pression, crown Svo, Os. Cheap Edition 
Is. net. People’s Edition, Od. 

THE MYSTICS. With Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 3s. Od. 

THE FLY ON THE WHEEL. Crown 
Svo, Os. 

TIELE. PROFESSOR, Litt.D., &c. 

ELEMENTS OF THE SCIENCE OF 
RELIGION. Part I. - Morphological. 
Part II.-Ontological. Being the Gifford 
Lectures delivered before the Univer¬ 
sity of Edinburgh in 1896-08. By C. 
P. Tiele, Theol.I)., Litt.D. (Bonon.), 
Hon. M.RAS., &c., Professor of the 
Science of Religion in the University 
of Leiden. In 2 vols. post Svo, 7s. Gd. 
net each. 

TIME, MARK. 

A DERELICT EMPIRE. By Mark 
Time. Second Impression. Crown 
Svo, Os. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE HIGH¬ 
LAND AND AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND. Pub¬ 
lished Annually, price 5s. 
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TRAVERS, GRAHAM (Murgurct Todd, 
M.D.) 

THE WAY OK ESCAPE. A Novo!. 
By liUAiUM TitWKiK (Margaret Tod. I, 
M.I\) Second I m pres-don (.’n-wn 
SVO, Iin. 

WINDYHAUGII. F.un tli Edition. Crown 
Svo, Gs. 

FELLOW TRAVELLERS. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Crown Svo, os. 

TROLLOPE, ANTHONY. 

C.F.SAK. (Ancient t f..i Eiigli>h 

loaders.) Hy Antiionv Trollope. 
Fcap. Svo, Is. not 

TROLLOPE. HENRY M. 

COUNCIL!.E AND RACINE (Foreign 
Classics for Eugli-dt Readers.) Hy 
Hknkv M Trollope. Fcap. Svo. Is 
net. 

TRUSCOTT. L. PARRY. 

THE MARRIAGE OF AM 1 NT A. Hy 

L. Parky Trimoti. Crown Svo, G>. 

TULLOCH, PRINCIPAL. 

PASCAL. (Foreign Classics for English 
Readers.) Hy Principal Tru.ocii 
Fcap. svo, Is. net. 

TURNER. STANLEY HORSFALL. 

M. A. 

THE HISTORY OF LOCAL TAXA¬ 
TION IN SCOTLAND. 13y Stanlky 
Horsfall Turnkr, M.A. Crown Svo, 
5s. net. 

VAUGHAN, PROFESSOR C. E. 

THE ROMANTIC REVOLT. Hy Pro¬ 
fessor C. E. Vaughan. Crown Svo, 
5s. net. 

VEITCH. PROFESSOR. 

HAMILTON. (Philosophical Classics for 
English Readers.) Hy Professor Veitch. 
Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

VERNEDE, R. E. 

AX IGNORANT IN INDIA By 
R. E. Yernedk. Crowu Svo, 5s. net. 

VOYAGE OF THE “SCOTIA,” THE. 

Being the Record of a Voyage of Ex¬ 
ploration in Antarctic Seas. By Three 
of toe Staff. Demy Svo, 21s. net. 

WADDELL, REV. P. HATELY, D.D. 

ESSAYS ON FAITH. By Rev. P. 
Hately Waddell, D.D. Crown Svo, 
Ss. 6d. 

THOUGHTS ON MODERN MYSTI¬ 
CISM. Crown Svo, 3s. Gd. 

WAKE LUCY. 

lady’ WAKES REMINISCENCES. 
By Lucy Wake. With Portraits and 
Illustrations. Second Impression. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

WALFORD E. 

JUVENAL! (Ancient Classics for Eng¬ 
lish Readers.) By E. Walford. Fcap. 
Svo, Is. net. 


WALLACE. PROM SNOk. 

KANT. (Philosophical i lassies I• ■ r 
English Readers.) Hv Pr• de<M t W u 
i \>t 1 > ap mci, 1 net. 

WARREN. SAMUEL. 

DIARY OF A I.ME PHYSICIAN. 
By Svmim Warren. Cloth, _'s. t. : 
hoards, 2s.; paper rover, Is 
N« »W AND I HEN. I he Lily and the 
Hee. Iutellr. fmil and Moial DrveT'p- 
tiient of the Present Age. Is. Gd. 

WATSON, GILBERT. 

THE SKIPPER By Giuilri Waim'N. 
Crown svo, Gs. 

WATT. MACLEAN. 

HY STILL WATERS. Hy Maclean 
Wait, Is nd. ; leather. 2 s. 

WE IGALL, ARTHUR E. P. 

TRAVELS IN THE UPPER EGYPTIAN 

DESERTS. Hv Arthur E. P. Wkioai.i 
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With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, 7s. Gd. net 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF AIMI¬ 
N'AToN, PHARAOH OF EGYPT. 
Illustrated. Second lmpivssion. Crown 
Svo, Ills. Gd. net. 

THE TREASURY OF ANCIENT 
EGYPT. Chapters on Ancient Egyp¬ 
tian II'story and Arclueology. With 
Illustrations. Demy Svo, 7s. Gd. net. 


WENLEY, PROFESSOR, D.Sc.. 
D. Phil. 

ASPECTS OF PKssIMISM. Hv R. M. 
Wen LEY, M.A., D.Sr., D. Phil., Pro¬ 
fessor of Philosophy in the University 
of Michigan, U.S.A. Crown svo, Gs. 

WHIBLEY. CHARLES. 

I ll A C K E R A V. “ Modern English 
Writers.” By Chaklf.s Whiui.lv 
Crown Svo, 2s. Gd. 

WILLIAM PITT. With Portraits and 
Caricatures. Crown svo, Gs. net 
AMERICAN SKETCHES. Crown Svo, 
Gs. 


WHISPER, A. 

KING AND CAPTIVE. By A. Whisper. 
Crown Svo. Gs. 

THE SINISTER NOTE. Crown Svo, Gs. 


WHITE, REV. JAMES. 

SIR FRIZZLE PUMPKIN, NIGHTS 
AT MESS, fee. By Rev. James White. 
Illustrated cover, Is. ; cloth, Is Gd 


/HYTE, ADAM GOWANS. 

1 HE TEMPLETON TRADITION. By 
Adam Gowans Whyte. Crown Svo, Gs. 
YELLOWSANDS. Crown Svo, Gs. 

/ILSON, CHRISTOPHER. 

THE MISSING MILLIONAIRE. By 
Christopher Wilson. Crown Svo, Gs. 
THE HEART OF DELILAH. Crown 
Svo, Gs. 
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WILSON, LADY. 

LETTERS FROM INDIA. By Lady 
Wilson. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


WIN RAM, JAMES. 

VIOLIN PLAYING and 
ADJUSTMENT. By James 
C rown Svo, 5s. net. 


VIOLIN 
Winkam. 


WORSLEY, PHILIP STANHOPE, 
M. A. 

HOMERS ODYSSEY. Translated into 
English Verse in the Spenserian Stanza. 
By Philip Stanhopf. Worsley, M.A. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Post Svo, 
7.<. Od. net. 

WOTHERSPOON, H. J.. M.A. 

KYIUE E LEI SON (“Lord, have 
Mercy") A Manual of Private Prayers. 
With Notes and Additional Matter. By 
H. J. Wotiif.rspoon, M.A., of St Os¬ 
wald’s, Edinburgh. Cloth, red edges, 
Is. net; limp leather, Is. tkl. net. 


WOTHERSPOON, H. J.— contd. 

BEFORE AND AFTER. Being Part I. 
of ‘Kyrie Eleison.’ Cloth, limp, od. 
net. 

THE SECOND PRAYER BOOK OF 
KING EDWARD THE SIXTH (1552), 
along with the Liturgy of Com¬ 
promise. Edited by Rev. G. W. 
Sprott, D.D. Crown 8vo, 4s. net. 

YATE, LIEUT.-COLONEL, M.P. 

KHURASAN AND SI STAN. By Lieut.- 
Colonel C. E. Yate, C.S.I., C.M.G. 
With numerous Illustrations and Map. 
Demy Svo, 21s. 


NORTHERN AFGHANISTAN; or, Let¬ 
ters erom the Akgilan Boundary' 
Commission. With Route Maps. Demy 
Svo, 18s. 
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Bound in Cloth. With Coloured Illustration on Wrapper. 


THE DAFT DAYS. 

By Neil Muniur 

THE LUNATIC AT LARGE. 

By .1. Stoker Clouston. 

CAPTAIN DESMOND, V.C. 

By Maud Diver. 

THE GREAT AMULET. 

By Maud Diver. 

CANDLES IN THE WIND. 

By Maud Djver. 

SARACINESCA. 

By F. Marion Crawford. 

THE MOON OF BATH. 

By Beth Ellis. 

JOHN CHILCOTE, M.P. 

By Katherine Cecil Thurston. 

THE POWER OF THE KEYS. 

By Sydney C. Grier. 

A SAFETY MATCH. 

By Ian Hay. 


“ PIP A Romance of Youth. 

By Ian Hay. 

THE RED NEIGHBOUR. 

By W. J. Eccott. 

THE GREEN CURVE. 

By Ole Luk-Oik. 

THE RIGHT STUFF. 

By Ian Hay. 

IN HIGHLAND HARBOURS 
WITH PARA HANDY. 

By Hugh Foulis. 

A MAN f S MAN. 

By Ian Hay. 

FANCY FARM. 

By Neil Munro. 

THE ADVANCED-GUARD. 

By Sydney C. Grier. 

“TVo. 101.” 

By Wymond Carey. 
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Ubc Scottish TLci't Society. 


This Society was founded in 1882 for the purpose of printing and 
editing texts in Early and Middle Scuts. Two parts or volumes, 
extending to not less than 400 pages, arc published annually ; hut 
additional parts or volumes are issued when the funds permit. They 
are printed in uniform style, octavo, and are issued ( a ) in paper covers, 
or (6) bound in half-leather (maroon), with cloth sides, gilt top, and 
gilt lettering. The Annual Subscription is XT, Is. (One Guinea), 
payable in advance. Specimen Volumes may be seen at the Society’s 
Printers, Messrs William Blackwood & Sons, 45 George Street, 
Edinburgh, and 37 Paternoster Row, London, or in any of the libraries 
in Great Britain and abroad. 

Note .—The volumes have been issued in half-leather since 1807. Earlier volumes 
are in paper covers only ; but they may be bound to the Society’s pattern 
at the cost of Is. 6d. per volume. Most of the back volumes are in print, 
and may be purchased by subscribers. Particulars of price, A:c., may be 
had on application to the Treasurer. 
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The Kingis Quair, together with A Bal¬ 
lad of Good Counsel. By King James I. 
Edited by the Rev. Professor W. W. 
Skeat, M.A., LL.D. pp. 113 and lv. 

The Poems of William Dunbar. Parti. 
Edited by John Small, M.A. pp. 160 and 
iv. 

The Court of Venus, By Iohne Rolland, 
1575. Edited by the Rev. Walter Gregor, 
M.A., LL.D. pp. 231 and xxxii. 

The Poems of William Dunbar. Part 
II. Edited by John Small, M.A. pp. 169 
and vi. 

Leslie’s Historie of Scotland. Part I. 
Translated into Scottish from the original 
Latin by Father James Dalrymple. 
Edited by the Rev. E. G. Cody, O.S.B. 
pp. 130 and iv. 

Schlr William Wallace, Knight of 
Ellerslie. Part I. By Henry the Min¬ 
strel, commonly known as Blind Harry. 
Edited by James Moir, M.A. pp. 181. 

The Wallace. Part II. Edited by James 
Moir, M.A. pp. 198. 


Sir Tristrem. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Glossary. Edited by G. P. M‘Neill, 
M.A. pp. 118 and xlviii. 

The Poemsof Alexander Montgomerie. 

Part I. Edited by James Craustoun, 
M.A., LL D. pp. 176 and vii. 

The Poems of Alexander Montgomerie. 

Part II. Edited by James Cranstoun, 
M.A., LL.D. pp. 160 and iv. 

The Poemsof Alexander Montgomerie. 
Part III. Edited by James Cranstoun 
M.A., LL.D. pp. 96 and lvii. 

Gau’s Richt Vay to the Kingdome of 
Heuine. Edited by the Rev. Professor 
Mitchell, D.D. pp. 130 and Iviii. 

Legends of the Saints (Fourteenth 
Century). Part I. Edited by the Rev. 
W. M. Metcalfe, M.A. pp. 224 and v. 

Leslie’s Historie of Scotland. Part II. 
Edited by the Rev. E. G. Cody, O.S.B. 
pp. 270 and xxvi. 

Ninlane WinJet's Works. Veil. I. Edited 
by the Rev. J. King Hewison. pp. HO 
and cxx. 
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The Poems of William Dunbar. Part 

III. Introduction. By zE. J. G. Mackay, 
LL.D. pp. cclxxxiii. 

The Wallace. Part III. Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary. By James Moir, 
M.A. pp. 189 and liv. 


of the Saints. Part IT. Edited 
Rev. W. M. -Metcalfe, M.A. pp. 
3$6 and iii. 


Legends 

l»v tlie 


Leslie’s Historic of Scotland. Part III. 
Edited by the Rev. E. G. Cody, O.S.B. 
pp. 202 and iii. 

Satirical Poems of the Time of the 
Reformation. Part I. Edited by 
James Cranstonn, M.A., LL.D. pp. 220 
and vi. 


The Poems of William Dunbar. Part 

IV. Containing tlie lirst portion of the 
Notes. By the Rev. W. Gregor, LL.D. 
pp. 244. 


Niniane WinJet’s Works. Vol. II. 
Notes and Glossary. By the Rev. J. King 
1 lewison. pp. 203 and xxxiii. | 

Legends of the Saints. Part III. Edited 
by the Rev. \V. M. Metcalfe, M.A. pp. 
102 and iii. 

Satirical Poems of the Time of the 
Reformation. Part II. Edited by 
James Cranstonn, M.A , LL.D. pp. 181 
and lix. 

Legends of tne Saints. Part IV. 
Completing the Text. Edited by tlie 
Rev. W. M. Metcalfe, M.A. pp. 285 ■ 
and iii. 

Tlie Vernacular Writings of George 
Buchanan. Edited by P. Hume Brown, 
M. A., LL.D. pp. 75 and xxxviii. 1 

Scottish Alliterative Poems in Riming 
Stanzas. Part I. Edited by F. J. 
Amours, pp. 187 and vi. 


Satirical Poems of the Time of the 
Reformation. Part III. Containing 
lirsr, portion of Notes. By James Crans- 
toun, M A., LL.I). pp. 188 and iii. 


The Poems of William Dunbar. Part 

V. Completion of Notes and Glossary. 
By the Rev. W. Gregor, LL.D. And 
Appendix, by /E. J. G. Mackay, LL.D 

pp. 2 '* 1 . I 

Satirical Poems of the Time of the 
Reformation. Part IV. Completion of 
Notes, Appendix, Glossary, and Index of 
Proper Names. By James Cranstoun, 
M.A., LL.D. pp. lbd and xii. 

Barbour’s Bruce. Parti. Editedbytlie 
Rev. Professor Walter W. Skeat, M.A., 
LL.D. pp. 351 and iii. 


Barbour’s Bruce. Part II. Edited by 
the Rev. Professor Walter AY. Skeat, ju.a m 
LL.D. pp. 4S0 and viii. 


Barbour’s Bruce. Part III. 
tion. By the Rev. Professor 
Skeat, M.A., LL.D. pp. cxi. 


Introduc- 
Walter W. 


Leslie’s Hlstorie of Scotland. Edited 
by the Rev. E. G. Cody, O.S.B. Part IV. 
Completion of Text, with Notes, Glossary, 

t yc. By William Murison, M.A. pp. 328 
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Legends of the Saints. Part V. Notes 
(first portion). By the Rev. W. M. 
Metcalfe, D.D. pp. 256 and iv. 

The Poems of Alexander Scott. Edited 
by James Cranstoun, M.A., LL.D. pp. -18 
and xxii. 


Legends of the Saints. Part VI. Com- 
idetion of Notes and Glossary. By the 
Rev. W. M. Metcalfe, D.D. pp. 240 
and 1 . 


Scottish Alliterative Poems in Riming 

Stanzas. Part II. Edited by F. J. 
Amours, pp. 204 and xc. 

The Gude and Godlle Ballatis. Edited 
by the Rev. Professor Mitchell, D.D. 
pp. 338 and cliv. 

The Works of Mure of Rowallan. Vol. I. 
Edited by William Tough, M.A. pp. 30b 
and xxvii. 


Works of Mure of Rowallan. Vol. II. 
Edited by William Tough, M.A. pp. 
345 and iii. 

Lindesay of Pitscottie’s Hlstorie and 
Cronicles. Vol. I. Edited by iEneas 
J. G. Mackay, LL.D. pp. 414 and clx. 

Lindesay of Pitscottie’s ’Historic: and 
Cronicles. Vol. II. Edited by iEneas 
J. G. Mackay, LL.D. pp. 47S and xn. 

Gilbert of the Haye’s Prose M 5 . (1456). 

Vn| 1 . The Buie oj the Law of Armys, or 
Itiihe of liataUlis. Edited by J* H. 
Stevenson, pp. 303 and evii. 

Catholic Tractates of the Sixteenth 
Century ( 1573 - 1600 ). Edited by 
Thomas Graves Law, LL.D. pp. 3 U» 
and lxiii. 


The New Testament in Scots, being 
Purvey’s Revision of WyclifTe’s Version, 
turned into Scots by Murdoch Nisbct 
(c. 1520). Edited by Thomas Graves 

Lew, LL.D. Vol. I. pp. 300 and xxxvn. 

Livy’s History of Rome: The First 
Five Books. Translated into Scots by 
John Bellenden (1533). Vol. I. Edited 
by W. A. Craigie, M.A. pp. 305 and 
xvii. 
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The Poems of Alexander Hume (? 1557- 
l Ooq). Edited by the Rev. Alexander 
Lawson, B.D. pp. i*7‘» and Ixxiii. 

The New Testament in Scots. Edited 
b.V Thomas Graves Law, LL.D. Vol. 11. 
pp. 3t>7 and ix. 

The Original Chronicle of Andrew of 
NVyntoun (c. 1420). Printed on Par¬ 
allel Pages from iheCottoninn and Wemyss 
MSS., with the Variants ol tlm other Texts. 
Edited by F. ,1. Amours. Vol. II. (Text, 
Vol. I.) pp. 3M and xiv. 

Livy’s History of Rome: The First 
Five Books. Completion of Text, with 
Notes and Glossary. Edited by W. A. 
Craigie, M.A. Vol. II pp. 40S. 

The New Testament in Scots. Edited 
by Thomas Graves Law, LL.D. Vol. III. 
pp. 397 and xiii. 

The Original Chronicle of Andrew of 
Wyntoun. Edited bv F. .1. Amours. 
Vol. III. (Text, Vol II.) pp 4'.*7 and xiv 

The Original Chronicle of Andrew of 
Wyntoun. Edited by F. J. Amours. 
Vol. IV. (Text, Vol. III.) pp. 435 and xi. 


The Poems of Robert Henryson. Ed¬ 
ited by Professor G. Grecoi y Smith. Vol. 
11. (Text, Vol I.) pp. 327 and \.\i. 

The Original Chronicle of Andrew of 
Wyntoun. Edited by F. .L Amours. 
Vol. V. (Text, Vol. IV.) pp. 133 and \i. 
The Original Chronicle of Andrew of 
Wyntoun. Edited by F. .1. Amours. 
Vol. VI. (Text, Vol. V.) pp. 130 and xv. 
The Poems of Robert Henryson. Ed¬ 
ited by Professor G. Gregory Smith. Vol. 
HI. (Text, Vo|. II.) pp. 198 and xix. 
Poems of Alexander .Montgomerie, and 
other Pieces from Laing MS. No. 447. 
Supplementary Volume. Edited, with 
Introduction, Appendices, Notes, and 
Glossary, by George Stevenson, M.A. 
pp. 392 and Ixv. 

l.indesay of Pitscottie's Historic and 
Cronicles. Vol. III. Glossary and 
Index. Edited by .Eneas .?. («. Mackay, 
LL.D. pp. 19.5 and xii. 

A Bibliography of jMiddle Scots 
Poets. With an Introduction on the 
History of their Reputation. By 
William Geddie. M.A. pp. 304 and cix. 


NEW i 

The Kingis Quair by James I. of .Scot¬ 
land. Edited bv Rev. Walter W. Ske.it, 
Litt.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Ph.D., F.Ii.A. 
New Series. 

Lancelot of the Laik. From Cambridge 
University Library MS. Edited by 
Margaret Muriel Grey, M.A. pp. 1 13 
and xxxvi. 

The Poetical Works of William Drum¬ 
mond of Hawthornden. With ‘A 
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Cypresse Grove.’ Edited by L. E 
Kastner, M.A. Vol. I. pp. 254 and cxix. 

: The Poetical Works of William Drum¬ 
mond of Hawthornden. With ‘A 
Cypressc Grove.' Edited by L. E. 
Kastner, M.A. Vol. II. pp. 434 and xviii. 

Poems of John Stewart of Baldvnncis, 

from the MS. in the Advocates’ Lilnnry, 
Edinburgh. Edited b\ Thomas Crockett, 
M.A. Vol. II. (Text), pp 208 and viii. 


FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


Gilbert of the Haye’s Prose MS. 
(*459)- Vol. II. The Bukc of the Order 
of Chivalry, &c. Edited by J. H. Steven¬ 
son, M.A. 

The Vernacular Works of James VI., 
King of Scots. Edited by Oliphant 
Smeaton. 

Specimens of Early Legal Documents 
In Scots. Edited by David Murray, 
LL. D. 

The Maitland Folio MS. Edited by 
J. T. T. Brown. (See 8eries of MS. 
Collections ) 

John of Ireland’s Works (1490), from 
the MS. in the Advocates' Library. 

Montgomerie’s Poems, from the Laing 
MS. Edited by George Stevenson, M.A. 

[In the press. 

The Makculloch and Gray MSS., with 
Excerpts from the Chepman and Myllar 
Prints. Edited by George Stevenson, 
M.A. 


Catechisms of the Reformation. 

Edited by William Carruthcrs. 

The Editorial Committee has other works 
under consideration, including— 

The Bulk of the Most Noble and Val¬ 
iant Conqueror Alexander the Grit. 

From the unique copy of Arbuthnot’s 
print of 15S0, in the possession of the 
Earl of Dalhousie. 

Abaeuk Bvsset’s ‘ Rolmentis of Courts’ 
( 1622 ), from the MS. in the Library of 
the University of Edinburgh (Laing Col¬ 
lection) and the MS. in the Advocates’ 
Library. 

The Poems of Gavin Douglas. 

The Poems of Sir David Lyndsay. 

<kc. <fce. 

And occasional Volumes of a Miscellany of 
Shorter Pieces. (Information regarding 
possible contributions will be gladly 
received by the Committee.) 



PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE: A Complete and 

Continuous History of thic Subject. Edited by Professor SAINTS- 
BURY. In 12 crown 8vo vols., each 5s. net. 


The Dark Ages. By Prof. W. P. Ker. 

The Flourishing of Romance and the 
Rise of Allegory. (1:2th ami loth 
Centuries.) By Prof. Saintsbury. 

The Fourteenth Century. By F. J. Snell. 
The Transition Period. By Prof. G. 
Gregory Smith. 

The Earlier Renaissance. By Prof. 
Saints bury. 

The Later Renaissance. By David 
Ilannay. 


The First Half ok the Seventeenth 
Century. By Prof. H. J. C. Grierson. 
The Augustan Ages. By Prof. Oliver 
Elton. 

The Mid - Eighteenth Century. By 
Prof. J. II. Millar. 

The Romantic Revolt. By Prof. C. E. 
Vaughan. 

The Romantic Triumph. By T. S. Omond. 
The Later Nineteenth Century. By 
Prof. Saintsbury. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS 

Edited by WILLIAM KNIGHT, 
in the University of St Andrews. 


FOR 

LL. D., 

Re-issue 


I )esoa rtes 

• 

. . Prof. Mahaffy. 

Vico 

• • 

Butler . 

• 

Rev. W. L. Collins. 

IIobhes . 

Prof. 

Berkeley 

• 

. Prof. Campbell Fraser. 

Hume 

• • 

Fichte . 

• 

. . Prol. Adamson. 

Spinoza . 

• • 

Kant 

• 

. . Prof. Wallace. 

Bacon—P art I. 

• • 

Hamilton 

• 

. . . Prof. Veitch. 

Bacon—P art II. 

. Prof. 

Hegel 
Lf.ibniz . 

• 

• 

Prof. Edward Caird. 

. John Theodore Merz. 

Locke 


ENGLISH READERS. 

Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in Shilling Volumes net. 

. Prof. Flint. 
Crooni Robertson. 
. Prof. Knight. 
Principal Caird. 
. Prof. Nicliol. 
. Prof. Nicliol. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. Edited by 

Mrs uLIPHANT. Cheap Re-issue. In limp cloth, fcap. 8vo, price Is. 
each net. 


Dante .... Mrs Oliphant. 
Voltaire General Sir E. B. H.imley. K.C.B. 


Pascal . 
Petrarch 
Goethe . 

Mot.ii.RK 
Mont A If INF. 
Karel ms 
Calderon 
Saint Simon 


Ed 


. Principal Tnlloch. 
. Henry Reeve. C. B. 
. A. Hayward, Q.C. 
itor and F. Traver, M.A. 
Rev. W. L. Collins. 
Sir Walter Besant. 
. . E. J. Ilasell. 

. C. W. Collins. 


Cervantes . . . Mrs Oliphant. 

Corneille and Racinf. Henry M. Trollope. 
Madame de Sevignf. . Miss Thackeray. 
La Fontaine and other \ Rev. W. Lucas 
French Fabulists . I Collins, M.A. 
Schiller . . . James Sime, M.A. 

Tasso .E. J. Hasell. 

Rousseau . . Henry Grey Graham. 


Alfred de Musset 


C. F. Oliphant. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 

the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. Cheap Re-issue. 
fcap. 8vo, price Is. each net. Contents oj the Series — 


Edited by 

In limp cloth, 


Homer: Iliad 
Homf.r: Odyssey 

11ERopoTUS 
( ' ESA R 
V IROIL 
Horace . 
iEscii YLCS 
Xenophon 

Cicero . 
Sophooi.es 

Pliny 

Euripides 
Juvf.nal 
Aristophanes 


Rev. W. Lucas Collins. 
Rev. W. Lucas Collins. 

G. C. Swayne. 
. Anthony Trollope. 
Rev. W. Lucas Collins. 
Sir Theodore Martin. 
. Bishop Copleston. 
. Sir AI € A. Grant. 
Rev. W. Lucas Collins. 

C. W. Collins. 
/ Rev. A. Church and 
I W. J. Brodribb. 

. W. B Donne. 
. E. Walford. 
Rev. W. Lucas Collins. 


Hesiod and Theookis . 
Plautus and Terence 
Tacitus . 

Lucian . . . Re\ 

Plato . . . . 

Greek Anthology 
Livy . . . Rev 

Ovid . 

Catullus, Tibullus, a 
Pkopf.rtius 
Demosthenes 
Aristotle 

Thucydides . . Rev 

Lucrf.tius 

Pindar . 


. J. Davies. 
Rev. W. L. Collins. 
. W. B. Donne. 
W. Lucas Collins. 
. C. W. Collins. 
. Lord Neayes. 
. W. Lucas Collins. 
Rev. A. Church 

ND | J. Davies. 

W. J. Brodribb. 
Sir Alex. Grant. 

. W. Lucas Collins. 
W. H. Mai lock. 
Rev. F. D. Morice. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


* The Publishers will be glad to consider applications 

from Teachers for Specimen Copies. 


ENGLISH. 

A History of English Criticism. 

B 7 t,P B0R - 0K Saditsbdry, M.A. (Oxon.), Hon. LL.D. (Aberd.), Professor 
of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. Demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


WORKS BY J. LOGIE ROBERTSON, M.A. 

A History of English Literature. 

For Secondary Schools. By J. Loois Robertson, M.A., First English 
Master, Edinburgh Ladies' College. With an Introduction by Professor 
Masson, Edinburgh University. Sixth Edition, revised, 3s. ; and in 3 parts, 
Is. 4d. each. 

Daily Chronicle. —“The exposition is fresh and independent, and high above 

the level of the ordinary work of this class.The book should prove a 

great boon not only to secondary schools and colleges but also to private 
students.” 

Outlines of English Literature. 

For Young Scholars, with Illustrative Specimens. By the Same Author. 
Third Edition, revised. Is. 6d. 

Spectator. —“To sketch English literature from Beowulf down to Lord 
Macaulay in a hundred and fifty pages without falling into the style of a 
catalogue, is an achievement of which Mr Robertson may well be proud.” 

English Verse for Junior Classes. 

By the Same Author. In Two Parts. Is. fid. net each. 

Pabt I.—Chaucer to Coleridge. 

Part II.—Nineteenth-Century Poets. 

School Guardian. —“ Of the high literary quality of this selection there 
can be no question. There is nothing here that is not classical in the 
strictest sense of the word.” 
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English Prose for Junior and Senior Classes. 

By the Same Author. la Two Parts. 2s. 6d. each. 

Part I._Malory to Johnson. I Part II.—Nineteenth Cen-iUj-. 

Educational Times.—“ We do not remember to have seen a better prose 
collection on the same scale, and the bool: should be very useful to teachers who 
like to work on the lines of genuine literature.” 

Mr R. Blair. Education Officer.-'* I have to inform you that the Committee 
of the London County Council concerned have decided to adu the book entitled 
‘English Exercises for Junior and Senior Classes (J. L.^ Robertson, Is.) to the 
Council’s supplementary list of books for evening schools. 

English Exercises for Junior and Senior Classes. 

By the Same Author. Is. 

Schoolmaster. — “Those exercises have the high recommendation of being 

the gradual growth of a course of practical work in an English class-room. 

The manual cannot fail to be of service even to experienced teachers.’ 

Headmaster, Council Central Secondary School.—“ As an English teacher 
and lecturer of lonu: experience, I may so.v unreservedly that I am delighted wlt ^ 
the book. 1 shall certainly use it in my classes. The suggestions under each 
extract are extremely good, and will be valuable to teachers and students alike. 

High School Headmaster.—“The exercises are admirably drawn up, and are 
most suitable for classes preparing for Leaviug Certificate or University examina¬ 
tions. I have great pleasure in adopting the book as a class-book, and intend to 
use it systematically throughout the session.” 


English Drama. 

By the Same Author. 2s. 6d. 

Spectator. — “This capital selection.Not only is it a text-book with 

excellent notes, but a neat and handy collection of English dramatic 
masterpieces.” 

The Select Chaucer. 

Edited and Elucidated by the Same Author. Crown 8vo, 3s. ; and in Two 
Parts—Part I., 2s.; Part II., Is. 6d. 

Athenaeum.—" A very successful attempt to enlarge the range of Chaucer 
reading in schools. We wish we could believe that the book will have the 
circulation it deserves.” 


Paraphrasing, Analysis, and Correction of Sentences. 

By D. M. J. James, M.A., Gordon Schools, Huntly. Is. 

Also in Tv)o Paris :— 

Passages for Paraphrasing. Verse and Prose. 6d. 

Exercises in Analysis, Parsing, and Correction of 
Sentences. 6d. 

Athenaeum.—“The pieces are well calculated to improve the grammar and 
style of the rising generation in an age which is not distinguished for lucidity or 
logic.” 





Educational Works. 


A / 

Part /.. Chaucer to Burns, doth. Is. net. 

Part I/., Wordsworth to Wewbo/t, cloth. Is. net. 

In One \'olume complete, doth. 2s. net. 

Prize Edition. 5s. 


The 

School Anthology 
of English Verse. 

A Selection of English Verse 
from Chaucer to the Present Day. 

CDITED BY 

J. fi. LOB BAN, /Vi..4.. 

Lecturer in English Literature, Birkbeck College, London; 

Editor of 'The Oranta Shakespeare,’ «S:c. 

Athenaeum. “ We have here such poetry as hogs morally sound and exalts 
the soundest instincts and feelings of human nature.” 

Guardian. “The work is worthy of nothing less than absolutely unqualified 
approval, and we cordially wish it the hearty welcome it deserves.” 

Journal of Education.—“ One of the best small anthologies we have seen for 
some time. The selection is made with great good taste and care.” 


Elementary Grammar and Composition. 

Based on the Analysis of Sentences. With a Chapter on Word-Build- 
inq and Derivation, and containing numerous Exercises. Is. 

Schoolmaster. — “A very valuable book. It is constructive as well as 
analytic, and well-planned exercises have been framed to teach the young 
student how to use the elements of his mother-tongue.” 


A Working Handbook of the Analysis of Sentences. 

With Notes on Parsing, Paraphrasing, Figures of Speech, and 
Prosody. New Edition, Revised. Is. 6d. 

Schoolmaster. — “The book deserves unstinted praise for the care with which 
the matter has been arranged, the depth of thought brought to bear upon 

the discussion of the subject.One of the best and soundest productions on 

analysis of sentences we have met with yet.” 
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STORMONTH’S 
ENGLISH DICTIONARIES, 

PRONOUNCING, ETYAIOLOGICAL, AND EXPLANATORY. 

SCHOOL AND COLLEGE EDITION. 

New Edition. Crown 8vo, 1080 pp. 5 s * net. 


BLACKWOODS 
SEVEN FEN NY 
DICTIONARY 


“At such a price nothing better could be asked: good clear 
print, concise yet ample explanations, and accurate ety¬ 
mology. Just such a handy volume as schools need. Has 
evidently been prepared with great care. It justifies its 
record for reliability.” — The School Guardian. 


STORMONTH’S 

HANDY SCHOOL DICTIONARY 

PRONOUNCING AND EXPLANATORY 


Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged by 

WILLIAM BAYNE 


Jd. net 


Educational Works. 



The George Eliot Reader. 

By Elizabeth Lkr, Author of ‘A School History of English Literature,’ 
&o. With au Introduction and Portrait. 2s. 

Academy. —“ A fascinating little volume.” 

English Words and Sentences. 

Book I. For thk Junior Division. 6d. 

Book II. For thk Intermediate Division. 6d. 

Practical Teacher. —“These books contain numerous well-graduated exer¬ 
cises in English, and should be popular with teachers of the subject.” 

Story of the World Readers. See p. 57. 

Blackwood's Literature Readers. See p. 56. 

Specimens of Middle Scots. 

With Historical Introduction and Glossarial Notes. By G. Gregory 
Smith, M.A., Professor of English Literature, University of Belfast. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

English Prose Composition. 

By James Currie, LL.D. Fifty-seventh Thousand. Is. 6d. 

Short Stories for Composition. 

First Series. With Specimens of Letters, and Subjects for Letters 
and Essays. Seventh Impression. 112 pages. Is. 

Short Stories for Composition. 

Second Series. With Lessons on Vocabulary. Third Edition. 112 
pages. Is. 

Educational News. — “These stories are fresh, short, and pithy. They 
possess a novelty that will arrest attention, and a kernel that will tax to 
some measure the thinking faculty.” 

Short Stories, Fables, and Pupil-Teacher Exercises for 
Composition. 

With Instructions in the Art of Letter and Essay Writing, Para¬ 
phrasing, Figures of Speech, &c. Is. 3d. 

BLACKWOODS’ SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited by R. Brimley Johnson. Each Play complete, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary. In crown 8vo volumes. Cloth, Is. 6d. ; paper coveis, 
Is. each. 


The Merchant of Venice. 
Richard II. 

Julius Caesar. 

The Tempest. 


As You Like It. 
Henry V. 
Macbeth. 
Twelfth Night. 


Other Volumes in prsparation. 
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BLACKWOODS’ ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

With Portraits. In Fcap. 8vo volumes, cloth. 

General Editor—J. H. LOBBAN, M.A., 

Editor of ‘The School Anthology’; Lecturer in English Literature, Birkbeck College, 

London ; Editor of ‘The Granta Shakespeare,' «fcc. 


Journat of Education .—“ This Series has, we believe, already 
won the favourable notice of teachers. It certainly deserves to do 
so. Its volumes are edited with scholarly care and sound literary 
judgment. They are strongly and neatly bound, and extremely well 
printed.” 

Saturday The print is good, and the introductions 

both short and to the point, while the notes strike a happy medium 
between misplaced erudition and trivial scrappiness.” 

School Board £ShronicIc-—“ There are no more thorough and 
helpful annotated editions than those of the series of Blackwoods 
English Classics.” 

Cowper—The Task, and Minor Poems. 

By Elizabeth Lkk, Author of ‘A ttcbool History of English Literature. 

2s. mi. 

Guardian. — “Miss Elizabeth Lee scores a distinct success. Her introduction 
is to the point and none too long: her notes are apt and adequate/’ 


Scott—Lady of the Lake. 

By W. E. W. Collins, M.A. Is. 6d. 

Saturday Review. — “Like some other members of this series of ‘English 
Classics’ we have noticed recently, this volume is a good piece of work.” 


Johnson—Lives of Milton and Addison. 

By Professor J. Wight Duff, D.Litt., Durham College of Science, New¬ 
castle-upon-Tyne. 2s. ml. 

Educational News.—“A scholarly edition. The introduction coutains things 
is good as are t'* in* found in Macaulay’s essay or Leslie Stephen’s monograph.’ 

Milton — Paradise Lost, Books I.-IV. 

By J. Logie Rokfzbtson, M.A., First English Master, Edinburgh Ladies’ 
College. 2s. 6d. 

Saturday Review.—*‘ An excellent edition.” 


Macaulay—Life of Johnson. 

By I). Nichol Smith, M.A., Goldsmith’s Reader in English, University of 
Oxford. Is. 6d. 

Journal of Education.—‘‘Mr Smith’s criticism is sound, simple, and clear. 
Annotated with core and good sense, the edition is decidedly satisfactory. 

Carlyle—Essay on Burns. 

Bv J. Downie, M.A., U.F.C. Training College, Aberdeen. 2s. 6d. 

Guardian.—‘‘A highly acceptable addition to our stock of school classics. 
We congratulate Mr Downie on having found a field worthy of his labours, 
and on having accomplished his task with faithfulness and skill.” 
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BLACKWOODS’ 


ENGLISH 


CLASSICS— coutinut'ii. 


Goldsmith—Traveller. Deserted Village, «S: other Poems. 

By .1. li. Lorran, M.A., Lecturer in English Liter.itlire, Birkheck College, 
Loudon. Is. Oil. 

Literature.—“ It Goldsmith touched nothing that tie did not adoru, Mr 
Lobb.m Hint his publishers have adorned Goldsmith.” 

Pope — Essay on Criticism, Rape of the Lock, and 
other Poems. 

By Gkobok Soutak, M.A., Litt.D., Lecturer in English Language and 
Literature, University College, Dundee, 2s. t»d. 

Guardian.—“The selection is made with taste, and the commentary is sound, 
adequate, and not overburdened with supertiuous information.” 

Hazlitt—Essays on Poetry. 

By 1). Nichol Smith, M.A., Goldsmith's Reader in English, University of 
Oxford. 2s. 6d. 

Athensaum. — “ The introduction is a capital piece of work.” 

Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Keats. 

By A. D. Innes, M.A., Editor of ‘Julius C»sar,’ &c., &c. 2s. 6il. 

Academy. —“ For Mr Innes’s volume we have nothing but praise.” 


Scott—Marmion. 

By Alexander Mackib, M.A., Examiner in English, University of 
Aberdeen ; Editor of ‘ Warren Hastings,’ Ac. Is. 6d. 

Guardian. —“ The volume is worthy to take its place with the best of its kind.” 

Lamb—Select Essays. 

By Aqnks Wilson, Editor oi Browuiug’s ‘Stratford,’ Ac.; late Senior English 
Mistress, East Putney High School. 2s. 6d. 

Athenseum.— “ Miss Wilson’s edition is well equipped.” 


Milton—Samson Agonistes. 

By E. H. Blakeney, M.A., Headmaster, King’s School, Ely. 2s. 6d. 
School World. — “ Everything testifies to excellent scholarship aud editorial 
care.The notes aro a joy to the critic.” 

Byron—Selections. 

By Professor J. Wight Duff, D.Litt., Armstrong College, in the University 
of Durham, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 3s. 6d. 

Academy and Literature. —“ Nothing has been done perfunctorily; Professor 
Duff is himself interested in Byron, and passes on to his reader, in consequence, 
some of the emotion he himself has felt.” 

Dir G. K. Chesterton in ‘The Daily News.’— “Mr Wight Dufl has made an 
exceedingly good selection from the poems of Byron, and added to them a clear 

and capable introductory study.” , ^ • j 

Professor R. Wiilker in ‘ Englische Studien. —“Wight Duffs Byron wird 
sicherlich dazu beitragen des Dichters Werke in England melir zu verbreiten, 
als dies bisher geschehen ist. Aber auch in Deutschland ist das Luch alien 
Freunden Byron's warm zu empfehlen.” 
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HISTORY. 

A Short History of Scotland. 

By Andrew Lang. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 

Higher Latin Prose. 

With an Introduction by H. W. Audbn, M.A., Principal. Upper Canada 
College, Toronto; formerly Assistant-Master, Fettes College, Edinburgh; 
late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Bell University Scholar. 

2s. 6d. , „ 

*** A Key {for Teachers only), 5s. net. 

Educational Times.—“Those who are in need of a short practical guide on 

the subject will find Mr Auden’s little work well worth a trial.The passages 

chosen are well suited for translation.” 

School Guardian.—“ This is an excellent Latin prose manual. The hints 
on composition are first-rate, and should be of considerable use to the student 

of style who has mastered the ordinary rules of prose writing.Altogether, 

this is a very valuable little book.” 

Lower Latin Prose. 

By K. P. Wilson, M.A., Assistant-Master, Fettes College, Edinburgh. 
2s. 6d. 

A Key (Jor Teachs.rs only), 5s. net. 

Journal of Education. —“ A well-arranged and helpful manual. The whole 
book is well printed and clear. We can unreservedly recommend the work.” 

Higher Latin Unseens. 

For the Use of Higher Forms and University Students. Selected, with In¬ 
troductory Hints on Translation, by H. W. Auden, M.A., Principal, Upper 
Canada College, Toronto ; formerly Assistant-Master, Fettes College, Edin¬ 
burgh ; late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Bell University 
Scholar. 2s. fid. 

Educational News.—“The hints on translation given by Mr Auden are the 
most useful and judicious we have seen in such small bulk, and they are illus¬ 
trated with skilful point and aptness.” 

Lower Latin Unseens. 

Selected, with Introduction, by W. Lobban, M.A., Classical Master, High 
School, Glasgow. 2s. 

Athenaeum.—“More interesting in substance than such things usually are.” 

Journal of Education.—“Will be welcomed by all teachers of Latin.” 

School Guardiam. —“The introductory hints on translation should be well 
studied ; they are most valuable, and well pnt.” 





Educational Works. 


Now issued at Is. Gd. net to meet the requirements of the 
Education Department for a Latin Translation Book suited to 
pupils in the early stage of the subject. In its more expensive 
form the volume has boon extensively used by the greater Public 
Schools, and is in its Twoltth Edition. A. specimen copy will be 
sent gratis to any teacher wishing to examine the book with 
a view to introduction. 

TWELFTH EDITION. 

Aditus Faciliores. 

AN EASY LATIN CONSTRUING BOOK. 

WITH VOCABULARY. 

BY 

A. W. rOTTS, M.A., LL.D., 

Late Head-Master of the Fottes College, Edinburgh, and sometime 

Fellow of St John's College, Cambridge ; 

AND THE 

Rev. C. DARNELL, M.A., 

Late Head-Master of Cargillield Preparatory School, Edinburgh, 

and Scholar of Pembroke and Downing 
Colleges, Cambridge. 


Contents . 

PART I.— Stories and Fables —The Wolf on his Death-Bed—Alex¬ 
ander and the Pirate—Zeno’s Teaching—Ten Helpers—The Swallow 
and the Ants—Discouteut—Pleasures of Country Life—The Wolf and 
the Lamb—Simplicity of Farm Life in Ancient Italy—The Conceited 
Jackdaw—The Ant and the Grasshopper — The Hares contemplate 
Suicide—The Clever Parrot—Simple Living—The Human Hand—The 
Bear—Value of Rivers—Love of the Country—Juno and the Peacock— 
The Camel—The Swallow and the Birds—The Boy and the Echo—The 
Stag and the Fountain—The Cat’s Device—The Human Figure—The 
Silly Crow—Abraham’s Death-Bed—The Frogs ask for a King—The 
Gods select severally a Favourite Tree—Hear the Other Side. 

PART II.—Historical Extracts—T he Story of the Fabii : Histori¬ 
cal Introduction—The Story of the Fabii. The Conquest of Veii : 
Historical Introduction—The Conquest of Veii. The Sacrifice of 
Decius : Historical Introduction—The Sacrifice of Decius. 

PART III.—The First Roman Invasion of Britain—Introduction 
to Extracts from Caesar’s Commentaries—The First Roman Invasion of 
Britain. 

PART IV.—The Life of Alexander the Great— Historical Intro¬ 
duction—Life and Campaigns of Alexander the Great. 

Appendix. Vocabulary. Addenda. 

Two Maps to Illustrate the First Roman Invasion of Britain and the 

Campaigns of Alexander the Great. 
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First Latin Sentences and Prose. 

Bv K P. Wilson, M.A., late Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge; 
Assistant-Master at Fettes College. With Vocabulary. 2s. 6d. Also 
issued in Two Parts, Is. 6d. each. 

Saturday Review.-“This is just the right sort of help the beginner wants. 
It is certainly a book to be recommended for preparatory schools or tne 
lower classes of a public school. 

Educational Review. —“ Form masters in search of a new composition book 
will welcome this publication.” 

A First Latin Reader. 

With Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary. By K. P. Wilson, M.A., Fettes 
College. Crown 8vo, Is. tfd. 

Tales of Ancient Thessaly. 

An Elementary Latin Reading - Book, with Notes and Vocabulary. By 
J. W. E. Pkarcg, M.A., Headmaster of Merton Court Preparatory School, 
Sidcup ; late Assistant-Master, University College School, London. With 
a Preface by J. L. Paton, M.A., late Fellow of St John’s College, 
Cambridge ; Headmaster of the Grammar School, Manchester. Is. 

Guardian.—“A striking and attractive volume. Altogether, we have here 
quite a noteworthy little venture, to which we wish all success.” 

Latin Verse Unseens. 

By G. Middlkton, M.A., Classical Master, Aberdeen Grammar School, 
late Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge; Joint-Author of ‘Students 
Companion to Latin Authors.’ Is. 6d. 

Schoolmaster.—“They form excellent practice in ‘unseen’ work, in a great 
variety of style and subjoct. For purposes of general study and as practice for 
examinations the book is a thoroughly useful one.” 

Latin Historical Unseens. 

For Army Classes. By L. C. Vaoghan Wilkks, M.A. 2s. 

Army and Navy Gazette.—“ Will be found very useful by candidates for 
entvaace to Sandhurst, Woolwich, and the Militia.” 

Stonyhurst Latin Grammar. 

By Rev. John Grrabd. Second Edition. Pp. 199. 3s. 

Aditus Faciliores Graeci. 

An Easy Greek Construing Book, with Complete Vocabulary. By the late 
A. W. " Potts, M.A., LL.D., and the Rev. C. Darnell, M.A. Fifth 
Edition. Fcap. Bvo, 3s. 

Camenarum Flosculos in Usum Fettesianorum decerptos 

Notis quibusdam illustraverunt A. Gul. Potts, M.A., LL.D.; 
Gul. A. Heard, M.A., LL.D. New Impression. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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Greek Accidence. 

For Use In Preparatory am! Public Schools. By T. C. Weather head. 
M. A., Headmaster, Choir School, King’s College, Cambridge; formerly of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Boll University Scholar. Is. 6<i. 

Literature. — “Not the least of its merits is the clearness of the tvp>\ noth 
Greek and English.” 

Pilot. —"The most useful book for beginners we have seen.” 


The Messenian Wars. 

An Elemeutary Greek Reader. With Exercises and Full Vocabulary. By 
H. W. Audkn, M.A., Principal, Upper Canada College, Toronto; formerly 
Assistant-Master, Fettes College, Edinburgh ; late Scholar of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, and Bell University Scholar. Is. tfd. 

Saturday Review. —"A far more spirited narrative than the Anabasis. We 
warmly commend the book.” 


Higher Greek Prose. 

With an Introduction by H. W. Auden, M.A., Principal, Upper Canada 
College, Torouto. '2s. 6d. %* Key (for Teachers only), f *s. net. 

Guardian. —"The selection of passages for translation into Greek is certainly 
well made.” 

Journal of Education. —" A manual of well-graduated exercises in Greek 
Prose Composition, ranging from short sentences to continuous pieces.” 


Lower Greek Prose. 

By K. P. Wilson. M.A., Assistant-Master in Fettes College, Edinburgh. 
2s. 6d. A Key (for Teachers only), 5s. net. 

School Guardian. —" A well-arranged book, designed to meet the needs of 
middle forms in schools.” 


Higher Greek Unseens. 

For the Use of Higher Forms and University Students. Selected, with 
Introductory Hints on Translation, by H. W. Auden, M.A., Principal, 
Upper Canada College, Toronto ; formerly Assistant-Master, Fettes College, 
Edinburgh. 2s. 6d. 

Educational Times. —"It contains a good selection quite difficult enough 
for the highest forms of public schools.” 

Schoolmaster. — "The introductory remarks on style and translation form 
eminently profitable preliminary reading for the earnest and diligent worker in 
the golden mine of classical scholarship.” 

Greek Unseens. 

Being One Hundred Passages for Translation at Sight in Junior 
Classes. Selected and arranged. With Introduction by W. Lobban, M.A., 
Classical Master, The High School, Glasgow. 2s. 

This little book is designed for the use of those preparing for t he Leaving Cer¬ 
tificate, Scotch Preliminary, London Matriculation, and similar examina tions in 
Greek. The extracts are drawn from over a score of different authors, and regard 
has been had in the selection to literary or historical interest, and m the arrange¬ 
ment to progressive difficulty. 


Qlarl/n/nnrl Ac Soflfi 1 LlSt« 



Greek Verse Unseens. 

Rv T R mills, M.A., Lecturer in Classic*, University Colley, 
formerly Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford ; Joint-Author of Student 

Companion to Latin Authors.’ Is. 6d. 

qrhool Guardian.—" A capital selection made with much discretion ..... It 
is a g?eat merittKt the selections are intelligible apart from their context 
University Correspondent.-" This careful and judicious selection should 
be found very useful in the higher forms of schools and in preparing for 
advanced University examinations for Honours. 


Greek Test Papers, 

By James Moir, Litt.D., LL.D., late co-Rector of Aberdeen Grammar School. 
2s. 6d. 

A Key (for Teachers only), 5 s. net. 

University Correspondent.--' This useful book...... The papers are based 

on the long experience of a practical teacher, and should prove extremely help¬ 
ful and suggestive to all teachers of Greek.” 


Greek Prose Phrase Book. 

Based on Thucydides, Xenophon, Demosthenes, and Plato. Arranged accord- 
ing to subjects, with Indexes. By H. W, Auden, M.A., Editor o 
‘ Meissner’s Latin Phrase Book.’ Interleaved, 3s. 6d. 

Spectator.— " A good piece of work, and likely to be useful.” . 

Athenaeum. — “ A useful little volume, helpful to boys who are learning to 
■write Greek prose.” 

Journal of Education.—" Of great service to schoolboys and schoolmasters 
alike. The idea of interleaving is especially commendable.” 


Aristophanes—Pax. 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by H. Sharpley, M.A., late Scholar 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. In 1 vol. 12s. 6d. net. 

A Short History of the Ancient Greeks from the 
Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. 

Bv P. Giles, Litt.D., LL.D., Master of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
With Maps and Illustrations. [In preparation . 

Outlines of Greek History. 

By the Same Author. In 1 vol. [In Reparation . 

A Manual of Classical Geography. 

By John L. Myrbs, M.A., Fellow of Magdalene College; Professor of 
Ancient History, Oxford. [In preparation. 
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BLACKWOODS’ 

ILLUSTRATED 

CLASSICAL TEXTS. 

General Editor— H. W. AUDEN, M.A. 

Principal of Upper Canada College, Toronto; formerly Assistant-Master at 
Fettes College; late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Bell Uni¬ 
versity Scholar. 


Literature.—** The best we have seen of the new type of school¬ 
book” 

Academy .—“ If the price of this series is considered, we know 
not where to look for its equal.” 

Public School Magazine. —‘‘ The plates and maps seem to have 
been prepared regardless of oost. We wonder how it can all be done 
at the price.” 


BLACKWOODS’ CLASSICAL TEXTS. 

Caesar—Gallic War, Books I.-III. 

By J. M. Hardwioh, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby; late Scholar of 
St John’s College, Cambridge. With or without Vocabulary. Is. 6d. 

Caesar—Gallic War, Books IV., V. 

By Rev. St J. B. Wynne Willson, M.A., Headmaster, Haileybury College; 
late Scholar of St John’s College, Cambridge. With or without Vocabulary, 
Is. 6d. Vocabulary separately, 3d. 

Caesar—Gallic War, Books VI., VII. 

By C. A. A. Du Pontet, M.A., Assistant-Master at Harrow. With or with¬ 
out Vocabulary. Is. 6d. 

Virgil—Georgic I. 

By J. Sargkaunt, M.A., Assistant-Master at Westminster; late Scholar 
of University College, Oxford. Is. 6d. 

Virgil—Georgic IV. 

By J. Sargeaunt, M.A., Assistant-Master at Westminster; late Scholar of 
University College, Oxford. Is. 6d. 
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BLACKWOODS’ CLASSICAL TEXTS- -continued. 


Virgil—v^Eneid, Books V., VI. 

By Rep. St J. B. Wynne Willson, M.A., Headmaster, Haileybury 
College. Is. Gd. 

Ovid—Metamorphoses (Selections). 

By J. H. Vinch, M.A., lato Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Bradlield. Is. Gd. 

Ovid—Elegiac Extracts. 

By R. B. Burnaby, M.A. Oxon. ; Classical Master, Trinity College, 
Glenalmond. Is. 6d. 

Arrian—Anabasis. Books l. f II. 

By H. W. Auden, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge: 
Principal of Upper Canada College, Toronto; formerly Assistant-Master 
at Fettes College. ‘2s. Gd. 

Homer—Odyssey, Book VI. 

By E. E. Sikes, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St John’s College, 
Cambridge. Is. Gd. 

Homer—Odyssey, Book VI 5 . 

By E. E. Sikes, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St John’s College, 
Cambridge. [In preparation. 

Demosthenes—Olynthiacs, 1-3. 

By H. Sharpley, M.A., late Scholar of Corpus College, Oxford; Assistant- 
Master at Hereford School. Is. 6d. 

Horace—Odes, Books I., II. 

By J. Saroeaunt, M.A., late Scholar of University College, [Oxford; 
Assistant-Master at Westminster. Is. Gd. 

Horace—Odes, Books III., IV. 

By J. Sargeaunt, M.A., Assistant-Master at Westminster. Is. 6d. 

Cicero—In Catilinam, I.-IV. 

By H. W. Auden, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge; 
Principal of Upper Canada College, Toronto; formerly Assistant-Master 
at Fettes College. Is. 6d. 

Cicero—De Senectule and De Amicitia. 

By J. H. Vince, M.A., Assistant-Master at Brad field. 

[In preparation. 

Cicero—Pro Lege Manilia and Pro Archia. 

By K. P. Wilson, M.A., late Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge: 
Assistant-Master at Fettes College. 2s. 6d. 
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BLACKWOODS CLASSICAL TEXTS— cantinu.ul. 

Cicero—Select Letters. 

By Rev. T. Nicklin, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rossall. 2s. 6d. 

Cicero—Pro Caecina. 

By Rev. J. M. Lupton, M.A. Cantab., Assistant-Master at Marlborough 
C ollege. [/» preparation. 

Tacitus—Agricola. 

By H. F. Morland Simpson, M.A., late Scholar of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge; Rector of Aberdeen Grammar School. ( In preparation. 

Xenophon—Anabasis, Books I., II. 

By A. Jagqkr, M.A., late Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge ; Head- 
master, Queen Elizabeth's Grammar School, Mansfield. Is. od. 

Sallust—Jugurtha. 

By I. F. Smedley, M.A., Assistant-Master at Westminster; late Follow of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. Is. 6*1. 

Euripides—Hercules Furens. 

By E. H. Blakeney, M.A., Headmaster, King’s School, Ely. 2s. 6d. 

Livy—Book XXVIII. 

By G. Middleton, M.A., Classical Master in Aberdeen Grammar School ; 
and A. Soutkr, D.Litt., Regius Professor of Humanity in the University of 
Aberdeen. Is. 6d. 

Livy—Book IX. 

By J. A. Nicrlin, B.A., late Scholar of St John’s College, Cambridge; 
Assistant-Master at Liverpool College. [In preparation. 

Nepos—Select Lives. 

By Rev. E. J. W. Houghton, D. D., Headmaster of Rossall School. 

[In the press. 

MODERN LANGUAGES. 

FRENCH. 

Historical Reader of Early French. 

Containing Passages Illustrative of the Growth of the French Language 
from the Earliest Times to the end of the 15tli Century'. By Herbert A. 
Strong, LL.D., Officier de l’Instruction Publique, Professor of Latin, 
University College, Liverpool; and L. D. Barnett, M.A., Litt.D. 3s. 

Guardian.—“A most valuable companion to the modern handbooks on his¬ 
torical French grammar.” 

D 
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The Tutorial Handbook of French Composition. 

By Alfred Mercier, L.-£s-L., Lecturer on French Language and Literature 
in the University of St Andrews. 3s. 6d. 

Educational Times.—“A very useful book, which admirably accomplishes 

its object of helping students preparing for examinations.It is on rather 

novel linos, which commend themselves at once to any one who has had to teach 
the subject.” 

French Historical Unseens. 

For Army Classes. By N. E. Tore, B.A. 2s. Gd. 

Journal of Education.—“A distinctly good book.May be unreservedly 

commended.” 

.4 First Book of “Free Composition” in French. 

By J. Edmond Mansion, B.-£s-L., Senior Modern Language Master. George 
Watson’s College, Edinburgh. Is. 

School World. — “We recommend it warmly to all teachers of French, and 
trust that it will have a wide circulation.” 

French Test Papers for Civil Service and University 
Students. 

Edited by Emile B. lf. Francois, French Tutor, Redcliff House, Win¬ 
chester House, St Ives, &c., Clifton, Bristol. 2s. 

Weekly Register. — “Deserves as much praise as can be heaped on it. 

Thoroughly good work throughout.” 

All French Verbs in Twelve Hours (except Defective 
Verbs). 

By Alfred J. Wyatt, M.A. Is. 

Weekly Register. — “Altogether unique among French grammatical helps, 
with a system, with a coup d'oeil , with avoidance of repetition, with a premium 
on intellectual study, which constitute a new departure.” 

The Children’s Guide to the French Language. 

f'y Annie G. Ferrier, Teacher of French in the Ladies’ College. Queen 
Street, Edinburgh. Is. 

Schoolmaster.— “ The method is good, and the book will bo found helpful 
‘*y U.ose who have to teach French to small children.” 


GERMAN. 

A History of German Literature. 

by John G. Robertson, Ph.D., Professor of German in the University 
of London. (id. net. 

, T^ mes -—“ l n such an enterprise even a tolerable approach to success is some¬ 
thing ot an achievement, and in regard to German literature Mr Robertson 
appears to have made a nearer approach than any other English writer.” 

Outlines of the History of German Literature. 

For the Use of Schools. By the Same Author. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
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DR LUBOVIUS’ GERMAN SERIES. 

A Practical German Grammar, Reader and Writer. 

Lubo ^ i ^ s > Ph.D., German Master, Hillhead High School, G 

°? Ge J I “" 1 ’ U F * C * lining College; Examiner for Deg 
in Arts, University of Glasgow. b 


Glas- 
Degrees 


Part I.—Elementary. 2s. 
Part II. 3s. 


Lower German. 


S ^Pi e S 0 ? tary ^ammar with Exercises, and Material for Com- 

£*ft; T Wlth NoteS «? n ^ Vocabular y. and Ten Songs in Sol-Fa Notation. 
By Louis Lubovius, Ph.D. 2s. 6d. 

Athenaeum.—“The volume is well designed.” 

Preparatory Schools Review.—“A capital reading-book for middle forms.” 


Progressive German Composition. 

^Vith copious Notes and Idioms, and First Introduction to German 
.Philology. By Louis Lubovius, Ph.D. 3s. 6d. 

Also in Two Parts :— 

Progressive German Composition. 2s. 0d. 

*** A ATey {/or Teachers only), 5s. net. 

First Introduction to German Philology. Is. 6d. 

Journa 1 of Education.—“The passages for translation are well selected, 
*** i ® “ otes to the passages, as well as the grammatical introduction, give 

a assistance.Ihe part of the book dealing with German philology deserves 

great praise.” r 


A Compendious German Reader. 

Consisting of Historical Extracts, Specimens of German Literature, Lives 
of German Authors, an Outline of German History (1640-1890), Biographical and 
Historical Notes. Especially adapted for the use of Army Classes. By G. B. 
Beak, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Guardian. “ This method of compilation is certainly an improvement on the 
Hotch-potch of miscellaneous passages to be found in many of the older books.” 


Spartanerjunglinge. A Story of Life in a Cadet College. 

By Paul von SzczepaiSski. Edited, with Vocabulary and Notes, by J. M. 
Schoof S °2s ^ Iaster in Modern Languages, Aberdeen Grammar 

Scotsman. “An admirable reader for teaching German on the new method, 
anu is sure to prove popular both with students and with teachers.” 

A German Reader for Technical Schools. 

By Ewald F. Sbokler, Senior Language Master at the Birmingham Muni¬ 
cipal Day School; German Lecturer, Birmingham Evening School; French 
Lecturer, Stourbridge Technical Schiol. 2s 
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SPANISH. 

Spanish Grammar. .. 

With Copious Exorcises in Translation and Composition; Easy reading 
Lessons a ? nd Extracts from Spanish Authors ; a List of Idioms , a Glossary 
of Commercial Terms (English-Spamsh); and a copious General Vocabulary 
(Spanish- English). By William A. Kessbn, Teacher of Spanish, Hillhead 

High School, Glasgow. 3s. 6d. 

T«iro« 5 tnrq’ Review. — “To the student who wishes to master the Spanish 
language for commercial or literary purposes this admirable little book will 

PI Commerw!—“ Contains practically all that is necessary for the acquirement 
of a working knowledge of the language. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic. 

With numerous Examples, Revision Tests, and Examination Papers. Iy 
A. Vkitoh Lothian, M.A., B.Sc., F.R.S.E., Mathematical and Science 
Lecturer, E.C. Training College, Glasgow. With Ansioers. 3s. bd. 

Guardian.—“A work of first-rate importance.We should find it hard 

to suggest any improvement.We venture to predict that when t e °° 

becomes known, it will command a very wide circulation in our public schools 

and elsewhere.” 

Practical Arithmetical Exercises. 

For Senior PurrLa in Schools. Containing upwards of 8000 Examples, 

consisting in great part of Problems, and 750 Extracts from Examination 

Papers. Second Edition, Revised. 304 pages, 3s. With Answers, 33. 6a. 

.James Welton, Esq., Lecturer on Education, and Master of Method , 

Yorkshire College.—" Your 4 Practical Arithmetic ’ seems to me the most complete 

collection of exercises in existence. Both idea and execution are excellent. 

* 

Elementary' Algebra. 

The Complete Book, 288 pp., cloth, 2s. With Answers, 2s. 6d. 
sold separately, price 9d. Pt. I., 64 pp., 6d. Pt. TI., 64 pp., 

III., 70 pp., 6d. Pt. IV., 96 pp., 9d. Answers to Pts. I., II., III., eaen 

2d. Answers to Pt. TV., 3d. 

Educational News.—“ A short and compact introduction to algebra..The 

exercises are remarkably good, and the arrangement of the subject-matter is on 
the soundest principles. The work is, on the whole, to bo commended as being 
at once inexpensive and scholarly.” 

Handbook of Mental Arithmetic. 

With 7200 Examples and Answers. 264 pp. 2s. 6d. Also in Six Parts, 
limp cloth, price 6d. each. 

Teachers’ Monthly.—“ The examples are mainly concrete, as they should 
be, are of all varieties, and, what is most important, of the right amount o 
difficulty.’ 

Educational News.— " This is, as a matter of fact, at once a handbook and a 
handy book. Tt is an absolute storehouse of exercises in mental computation*. 
_There are most valuable practical hints to teachers.” 







Educational Works. 



Modern Geometry of the Point, Straight Line, and 
Circle. 

An Elementary Treatise. By J. A. Third, D.Sc., Headmaster of Spier’s 
School, Beith. 3s. 

Schoolmaster. — “Each branch of this wide subject is treated with luvvity, 
it is true, and yet with amazing completeness considering the size of the volume. 
So earnest and reliable an effort deserves success.” 

Journal of Education. — “An exceedingly useful text-book, full enough 
for nearly every educational purpose, and yet not repellent by overloading.” 

Educational News. —“A book which will easily take rank among the best of 
its kind. The subject is treated with complete thoroughness and honesty.” 

Mensuration. 

128 pp., cloth, Is. Also in Two Parts. Pt. I., Parallelograms and Tri¬ 
angles. 64 pp. Paper, 4d.; cloth, 6d. Pt. II., Circles and Solids. 
64 pp. Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. Answers may be had separately, price 2d. 
each Part. 

Educational Times.— “The explanations are always clear and to the point, 
while the exorcises are so exceptionally numerous that a wide selection is offered 
to the students who make use of the book.” 

Higher Arithmetic. 

For Ex-Standard and Continuation Classes. 128 pp. Paper, 6d. ; cloth, 8d. 
With Answers , cloth, lid. Ans'ieers may be had separately, price 3d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Fifty-Fifth Thousand. 

9 

Elements of Modern Geography. 

By the Rev. Alexander Maokay, LL.D., F.R.G.S. Revised to the 
present time. Pp. 300. 3s. 

Schoolmaster. —“For senior pupils or pupil-teachers the book contains all 

that is desirable.It is well got up, and bears the mark of much care in the 

authorship and editing.” 

One Hundred and Ninety-Sixth Thousand. 

Outlines of Modern Geography. 

By the Same Author. Revised to the present time. Pp. 128. Is. 

These ‘ Outlines ’—in many respects an epitome of the ‘ Elements ’—are care¬ 
fully prepared to meet the wants of beginners. The arrangement is the same 
as in the Authors larger works. 

One Hundred and Fifth Thousana. 

First Steps in Geography. 

By the Same Author. 18zno, pp. 66. Sewed 4d. ; in cloth, 6d. 
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A Manual of Classical Geography. 

Bv John L. My res, M.A., Professor of Ancient History, Oxford. 
y [In preparation. 

CHEMISTRY AND POPULAR 

SCIENCE. 

Forty Elementary Lessons in Chemistry. 

By W. L. Sargant, M.A., Headmaster, Oakham School. Illustrated. 
Is. 6d. 

Glasgow Herald. — “Remarkably well arranged for teaching purposes, and 
shows the compiler to have a real grip of sound educational principles. The book 
is clearly written aud aptly illustrated.” 

Inorganic Tables, with Notes and Equations. 

By H. M. Timpany, B.Sc., Science Master, Borough Technical School, 
Shrewsbury. (Town 8vo, Is. 

Things of Everyday. 

A Popular Science Reader on Some Common Things. With Illus¬ 
trations. 2s. 

Guardian.—“ Will be found useful by toachers in elementary and continuation 

schools who have to conduct classes in the ‘science of common things.’.Well 

and strongly bound, and illustrated by beautifully clear diagrams.” 

GEOLOGY. 

An Intermediate Text-Book of Geology. 

By Professor Charles Lapworth, LL.D., University, Birmingham. 
Founded on Dr Page’s ‘Introductory Text-Book of Geology.’ With Illus¬ 
trations. 5s. 

Educational News.—“The work is lucid and attractive, and will take high 
rank among the best text-books on the subject.” 

Publishers’ Circular.—“The arrangement of the new book is in every way 
excellent, and it need hardly be said that it is thoroughly up to date in all 

details.Simplicity and clearness in the book areas pronounced as its accuracy, 

and students and teachers alike will find it of lasting benefit to them.” 

Education.— “The name of the Author in a guarantee that the subject is 
effectively treated, and the information and views up to date.” 

PALAEONTOLOGY. 

A Manual of Palaeontology. 

For the Use of Students. With a General Introduction on the Principles of 
Palaeontology. By Professor H. Alleyne Nicholson, Aberdeen, and 
Richard Lydekker, B.A., F.G.S, &c. Third Edition. Entirely rewritten 
and greatly enlarged. 2 vols. 8vo, with 1419 Engravings. 63s. 
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PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Fifteenth Edition, Kevised. 

Introductory Text-Book of Physical Geography. 

With Sketch-Maps ami Illustrations. By David Page, LL.1L, kc., Pro 
lessor of Geology in the Durham College of Science, Newcastle. Revised 
by Professor Charles Lapworth. *2s. del. 

Athenaeum.—“The divisions ot the subject are so clearly defined, the explana¬ 
tions aro so lucid, the relations of one portion of the subjec t to another ate so 
satisfactorily shown, aud, above all, the bearings of the allied sciences to Physical 
Geography are brought out with so much precision, that every reader will fee! 
that difficulties hove been removed and the path of study smoothed before him.' 

PSYCHOLOGY AND LOGIC. 

An Introductory Text-Book of Logic. 

With Numerous Examples and Exercises. By Sydney Herbert Mbllonk, 
M.A. (Lond.), D.Sc. (Ediu.); Examiner in Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. Fifth Edition, Revised. Crown Svo, os. 

Scotsman. — “This is a well-studied academic text-book, in which the 
traditional doctrine that has been handed down from Aristotle to the univer¬ 
sity professors of to-day is expounded with clearness, and upon an instructive 
system which leads up naturally to the deeper and different speculations involved 

in modern logic.The book, in tine, is an excellent working text-book o! its 

subject, likely to prove useful both to students aud to teachers.” 

Elements of Psychology. 

By Sydney Herbert Mellonk, M.A. (Loud.), D.Sc. (Edin.), and Margaret 
Drummond, M.A. (Edin.) Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Scotsman.—“Thoroughness is a feature of the work, and, treating psychology 
as a living science, it will be found fresh, suggestive, and up-to-date.” 

Education. — “The authors of this volume have made satisfactory use of 
accredited authorities ; in addition, they have pursued original investigations 
and conducted experiments, with the result that great freshness of treatment 
marks their contribution to the teaching of psychology ” 

A Short History of Logic. 

By Robert Adamson, LL.D., Late Professor of Logic in the University of 
Glasgow. Edited by W. R. Sorley, Litt.D., LL.D., Fellow of the British 
Academy, Professor of Moral Philosophy, University of Cambridge. Crown 

8vo, 5s net. . _ , ... 

“There is no other History of Logic—short or long—in English, and no similar 

short work in any other language.” 

FORESTRY. 

The Elements of British Forestry. 

A Handbook for Forest Apprentices and Students of Forestry. By John 
Nisbet, D.CE., Professor of Forestry at the West of Scotland Agricultural 
College, Author of ‘The Forester.’ Crown 8vo, os. 6d. net. 

Forest Entomology. , ^ , , XT .1 , 

By A. T. Gillanders, Wood Manager to His Grace the Duke of Nortkum _>er- 
land, K.G. Second Edition, Revised. With 351 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
15s. net. 
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ELEMENTARY SERIES. 

BLACKWOODS’ 


LITERATURE READERS. 


Edited by JOHN ADAMS, M.A., LL.D., 

Professor of Lducation In the University of London. 


BOOK I. 
BOOK II. 
BOOK III. 
BOOK IV. 


Pp. 228. Price 13. 

Pp. 275. Priee le. 4d. 
Pp. 303. Price Is. 6d. 
Pp. 381. Price Is. 6d. 


IN O T E. 


This new Scries would seek to do for Literature what has 
already been done by many series of School Readers for 
History, (ieography, and Science. Many teachers feel that 
t heir pupils should be introduced as soon as possible to the 
works of the great writers, and that reading may be learnt 
from these works at least as well as from compilations 
specially written for the young. Because of recent changes 
in Inspection, the present is a specially suitable time for 
the Introduction of such a series into Elementary Schools, 
i n the Preparatory Departments of Secondary Schools the 
need for such a series is clamant. 

It is to be noted that the books are not manuals of 
English literature, but merely Readers, the matter of which 
is drawn entirely from authors of recognised standing. All 
the usual aids given in Readers are supplied ; but illustra¬ 
tions, as affording no help «n dealing with Literature, are 
excluded from the series. " " 


‘ The volumes, which are capitally printed, consist of selected 
readings of increasing difficulty, to which notes and exercises are 
added at the end. The selected pieces are admirably chosen, especially 
in the later books, which will form a beginning for a really sound 
and wide appreciation of the stores of good English verse and 
prose.”— At henaeum. 

“The selected readings.are interesting, and possessed of real 

literary value. The books are well bound, the paper is excellent, 
and the unusual boldness and clear spacing of the type go far to 
compensate for the entire absence of pictorial illustrations.”— Guardian. 

A very excellent gradus to the more accessible heights of the 

English Parnassus.The appondices on spelling, wora-building, 

and grammar are the work of a skilful, practical teacher.”— Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

“ If we had the making of the English Educational Code for 
Elementary Schools, we should insert a regulation that all boys and 
girls should spend two whole years on these four books, and on 
nothing else .”—Bradford Observer. 

“The books are graded with romnrkable skill.”— Glasgow Herald. 
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" Absolutely the best set of all the history readers that have hitherto 
been published. ’’ —The Guardian. 

THE STORY OF THE WORLD. 

FOR THE; CHILDREN OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. (In Five Books.) 

By M. B. SYNGE. 

With 1 Coloured",Frontispieces and numerous} Illustrations by 

E. M. Synge, A.R.E., and Maps. 


BOOK I. ON THE SHORES OF THE GREAT SEA. is. 4d. 

Colonial Edition, Is. 6d. 


The Home of Abraham—Into Africa— 
Joseph in Egypt—The Children of Israel— 
The First Merchant Fleet—Hi rain, King of 
Tyre—King Solomon's Fleet—The Story of 
Carthage—The Story of the Argonauts—The 
Siege of Troy—The Adventures of Ulysses— 
The Dawn of History—The Fall of Tyre— 
The Rise of Carthage—Hanno’s Adventures 
—The Battle of Marathon—King Ahasuerus 
—How Leonidas kept the Pass — Some 


Greek Colonies — Athens — The Death of 
Socrates—The Story of Romulus ami Remus 

— HowIIoratius kept the Bridge—Coriolauus 
—Alexander the Great—King of Macedonia 

— The Conquest of India — Alexander's 
City—The Roman Fleet—The Adventures of 
Haunibal — The End of Carthage — The 
Triumph of Rome —Julius Caesar — The 
Flight of Pompey—The Death of C<esar. 


IBOOK II. THE DISCOVERY OF NEW WORLDS. Is. 6d. 


The Roman World—The Tragedy of Nero— 
The Great Fire in Rome—The Destruction 
of Pompeii—Marcus Aurelius—Christians to 
the Lions—A New Rome—The Armies of 
the North—King Arthur and his Knights — 
How the Northmen conquered England— 
The First Crusade—Frederick Barbarossa— 
The Third Crusade—The Days of Chivalry 
— Queen of the Adriatic — The Story of 
Marco Polo — Dante’s Great Poem — The 


Maid of Orleans—Prince Henry, the Sailor— 
The Invention of Printing—Vasco da Gama's 
Greut Voyage — Golden Goa — Christopher 
Columbus—The Last of the Moors—Dis¬ 
covery of the New World—Columbus in 
Chains—Discovery of the Pacific—Magel¬ 
lan's Straits—Montezuma—Siege and Fall of 
Mexico — Conquest of Peru — A Great 
Awakening. 


BOOK III. THE AWAKENING OF EUROPE. Is. 6d. 

Colonial Edition, Is. 9tL 


Story of the Netherlands—The Story of 
Martin Luther—The Massacre of St Bar¬ 
tholomew—The Siege of Leyden—William 
the Silent — Drake’s Voyage round the 
World—The Great Armada—Virginia—Story 
of the Revengo—Sir Walter Raleigh—The 
‘ Fairy Queen *—First Voyage of the East 
India Company—Henry Hudson—Captain 
John Smith—The Founding of Quebec— 
The Pilgrim Fathers—Thirty Years of War 
—The Dutch at Sea—Van Rioboek's Colony 


—Oliver Cromwell—Two Famous Admirals 
—De Ruyter—The Founder of Pennsyl¬ 
vania—The ‘Pilgrim's Progress’—William's 
Invitation—The Struggle in Ireland—The 
Siege of Vienna by the Turks—The Story of 
the Huguenots—The Battle of Blenheim— 
How Peter the Great learned Shipbuilding 
--Charles XII. of Sweden—The Boyhood of 
Frederick the Great—Anson’s Voyage round 
the World—Maria Therosa—The Story of 
Scotland. 
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THE STORY OF THE WORLD— -continued. 


BOOK IV. THE STRUGGLE 

The Story of the Great Mogul—Robert 
Clive—The Black Hole of Calcutta—The 
Stnurele for North America—George Wash¬ 
ington—How Pitt saved England-The Fail 
of Quebec— “The Great Lord Hawke — 
The Declaration of Independence—Captain 
Cook’s Story—Janies Bruce and the Nile— 
The Trial of Warren Hastings — Maria 
Antoinette—The Fall of the Bastilc- 
Napoleon Bonaparte—Horatio Nelson—I he 
Adventures of Mungo Park—The Travels of 
Baron Humboldt—The Battle of the Nile— 


FOR SEA POWER. Is. 9d. 

Copenhagen — Napoleon — Trafalgar — The 
Death of Nelson—The Rise of Wellington — 
The First Australian Colony—Story of the 
Slave Trade—The Defence of Saragoza—Sir 
John Moore at Corunna—The Victory of 
Talavera—The Peasant Hero of the Tyrol— 
The “Shannon” and the “Chesapeake”— 
Napoleon’s Retreat from Moscow—Welling¬ 
ton's Victories in Spain—The Fall of the 
Empire—Story of the Steam Engine—Water¬ 
loo—The Exile of St Helena. 


BOOK V. GROWTH OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 2s. 


How Spain lost South America—The Greek 
War— Victoria. Queen of England —The 
Great Boer Trek—The Story of Natal—The 
Story of Canada—The Winning of the West 
—A Great. Arctic Expedit ion—Discoveries in 
Australia—The Last King of France--L<*uis 
Kossut h and Hungary—The Crimean War— 
The Indian Mutiny—King of United Italy 
—Civil War 111 America—The Mexican Re¬ 
volution— Founding the German Empire— 
The Franco-German War—The Dream of 
Cecil Rhodes — The Dutch Republics in 


South Africa—Livingstone’s discoveries in 
Central Africa—China's Long Sleep— Japan. 
Britain’s Ally—Russia—The Annexation of 
Burma —The Story of Afghanistan—The 
Empire of India—Gordon, the Hero of 
Khartum—The Redemption of Egypt—The 
Story of British West Africa—The Story of 
Uganda — The Founding of Rhodesia 
British South Africa —The Dominion of 
Canada — Australia — The New Nation — 
Freedom for Cuba—Reign of Queen Victoria 
—Welding the Empire—Citizenship. 


Also in 2 volumes, at 3s. 6d. each net, suitable as prize books. 


Uniform with this Series. 

THE WORLD’S CHILDHOOD. 

With numerous Illustrations by Brinsley Le Fanu. 


I. STORIES OF THE FAIRIES, lod. 

CONTENTS 


1. Lit-tle Red Ri-ding Hood. 

2. The Three Bears. 

3. 'Flic Snow-Child. 

4. Tom Thumb. 

5. The Ug-ly Duck-ling. 

C. Puss in Boots. 

7. The Lit-t le Girl and the Cats. 

8. Jack and the Bean-Stalk. 

9. Gol-dy. 

10. Cin-der-cl-la—Part I. 


11. Cin-der-el-la—Part II. 

12. The Lost Bell. 

13. Jack the Gi-ant Kill-er. 

14. Star-bright and Bird-ie. 

15. Beau-ty and the Beast. 

16. Peach-Dar-ling. 

17. In 8earch of a Night’s Rest. 

IS. Dick Whit-ting-ton and his Cat. 
19. Tho Sleep ing Beau-ty. 


II. STORIES OF THE GREEK GODS AND HEROES, lod. 


1. A-bout the Gods. 

2. The Names of the God3. 

3. Turn-ed in-to Stone. 

4. The Shin-ing Char-i-ot. 

5. The Laur-el Tree. 

G. A Horse with Wings. 

7. Tho Cy-press Tree. 

8. The Fruits of the Earth. 

9. Cu-pid’s Gold-on Ar-row*. 

10. Pan’s Pipe. 

11. A Long Sleep. 

12. The Re-ward of Kind-neee. 


CONTENTS. 

I 


13. At-a-lan-ta’s Race. 

14. Tho Stor-y of Al-ces-tis. 

15. The Snow-White Bull. 

1G. The Spi-der and his Web. 

17. I-o—the White Cow. 

18. Tho Three Gold-en Ap-ples. 

19. The Ol-ive Tree. 

20. A Boy Her-o of Old. 

21. The Thread of Ar-i-ad-ne. 

22. The Boy who tried to Fly. 

23. The Gold-on Harp. 
Teacher's Appendix. 



Educational Works. 


V) 


“If history cau bo given u form likely to make it palatable to young folks, •• F" 
has succoded in doing so in these ‘Stories of the English.* It is no exaggeration to 
say that the book represents not only a masterpiece In literature for children. 
but a work of no slight value for the national good.*'- Scotsman. 


STORIES OF THE ENGLISH 

FOR SCHOOLS. 

By F. 

FOR JUX/OR SCHOLARS. 

Vol. I.-FROM THE COMING OF THE ENGLISH JO THE AUM A l»A. — 1 s. 6d. 

CONTESTS .—The coming of the White Horse—I'ho coming of the Cio^s—The Fight 
with the Raven—Alfred the Great— Edward the Confe>sor—William the Con-inerer—The 
Kings of the Golden Broom— Richard Lion-Heart —King John and Magna Chaita—Earl 
Simon the Righteous—Edward the Englishman— Bannockburn and Berkeley—Tin* Lions 
and the Lilies—A King dethroned — Prince Hal—King Harry—The Wars of the Roses— 
Henry VIII. anil the Revolt from Rome—Edward VI. and Mary—Elizabeth, the Great 
Qneen : (1) English Adventurers and the Cruise of the T.lintn ; (•/) Mary, Queen of Scots; 
(3) Papist Plots and the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew ; (4) The Armada. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. — Dover Castle—The Pharos, Dover—Norsemen—Homes of our 
Ancestors—Chateau Gail lard—Tomb of a Crusader (Gervas** Alaid), Winchelsea Chuicli 
Carnarvon Castle—Coronation Chair, Westminster Abbey—Knights of the Fourteenth 
Century—Edward the Third—The Battle of Cressy—Tomb of Edward the Third, West¬ 
minster Abbey—Tomb of the Black Prince, Canterbury Cathedral—Richard II. on his 
voyage to Ireland—Jerusalem Chamber, Westminster Abbey—Henry V. with Military 
Attendants—Henry V. addressing his Army—Joan of Arc—The Crowning of Henry VII. 
on Bos worth Field—Henry VIII.—Wolsey—Sir Thomas More taking leave of his Daughter 
—Calais during the Sixteenth Century—Queen Elizabeth—The Armada—Drake—Mary. 
Queen of Scots—Drake playing Bowls with his Captains—Sir Walter Raleigh. 


FOR SEX/OR SCHOLARS. 

Vol. II.—THE STRUGGLE FOR POWER AND GREATER ENGLAND.—Is. 6d. 

CONTENTS. —The First of the Stuarts—The Struggle for Power—The Puritan Tyranny 
—The Second Struggle for Power : Charles II.—The Revolution—The Fight with France: 
The Dutch King—Queen Anne and Marlborough—Greater England—The Story of Anson— 
The Story of Wolfe—The Story of Captain Cook—The Story of Clive—The War of American 
Independence—The great French War—The Story of Nelson—The Story of the Great Duke 
—The End of the Stories. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. —James I.—Bacon—Charles I.—A Cavalier—Oliver Cromwell—The 
Great Fire of London—The Seven Bishops goiug to the Tower—Landing of William of 
Orange in England—Marlborough—Gibraltar—Chatham—Fight between the Centurion and 
the Manila Ship —General Wolfe — The Death of Captain Cook —Washington —Pitt— 
Napoleon Bonaparte—Nelson—H.M.S. Victory, Portsmouth Harbour—Duke of Wellington 
—Napoleon on board the Belle ropkon. 

Moira O’Neill , Author of ‘Songs of the Glen of Antrim,’writing to Mr Blackwood, 
says : “ F.’s ‘Stories of the English’ was written for my little daughter Susan. The 
child is quite fascinated by it, but equally so are all tne grown-up friends to whom 
I have shown it. I lent it once to a sailor uncle, and he sat up to all hours of that 
night with it, and afterwards told me that he could hardly believe that such an 
account of Nelson’s great battles had been written by a woman, because it was 
technically accurate. And a soldier friend and critic used almost the same words 
about the account of Marlborough's campaigns. F. is the most patient and faithful 
student of history that I know. She has such a strong literary sense that she simply 
could not write anything except in a literary form, and combined with it she has 
that rare thing, a judicial mind. This, I think, gives her work a quite peculiar 
valu«.” 
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William Blackwood & Sons’ List 


Standard Readers. 

Revised Edition. With Supplementary Pages, consisting of “Spelling 
Lists,” “Word-Building,” “Prefixes and Suffixes,’ kc. Profusely Illus¬ 
trated with Superior Engravings. 


BOOK I. 40 Lessons . • • • oa * 

BOOK II. 40 Lessons .... 9d. 

BOOK III. 60 Lessons . . • .Is. 0d. 

ROOK IV. 60 Lessons .... Is. 3d. 
BOOK V. 60 Lessons . . . .Is. 4d. 

BOOK VI. 60 Lessons . . . .Is. 6d. 


Schoolmaster.—“ Wo strongly recommend these hooks.Children will be 

sure to like them; the matter is extremely suitable and interesting, the print 
very distinct, and the paper a pleasure to feel ” 


Infant Series. 

FIRST PICTURE PRIMER. . Sewed, 2d.; cloth, 3d. 
SECOND PICTURE PRIMER . . Sewed, 2d.; cloth, 3d. 

PICTURE READING SHEETS. 

1st Series. | 2nd Series. 

Each contaiuiug 16 sheets, unmounted, 3s. 6d. Mounted on 8 boards, 
with cloth border, price 14s.; varnished, 3s. 6d. per set extra. 

Or the 16 sheets laid on linen, varnished, and mouuted on a roller, 

173. 6d. 

THE INFANT PICTURE READER. With numerous Illustrations. 
Cloth, limp, 6d. 

Educational News.—“Teachers will find these Primers a useful introduction 
to the art of reading. We consider thorn well adapted to their purpose.” 


Geographical Readers. 

With numerous Maps, Diagrams, and Illustrations. 

GEOGRAPHICAL PRIMER. (For Stand. I.) 96 pp. 9d. 


BOOK I. (For Stand. II.) 96 pp. . . 9d. 

BOOK II. (For Stand. III.) 156 pp. . . Is. Od. 

BOOK III. (For Stand. IV.) 192 pp. . . Is. 3d. 

BOOK IV. (For Stand. V.) 256 pp. . . Is. 6d. 

BOOK V. (For Stand. VI.) 256 pp. . . Is. 6d. 

BOOK VI. (For Stand. VII.) 256 pp. . . Is. 9d. 


Schoolmaster. — “ This is a really excellent series of Geographical Readers. 
The volumes have, in common, the attractiveness which good paper, clear type, 
effective woodcuts, and durable binding can present ; whilst their contents, both 
as to quality and quantity, are so graded as to be admirably adapted to the 
several stages of the pupil’s progress.” 
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Historical Readers. 


With numerous Portraits, Maps, ami other Illustrations. 


SHORT STORIES FROM ENGLISH 
HISTORY .... 
FIRST HISTORICAL READER 
SECOND HISTORICAL READER 
THIRD HISTORICAL READER 


160 pi*. Is. Oil. 

160 pp. Is. 06. 
224 pp. Is. 46. 
256 pp. Is. 66. 


Schoolmaster. —“These new Historical Readers have been carefully eompile6. 
The facts are well selected ; the story is well tol6 in language most likely to 
impress itself in the memory of young children ; and the poetical pieces are 
fitting accompaniments to the prose.” 

School Board Chronicle. —“The treatment is unconventional, but always 
in good taste. The volumes will meet with much favour generally as lively, 
useful, high-toned Historical Readers.” 


Standard Authors. 

Adapted for Schools. 

HAWTHORNE’S TANGLEWOOD TALES. With Notes and Illustra¬ 
tions. 160 pp. Is. 2d. 

Aytoun’s Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. 

With Introduction, Notes, and Life of the Author, for Junior Classes. 

EDINBURGH AFTER FLODDEN . 32 pages, 2d. ; cloth, 3*6. 

THE EXECUTION OF MONTROSE . 32 pages, 2d. ; cloth, 3*6. 

THE BURIAL-MARCH OF DUNDEE 32 pages, 2d. ; cloth, 3*d. 

THE ISLAND OF THE SCOTS . . 32 pages, 2d. ; cloth, 3*d. 

Teachers’ Aid. — “Capital annotated editions.Beautifully clear and 

painstaking; we commend them heartily to our brother and sister teachers.” 

Educational News. —“Useful issues of well-known poems.The notes 

are exceedingly appropriate, and leave nothing in doubt. For class purposes 
we can specially recommend these little books.” 

School Recitation Books. 


BOOK I. 32 pages .... 2d. 

BOOK II. 32 pages .... 2d. 

BOOK III. 48 pages . . . 3d. 

BOOK IV. 48 pages .... 3d. 

BOOK V. 64 pages . . . . 4d. 

BOOK VI. 64 pages . 4d. 


Schoolmistress. —“These six books are a valuable contribution to school 
literature. The poems for each standard are judiciously chosen, the explanatory 
notes and questions at the end of every lesson are very suitable.” 
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William Blackwood &. Sons’ List. 


Grammar and Analysis. 

BOOK II. 24 pages . 
BOOK III. 24 pages . 
BOOK IV. 48 pages . 
BOOK V. 64 pages . 
BOOK VI. 64 pages . 
BOOK VII. 64 pages . 


Paper, l^d. ; cloth, 2£d. 
Paper, l^d. ; cloth, 2^d. 
Paper. 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 
Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 4d. 
Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 4d. 
Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 4d. 


Schoolmaster.—“This is a series of good practical books whose men*? 
to ensure for them a wide sale. Among their leading merits are sim- 
definitions, judicious recapitulation, and abundance oi well s 


for practice. 


99 


Teachers' Aid.- 1 'For thoroughness, method, style, high 

commend us to these little text-books.A practical hand has imp 

every lino with individuality.We are determined to use 

department.” 


them in our own 


Arithmetical Exercises. 


BOOK 

I. 

• • 

BOOK 

II. 

• • 

BOOK 

III. 

• • 

BOOK 

IV. 

• • 

BOOK 

V. 

• • 

BOOK 

VI. 

• • 

BOOK 

VII. 

t • 

HIGHER ART 

rHMETIC for 

non 

Classes. 

128 pp. . 


. Paper, l^d. ; cloth, 2id. 
. Paper, l^d. ; cloth, 2^d. 
. Paper, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 

. Paper, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 

. Paper, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 

. Paper, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 

. Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 4d. 
Ex-Standard and Continua- 
. Paper, 6d. ; cloth, 8d. 


*„* AjVS WJKRS may he had separately , and are supplied direct 

to Teachers only. 

Schoolmaster. —“ We can speak in terras of high praise respecting th r ^^ are 
of Arithmetical Exercises. They nave been carefully con. i es We 

well graduated, and contain a large and varied collection I 

can recommend the series to our readers.” 

Schoolmistress. — ' 1 Large quantity, excellent quality, ^ea vane^ ^ 

arrangement are the characteristics of this set of Anthm 


Elementary Grammar and Composition. 

Based on the Analysis of Sentences. With a Chapter on 'Word-* uh-dino 
and Derivation, and containing numerous Exercises. 

Schoolmaster -“A very valuable book. It is constructive as well as analytic, 
otuoouuubter. y framed to teach the young student howto 

and well-planned exercises have been irameci w j ^ l-nintori 

♦ \ i *. r u- 4i ^ *« nrnl0 A i uni or text-book that is calculated 
use the elements of his mother-tongue. a J UU1U1 

to yield most satisfactory results.” 

Educational Times.— “The plan ought to work well. A decided advance 

from the old-fashioned practice of teaching. 
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Grammar and Analysis. 

Scotch Code. 

STANDARD II. 24 pages. Paper, ljd. ; cloth, 2$d. 

STANDARD III. 32 pages. Paper, ljd. ; cloth, 2$d. 

STANDARD IV. 66 pages. Paper, 2$d. ; cloth, 3$d. 

STANDARD V. 56 pages. Paper, 2Ad. ; cloth, 3$d. 

STANDARD VI. 64 pages. Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 4d. 

Teachers Aid. —“ These are thoughtfully written and very practically con¬ 
ceived little helps.They are most exhaustive, and brimming with examples." 

New Arithmetical Exercises. 

Scotch Code. 

STANDARD I. 32 pages . Paper, 1 Ad. ; cloth, 2£d. 

STANDARD II. 32 pages . Paper, lid. ; cloth, 2id. 

STANDARD III. 56 pages . Paper, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 

STANDARD IV. 64 pages . Paper, 3d.; cloth, 4d. 

STANDARD V. bO pages . Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 

STANDARD VI. 80 pages . Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 

HIGHER ARITHMETIC for Ex-Standard and Continua¬ 
tion Classes 128 pages . Paper, 6d. ; cloth, 8d. 

%* ANSWERS may be had separately, and are supplied direct 

to Teachers only. 

Educational News. —“The gradation of the exercises is perfect, and the 
examples, which are very numerous, are of every conceivable variety. There is 
ample choice for the teacher under every head. We recommend the series as 
excellent School Arithmetics.” 

Merit Certificate Arithmetic. 

96 pp. Paper cover, 6d. cloth, 8d. 

Mensuration. 

128 pp., cloth, Is. Also in Two Parts. Pt. I., Parallelograms and 
Triangles. 64 pp. Paper, 4d.; cloth, 6d. Pt. II., Circles and Solids. 
64 pp. Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. Answers may he had separately, price 
2d. each Part. 

Educational Times. —“The explanations are always clear and to the point, 
while the exercises are so exceptionally numerous that a wide selection is 
offered to the students who make use of the book.” 

A First Book on Physical Geography. 

For Use in Schools. 64 pp. 4d. 

Journal of Education. —“This is a capital little book, describing shortly 
and clearly the geographical phenomena of nature.” 
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William Blackwood & Sons’ List. 


Manual Instruction—Woodwork. Designed to meet the 

Requirements of the Minute of the Science and Art Department 
on Manual Instruction. By GEORGE ST JOHN, Undenominational 
School, Handsworth, Birmingham. With 100 Illustrations. Is. 

Blackwoods’ Simplex Civil Service Copy Books. 

By John T. Pearce, B.A., Leith Academy. Price 2d. each. 


CONTENTS OK THE SERIES. 

No. 1. Elements, Short Letters, Words, 
n 2. Long Letters, Easy Words. 

H 3. Capitals, Half-line Words, 
n 4. Text, Double Ruling, Sentences. 
h 5. Half-Text, Sentences, Figures. 

H 6. Small Hand, Double Ruling. 

•i 7. Intermediate, Transcription, &c. 

H 3. Small Hand, Singlo Ruling. 

The Headlines are graduated, up-to-date , and attractive. 


Blackwoods’ Universal Writing Books. 

Have been designed to accompany tho above series, and teachers will hud it 
advantageous to use them as Dictation Copies, because by them the learner 
is kept continually writing at the correct slope, &c. No 1. is adapted for 
Lower Classes, No. 2 for Higher Classes. Price 2d. each. 

Practical Teacher. — “Our readers would do well to write for a specimen of 
this book, and of tho blank exercise-books ruled on the same principle. They 
are worth careful attention.” 

School World.—“Those teachers who are anxious to train their pupils to 
write in the style associated with Civil Service Competitions should find the 
copy-books designed by Mr Pearce very useful. The writing is certainly simple ; 
it may, in fact, be reduced to four elements, in which the pupil is rigorously 
exercised in the earlier books before proceeding in later numbers to continuous 
writing.” 

Schoolmaster. — “Those of our readers in search of new books should see 
these. ” 

Journal of Education.—“Aids the eye and guides the hand, and thus 
checkmates any bias towards error in the slope.” 


UNIVERSITY CALENDARS. 

St Andrews University Calendar. 

Printed and Published for the Senatus Aeademicus. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

St Andrews University L. L.A. Calendar.' 

Printed and Published for the Senatus Aeademicus. Crown 8vo, Is. 
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